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WEST AND EAST. 


T no moment that I can remember in the past fifty years were 
At principles and ideals of Western civilisation so eagerly 
= discussed among us as they now are. During the war we upheld 
and defended them unquestioningly against Fascism and Nazism. Over 
Fascism—that is to say, the Italian end of the “ Axis ’—the victory 
of British and American arms and resources was delayed only by 
German control of Italy. To the overthrow of Nazism the massive and 
sustained prowess of Soviet Russia was indispensable; and with 
Soviet Russia after Germany attacked her the Western democracies 
made common cause, hardly pausing to wonder whether the ideology 
and methods of Russian Communism might not impede lasting co- 
operation between West and East. Nowhere was the Russian share in 
the common victory more warmly recognised or more generously ad- 
mired than in this country, nor did jealousy or apprehension sour the 
expectation that with political wisdom equal to her military achieve- 
ments Russia’s influence would pervade the whole of continental 
Europe. But since the end of the war in Europe, and especially since 
the overthrow of Japan with the help of atomic bombs, Russian 
political wisdom has appeared to be in inverse ratio to the ability of 
her soldiers. With both hands the men of Moscow have persisted in 
throwing away the moral advantages they held, and have transformed 
into misgivings the grateful admiration of the West. Who can gainsay 
the pertinence of the “ friendly hint ” given by Mr. Winston Churchill 
to his “ old war-time comrade, Marshal Stalin,” in the House of Com- 
mons debate on June 5th: “ Even here in our patient community 
Soviet propaganda has been steadily making headway backwards. I 
would not have -believed it possible that in a single year the Soviets 
would have been able to do themselves so much harm and to chill so 
many friendships in the English-speaking world ” ? 

These misgivings surround the renewed efforts of the four Foreign 
_ Ministers to find in Paris some agreed basis for the organisation of peace 
in Europe, the Middle East and North Africa. Before these lines‘can be 
published the success or failure of those efforts is likely to appear, 
and either to belie apprehensive forebodings or to lend them substance. 
On June r1th Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State in Washington, said of the 
impending resumption of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference: “ All of 
us must have one hope, and that is of making some progress toward a 
just and enduring peace. .If we make any progress toward that goal 
it is a victory for all—not for any one. If we fail it is a defeat for 
mankind as well as for the Powers represented’ The earlier con- 
troversies between him and Mr. Molotov, and between Mr. Molotov 
_and Mr. Ernest Bevin, upon what went on in their former Paris meeting, 
~ evidently Iay in the backgrourid of his thoughts, a background filled 
with anxiety about the ultimate compatibility of the Western outlook 
with that which has seemed to prevail among the governing minds of 
the Soviet Union. - - ; 
Upon this divergence of outlook much has been said and, written in 
* recent months. Much more may be said in the near future. Publishers’ 
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lists of forthcoming books reflect the widespread interest in it ;. and 
enquiries recently conducted by the Manchester Guardian have brought 
out its deeper implications. The proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference at Bournemouth in Whitsun week bore witness to the 
range and the strength of the feelings that have been aroused even 
among British Socialists. The ideals af the West, as contrasted with 
those of Soviet Communism, are seen to be on trial for their life ; and 
few indeed are the minds of thoughtful men and women in Western 
countries that have not felt the impact of this grave matter. 

Explanations, friendly or unfriendly, of the Soviet outlook are 
bewildering in their variety. Some attribute the unyielding quality of 
Russian diplomacy to fear, to a feeling of weakness behind’a facade of 
strength. Others find warrant for Russian suspicions of the West, and 
particularly of the United States, in the circumstance that the North 
American Union is now potentially stronger than Russia, and with an 
industry—susceptible of reconversion to war purposes—of infinitely 
greater capacity than the industries of the Soviet Union. Others, 
again, see in the Russian demand for “ security ’’—in a Europe and a 
world innocent of aggressive intent—solely a mask for Russian terri- 
torial expansion and for the political and economic domination of all 
bordering States. Whatever the explanation the fact remains that 
Soviet Russia is acutely suspicious of the West, and is by no means 
eager to allay this suspicion by closer contact and fuller intercourse 
with Western countries. So the peoples of the Soviet Union, who 
have long lived in an isolation originally enforced by outside hostility 
and afterwards maintained by the Soviet system as an end in itself, 
- live in comprehensive ignorance of the “ capitalist ”. world and cultivate 
belief in its inherent hostility. a 

The most plausible, not to say the most convincing, analysis of the 
Soviet outlook which I have seen of late was contributed by Max 
Beloff to the Manchester Guardian of May 25th and 27th last. This 
analysis claims that while it is true that much in recent Russian history 
can be traced to tendencies running through several centuries, it is 
equally true that much can only be understood by what has been since 
1917 the dominant Russian ideology. From this standpoint the ideas 
Stalin has had in common with Trotsky, not the elements of difference 
betweén them, are most important ; and what survives of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology may be summarised in three propositions. The first 
teaches that a complete gap exists between Soviet Russia, where the 
proletarian revolution is in the past, and all the rest of the world, where 
the proletarian revolution is in the future. Western capitalist democracy 
is incapable of evolution into socialism, and the so-called democratic 
socialism of the West is simply an element of confusion designed to 
prevent the working classes from seeing clearly the historical issues that 
are involved. The second proposition is that inasmuch as class conflicts 
are the most important political phenomena in the non-Soviet world, 
all political action by other governments is determined by their 
relations to these conflicts. Such .governments are fundamentally 
anti-Soviet because the existence of the Soviet State is in itself a source 
of strength to their oppressed classes. Whatever the formal relations 
between the Soviet State and other States may be from time to time,- 
its basic relation to them is one of conflict. The third and final proposi- 
tion is that in this conflict the Soviet State and the proletariate every- 
where are bound to be victorious. ~- ; 

Max Beloff argues that these three propositions and their corollaries 
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are more than a guide to Russian policy and technique; they also 
provide the essential mental concepts by which the course of con- 
temporary history is studied and interpreted in the Soviet Union. 
Students of Russian affairs have tended to underestimate the psycho- 
logical advantage which belief in the certainty of ultimate victory 
confers upon the Communist faithful, and the extreme flexibility in 
action which they derive from the conviction of their own absolute 
righteousness. Too much attention has been paid to the immediate 
behaviour of the Soviet State towards some particular foreign country, 
and too little to the fact that Soviet policy treats the non-Communist 
world as.a whole and judges it upon Marxist lines. Yet it is true that 
wherever the Soviet Government has seen evidence of strength, and of 
at least temporary stability, beyond its borders it has fallen back upon 
internal development and has cultivated normal relations with foreign 
countries. But where it has seen strife, chaos or the likelihood of chaos, 
as it does to-day, it has sought to advance.its own position and the 
position held by the Communist parties abroad, the only allies it can . 
permanently trust. Soviet strategy and technique cannot be seen to 
have meaning and unity without taking account of the indissoluble 
relation of the Soviet State to the Soviet creed. And it is only when 
Soviet policy is conceived as a unity that its history makes sense and 
the probable Soviet reaction to a particular external situation can be 
correctly estimated. 

For this reason, Max Beloff argues, the Soviet standpoint cannot be 
accepted “ with reservations.” Non-Marxists may think Russian policy 
as arbitrary as that of any other State ; but a study of Soviet history 
reveals the extent to which the perception of objective reality has been 
impeded among the Russians by the rigidities of Marxist dialectic. The 
-history of the revolution in China, the victory of Hitler in Germany, and 
the course of the world war between 1939 and 1941 bear witness to the 
grossness of the Soviet miscalculations which Marxist reasoning inspired. 
Errors of this kind may well explain the current paradox—that at a 
period when the Soviet Union’s need for peace is so overwhelmingly 
obvious its policies seem designed to increase rather than to diminish 
international tension. Errors such as this can, however, be corrected 
by observation of their consequences. The men who had the flexibility 
of mind to make within the space of five years the two huge renuncia- 
tions of their past professions that were implied in the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the League of Nations and in the Russo-German 
pact of August 1939 have nothing to learn in “ realism ” from the most 
“ realist ” of foreign countries. 

If this shrewd analysis is approximately accurate,-as my own 
observation of Soviet Russia and study of Marxist dogma incline me 
to believe it to be, my conclusion would be that the best chance of 
maintaining tolerable relations between the Western democracies and 
` the Soviet Union will-be for Great Britain and the United States—with, 
if possible, the support of France—to stand unaggressively firm in 
defence of the principles and ideals of Western civilisation. This con- 
clusion is borne out by a record of conversations with (anonymous) 
experts on Russia in the June issue of the Reader’s Digest, which points 
out that the totalitarian interpretation of the Marxist philosophy 
dominates all Soviet life, and is one of the reasons why Soviet leaders - 
find it so hard to understand the outer world. The idea of free public 
opinion, of freedom of the Press, is repellent to them. When you try to 
explain to them the freedom of the British or American Press they 
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either do not believe you and think you a hypocrite or they do believe 
you and ask: ‘‘ What confidence can we have in a government which 
‘is so weak that it cannot even control its own Press ? ” Nevertheless, 
there is good reason to believe that the question of armed ‘conflict 
between Soviet Russia and the West will be decided not so much by 
the Soviet attitude as by our own. The anonymous experts add : 


- Inher present state Russia does not desire to conquer the world. 
The Soviet leaders surely know this to be impossible. What they 
desire is maximum security. In the search for security they are 
pushing their country in any direction where they believe they will 
not meet resistance. They are constantly in search of “ soft spots ” 
along their borders; they are constantly prepared to move into 
any vacuum which they may find. The only way to prevent war 
is for us not to allow any social or political vacuums in Europe or 
in Asia. The greatest danger to peace is that neither the Americans 
nor the British have yet established any definite “line of resis- 
tance.” We continue to discuss problems with the Russians on a 
“ One World ” basis, a basis which is steadily melting away. 

Can we co-operate with Russia ? If we mean by “ co-operation ” 
the close collaboration the Americans have with the British, or the 
British with the French, or the French with the Belgians, the 
answer is, unfortunately, No. But we can “do business ’’ with 
Russia. We could not do business with Germany because Germany 
wanted to dominate the world. The Russian people to-day do not 
want this. Their leadets are convinced that Communism will some 
day dominate the world by the sheer logic of history. They will 
not miss any opportunity to precipitate the movement of history 
if they can. But they do not believe-they will have to fight a war 
to attain their objective. So long as Soviet policy remains un- 
changed we cannot expect to have any real intellectual or cultural 
contact with Soviet Russia. The very eagerness which the Russians 
showed for American and British propaganda magazines deter- 
mined their rulers to reduce still further their contacts with the 
outer world. Practically nothing will come of plans to establish an 
exchange of students between the countries. The few Russian 
students who may be allowed to come to the United States or to 
England will be super-convinced Communists whose faith could 
not be shaken by any of the doctrines or material seductions of the 
capitalistic world. 


In the light of this version of the. Russian outlook Mr. Ernest 
Bevin’s lament at the Whitsun Conference of the Labour Party acquires 
particular significance. He said: “ Every newspaper in this country 
prints every speech which Generalissimo Stalin or Mr. Molotov utters. 
The speech which I made in the Commons has not yet appeared in a 
single Russian newspaper. What is the reason why the people of Russia 
are not allowed to know what is happening elsewhere ? . . . I proposed 
in Moscow that we should open up a direct reciprocal air service between 
Moscow and London. I was told that would never be done, that we 
should only on special occasions, and by special arrangements, be 
allowed to fly British aircraft in. If we cannot get reciprocity, what can 
- Ido? Icannot go to war and force them. I cannot do things like that. 
I can only ask them.” ` 
- What Mr. Bevin can do, and may be compelled to do before the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris ends either in moderate success 
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or in total failure, is to understand the Russian outlook and to make it 
clear that this country will not yield at any point where a sacrifice of 
Western principles may be involved. In this respect Professor Harold 
Laski might be helpful—if he can curb-his ebullient versatility. As 
Chairman of the Labour Party Conference he invited the rulers of 
Russia to make an experiment in friendship after having experimented 
with distrust—though he suggested that it would have to'be friendship 
respectful of our party system and free citizenship. He said: “ The 
more I watch in action the processes of the one-party State, the less 
convinced am I of its ability to win in any permanent way loyalty of 
mind and heart from much more than the bureaucratic dlite who preside 
over its destinies. Long-term coercion does not habitually become the 
parent of free citizenship.” The overwhelming votes by which the 
Labour Conference rejected the Communist application for affiliation 
with the Labour Party, and adopted a new paragraph in the Party 
Constitution which precludes any similar application in future, indicate 
the direction in which the thought of British Labour leaders is moving. 
Though they have reason to suspect that Soviet hostility towards this 
country is inspired in part by dislike of the British Labour Government 
as a rival to Communism for working-class favour in Western Europe, 
they will not on that account be more ready to yield to Soviet pressure. 
However prone British labour leaders may be to. indulge in Marxist 
phraseology, the sounder elements of their creed are drawn rather from 
Robert Owen than from Marx and Engels. Indeed, as an American 
writer has observed, the overwhelming difference between British 
Socialism and Russian Communism is that “ Socialism has steadily 
moved toward liberalism while Communism has become totalitarian.” 
At bottom we are faced with the old issue between the Absolute and 
the Relative, between intolerant faith in some ostensibly supreme 
truth, and tolerant admission that no mind can sufficiently grasp all 
the complexities even of mundane truth to be entitled to dictate to 
others what they should believe or should do. Many centuries of 
struggle and martyrdom in the West went to the establishment of a 
liberal relativity of outlook upon dogma in the religious field. Our 
present problem is to maintain tolerant relativity against intolerant 
dogma in the political, economic and social fields, especially when that 
dogma is supported by absolute political power. In this respect my own 
mind has not changed since November 1939, when, writing on “ The 
Russian Enigma” in the light of the Russo-German pact of the 
previous August, I concluded: “‘ We may come into conflict with 
Soviet Russia, or we may not. In any event we shall still have to uphold 
our liberal outlook and try to preserve as large a part of Europe as 
possible for liberal civilisation ; for without the freedom that is the 
purpose and the mainstay of this civilisation there can be no lasting 
peace. Let us deal with one danger at a time, if it be still possible to do 
so. When we shall have successfully withstood the Nazi danger, we shall 
be all the stronger to face and to ward off any Communist danger.” 
If only because I held and hold this view I have followed with keen 
attention the current discussion of the principles and ideals of Western 
civilisation, a discussion stimulated by the recent publication of 
Professor E. H. Carr’s Cust Foundation Lecture at Nottingham 
University College on “ Democracy and International-Affairs.”: In that 
lecturé Professor Carr observed that “ the right to dissent is the essence 
of English democracy ; and the rule of law means protection of the 
individual against the State.” The difference between the Russian and 
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the Western views is that toleration of dissent is a specialised but 
highly significant form of individual rights, and brings to a head the 
whole controversy between the publicists of the English-speaking 
world and those of the Soviet Union. “ British and American writers,” 
Professor Carr explained, “ assert that democracy does not exist in the 
Soviet Union because dissentient opinions are not tolerated. Soviet 
writers assert with equal confidence that Britain and the United States 
are not truly democratic because they tolerate opinions hostile to 
democracy... . A single illustration puts the issue in a nutshell. While 
the abolition of Regulation 18B was widely regarded in Britain as a 
triumph for democracy, it was regarded in Russia as a setback for 
democracy and a triumph for the Fascists.” 

This divergence of outlook between West and East underlies the 
present international situation. It will determine the background, even” 
if it should not be in the foreground, of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- ' 
ference in Paris. It need not lead to uncompromising conflict if the 
representatives of the Western democracies are firm in their defence of 
the ideals and aspirations from which we drew our moral strength - 
during the years of total war. From them we shall need no less to draw 
our inspiration during future years of partial peace if total peace should 
prove to be beyond our reach. pe re 

WICKHAM STEED. 


P.S.—June 22nd: The divergence of the Western from the Eastern 
outlook has again been revealed by the American plan for an Interna- 
tional Atomic Development Authority, free from the veto of any Great 
Power, and by the Russian counter-proposal for an international con- 
vention merely to forbid the production and use of atomic weapons 
and to ensure the destruction of all stocks of such weapons in any. 
stage of manufacture. When making this counter-proposal the Russian 
representative showed that the Soviet Union is not disposed to sacrifice 
-any portion of its national sovereignty by waiving its veto in regard to 
atomic control or in the Security Council of the United Nations. Since 
freedom from the veto is an essential feature of the American plan the 
unyielding spirit of Russia may thwart it, although Great Britain, 
Canada, China and Mexico welcome it. On June 17th the Manchester 
Guardian summed up the issue in the words: “ Mankind and national 
sovereignty may no longer live together. By the end-of the discussions 
on the American Ban, it should. be clear which of the two will be 
retiring from the scene.” __ W. S. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


HE Indian talks have had to be suspended, the attempt 

l to form a Provisional Government pending the drawing up of 

a new constitution for India by a Constituent Assembly having 
broken down on the crucial issue of parity of representation as between 
Congress and the Muslim League. Lord Wavell has invited fourteen 
leading Indian public men—fiye Congress men, five members of 
the Muslim League, a Sikh, an Indian Christian, a member of the 
Scheduled Castes (that is, outcastes or “‘ untouchables ”), and a Parsi 
—zto form a government. He tried to do the same thing a year ago, 
and the effort failed owing to the same general reasons as those which 
have caused the Cabinet delegation’s failure to get a Provisional 
Government by agreement. We shall examine later the chances of 
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Lord Wavell’s getting the government he wants, but at present it 
can be said that the situation to-day is in Some respects more favour- 
able and in other respects less favourable than it was a year ago. 
It is more favourable because the government to be formed is definitely 
a Provisional Government, pending the formation of a Constituent 
Assembly which can choose any constitution it likes for India, includ- 
ing, if Indians wish, the all-important principle of complete indepen- 
dence of British connection. It is less favourable because of the deep 
divisions and implacable temperaments which have been revealed 
by the negotiations just concluded. , : 

In fact, at the moment there seems to be a complete impasse in India, 
for it seems certain that Congress will never agree to parity of represen- 
tation with the Muslims in any permanent system of government in 
India, whilst it is equally certain that Mr. Jinnah will not abate one , 
jot or tittle of his demands for parity. All this is sérious enough, 
but it is not the only major obstacle in the way of the acceptance of 
the Cabinet delegation’s proposals published on May 16th, after 
agreement between Congress and the Muslim League had been found 
to be impossible. The outcastes, now said to number sixty millions, 
are bitterly opposed to inclusion in the “General” Community, to ` 
which reference will bé made later, and, for the first time in their history, 
are showing a bellicose disposition. The riots between them and the 
caste Hindus in Bombay, early in June, are assuredly. only the begin- 
ning of the outcastes’ practical opposition to this particular proposal. 
In Dr. Ambedkar, a former student of the London School of Economics, 
they have found a leader of high education, statesmanlike quality, 
integrity and determination who will play a big part in Indian affairs 
of the near future. Bis f 

But more serious still is the attitude of the Sikhs. A tiny community 
according to Indian standards, since they number only four to five 
millions, the Sikhs are formidable because of their solidarity, their 
extraordinary martial‘ prowess, and their traditions. Their leader, 
Master Tara Singh, very soon after the issue of the statement of May 
16th, announced that the Sikhs were prepared to set up a triangular 
front against the British Government, Congress, and the Muslim 
League, which, according to him, would be the three major parties in 
the Provisional Government. Then, on June roth, during the course of 
a conference of Sikhs of all parties held in the sacred Sikh city of 
Amritsar, a thousand representatives of the community, in the presence 

-of a hundred thousand of their co-religionists, took a pledge on the 
Granth Sahib—the Bible of the Sikhs—to “make every possible 
“sacrifice” to oppose the Cabinet Delegation’s proposals. The reason 
for the Sikh opposition is, of course, their inclusion in the predominantly - 
Muslim group of provinces, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and Sind. All who have personal experience of the stubborn, 
implacable temper of the Sikhs will know that this is no idle braggadocio. 

Unpromising as the communal! position thus is, it is hardly more 
serious than certain other formidable problems in the background. 
Widespread labour unrest threatens; fundamental social questions 
are being raised—of which the movement, already on foot, to break 
up the great landed estates in the so-called Zamindari Provinces such 
as Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces, where the great landlord 
and not the small-holder ‘is the agrarian unit, may be taken as an 
example—and, far more threatening than all these other problems, 
the grim threat of famine. It is not possible for any government other 
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than a truly national government to tackle such problems as these, 
and yet, as we see, the-prospect of forming a national government by 
agreement has vanished for the present. 

So we. come to the determined attempt which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made through the Cabinet delegation to bring an agreed 
national government into existence in India. Here a very brief sketch 
of the historical background to the present situation will be -helpful, 
since it will show how deep are the roots of the inter-communal divi- 
sions in India, which belong to an entirely different order of things 
from the differences between political parties in the Western countries. 
Never in all history have all the territories which we call compendi- ` 
ously India formed one, state. In.the days of the great Asoka, over 
2,000 years ago, and under Moghul rule from the 16th to the 18th cen- 
turies, most’ of them, but never all, were included under the sway of ` 
one ruler. But for the most part India was divided into a number 
of kingdoms until the Muslim conquests, which culminated in the: 
Moghul Empire. When Moghul rule began to decay in the 18th 
century, this ancient political pattern of India began to emerge again. 
Hyderabad and Mysore in the south, the Viceroy of Bengal in the east, 
the Sikhs and the Mahrattas, all began to carve kingdoms out of the 
decaying body of the Moghul Empire. The Sikhs conquered the Punjab 
and what is now the North-West Frontier Province, right up to the 
present border, which, with only minor adjustments, has been the 
border of British India since the downfall of Sikh rule in 1848, whilst 
the Mahrattas were not turned back until they had reached the gates 
of Delhi. It cannot be doubted that, but for the British intervention, 
some political equilibrium, necessarily unstable, would have been 
reached after long years of bloody fighting -between a number of 
separate kingdoms. f 

But British intervention froze this developing situation, and frozen 
it remained until the prospect of responsible self-government for India 
appeared with the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, inaugurated in’ 
1921, and forced the Muslims to take stock of their position and organise 
themselves for active politics. It is impossible to go here into details 
of political developments in India since 1921, but, by the opening 
of the Round Table Conference in 1930, Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
League had reached a position in which they were not prepared to 
take part in any Government of India based on the cardinal democratic 
principle of majority rule. Hence the present impasse over parity. 
It was this that in the last resort made it’ impossible for the two ` 
great protagonists at the Round Table Conference, namely Hindus 
and Muslims, to agree on any plan for a Federal India, thus forcing 
His Majesty’s Government to make its own proposals, just as the 
Cabinet delegation has now been obliged to do. Pakistan definitely 
emerged as the result of the Muslims’ experience of the working of 
the Government of India Act of 1935, when they found themselves 
in a minority in eight of the eleven Provinces of British India. By 
September 1939 it had become.clear that the fundamental objective 
of the 1935 Act, a federation of all India, was impossible of realisation, 
and, even without the war, a radical review of the whole situation 
would have been. necessary. The Cripps mission+to India revealed 
(although not so forcibly as the present negotiations owing to their 
far more fundamental character) the same general reactions as we are 
witnessing to-day. Finally, the unsuccessful attempt to form a repre- 
sentative government in India after Lord Wavell’s visit to England | 
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last year told the same story, although it is interesting to notice thaz 
on that occasion the Muslim League demand for parity of representa- 
tion in the Government was agreed in principle by Congress. 

Against this background we can look at the present. negotiations 
in some detail. World conditions and opinion resulting from the war, 
political developments in India itself, and the formidable complex 
of Indian domestic problems referred to above, make it inevitable thaz 
His Majesty’s Government should attempt a thorough-going solution 
of the problem of Indo-British relations. Accordingly, the Prime 
Minister, on March 15th this year, announced to Parliament the forth- 
coming despatch of the Cabinet delegation to India, and his Govern- 
ment’s determination to stop short at nothing, not even’ complete 
independence for India, in the effort to solve the Indian problem. 

“ My colleagues are going to India,” he said, “ with the intention 
of using their utmost endeavours to help her to attain her freedom 
as speedily and fully. as possible. What form of government is to 
replace the present régime is for India to decide; but our desir2 
is to help her to set up forthwith the machinery for making that 
decision... . 

“ I hope that the Indian people may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. I am certain that she will find great advantages 
in doing so... . 

“ But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will.” 

The first phase of the delegation’s negotiations with the Indian 
leaders turned on the major problem of Pakistan, the Muslim League 
` demanding the full measure of independence for Muslim India, Congress 
opposing it. It must be conceded that Mr. Jinnah had a mandate for 
Pakistan from the Muslims, given him by the long-drawn elections 
for the Central and ‘Provincial Legislatures of British India, scan 
with the elections for the. Central Legislature at the end of 1945 and 
concluding with the last of the provincial elections at the beginning 
of April this year. Owing to the system of communal electorates 
whereby Muslims vote for Muslim candidates in Muslim constituencies, 
the elections gave a clear indication of Muslim opinion. In the Central 
Legislature the Muslim League won every one of the Muslim seats 
throughout India. In the provincial elections the League gained an 
overwhelming majority of Muslim seats except in the North-West 
Frontier Province, where, for reasons peculiar to that area, the Muslim 
leader has allied himself to Congress. Muslim .India was, therefore, 
for Pakistan. 

The discussions on this vital theme between the Cabinet delegation 
and the Congress and League leaders were fruitless, but with admirabie 
and impeccable tact the delegation managed to bring Mr. Jinnah 
and Congress’ spokesmen together in Simla in tHe hope of getting 
agreement by face-to-face discussions. The hope proved vain, where- 
upon the delegation issued its proposals of May 16th. But before this, 
in order to make easier the formation of a national Provisional Govern- 
ment, the members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, including the 
Commander-in-Chief, placed their respective portfolios at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King and the Viceroy. The delegation rejected 
Pakistan on defence and economic grounds which cannot be validly 
challenged. Instead they proposed a Union of India including both 
British India and the Indian States, to deal with the following subjects : 
—foreign affairs, defence, and communications—the Union having 
the powers to raise the revenue required for these subjects. This very 
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narrow range of subjects was, of course, agreeable to the Muslims. 
Congress wanted the Union Government to have powers also over 
trade, tariffs, currency, and planning. All other than the three 
subjects mentioned. above and all residuary power should~vest in 
the Provinces, the Indian States retaining all subjects and powers 
_ other than those ceded to the Union. Naturally, the Union Legislature 
and Executive would include representatives from both British India 
and the Indian States, and it was proposed by the delegation that 
“any question raising a major communal issue in the Legislature 
should require for its decision a majority of the representatives present 
and voting of each of the two major communities, as well as a majority — 
of all the members present and voting.” 

Then came a very important suggestion, namely: that Provinces 
should be free to form groups with Executives and Legislatures, each 
group determining the provincial subjects to be taken in common. 
This, of course, was to enable contiguous Provinces with Muslim 
majorities, namely the Punjab, Sind, and the North-West Frontier Prov- 
inces, in the north-west, and Bengal and Assam, in the east, to unite. 
It is true that in Assam Muslims number only about one-third of the 
total population, but in Bengal and Assam together Muslims are 
51-69 per cent. of the total population. This proposal would at any 
rate enable the Pakistan .Provinces to come together for common 
purposes, but it stops short of the full Pakistan in that these Provinces 
would be in the Union of all India and not independent entities. It 
will be noticed that the Indian States are included in the Union of 
India, Representatives of the States appearing before the Cabinet 
‘delegation, realising that the paramountcy now exercised by His 
Majesty’s Government could not be transferred’to the new Govern- 
ment of India, announced their willingness to enter into the Union 
of India, but left all details of their accession to be settled later. 

The statement also dealt with the very important question of the 
constitution of the Constituent Assembly which should devise the new 
constitution for India. After careful consideration of the many diffi- 
cult points raised by the question of representation in this Assembly, the 
delegation proposed “to allot to each Province a total number of 
seats proportional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a 
million.” In each Province this representation would be allotted to 
communities in proportion to their population, and representatives 
_ should be elected by the members of each community in the Provincial 

Legislature. 

Another very important proposal is that only three main communi- 
ties in India should be recognised, namely the “ General,” Muslim, 
and Sikh communities. The delegation realised that this would deprive 
the smaller minorities, which would have no representation on the 
population basis, of a voice in the Constituent Assembly, and so they 
recommend that the Advisory Committee on the Rights of Citizens and- 
Minorities should contain due representation of these small minorities 
and should report to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the funda- 
mental rights and other interests of these minorities. f 

The reaction to these proposals was mixed. Mr. Gandhi, who has 
taken a leading part in the negotiations on the side of Congress, said 
in his newspaper, Harijan, on May 26th: “. . . my conviction abides 
that it [i.e. the Cabinet delegation’s statement] is the best document 
the British Government could have produced in the circumstances.” 
The Congress Working Committee, however, in a long statement 
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published on May 24th, was more cautious. After going into some 
details concerning the participation of Europeans and the nominated 
members of the Legislature of the minor area of Coorg in the elections 
for_the Constituent Assembly, and after criticising the vagueness 
of the proposals concerning the Indian States, the committee refused 
to give any final opinion on the proposals. These latter, so the com- 
mittee said, did not give a full picture of the connected problems 
involved in the establishment of an interim Government and a Consti- 
tuent Assembly.. Mr. Jinnah, after issuing a long statement on May 
22nd, full of subtle and acute criticism of every major issue raised 
by the delegation’s proposals, announced that he was prepared to 
continue discussions on the basis of the delegation’s proposals, since 
they contained the essence of Pakistan. It was precisely this latter 
feature which caused the leader of the Frontier Muslims, and the 
Assam Provincial Congress Committee, to oppose the proposals, since 
these spokesmen for their respective Provinces announced that they 
could not agree to compulsory union with the Muslim Provinces in 
their neighbourhood. 

Naturally, many other individuals and organisations stated their 
views for or against the proposals, but the fact remains that on the 
Indian side the issue lay between Congress and the Muslim League. 
The Hindu Mahasabha, which is the Hindu communal organisation 
corresponding to the All-India Muslim League, has gone down before 
the power and prestige of Congress, itself an overwhelmingly Hindu 
organisation, whose outstanding leaders belong to the Hindu urban 
intelligentsia, mostly of the Brahmin caste. The Justice Party of 
Madras, which was in a position some years ago to give battle to 
Congress in the Madras Presidency and parts of the Central Provinces 
and Bombay, is no longer an appreciable force, whilst the outcastes 
still need to be completely organised. The Indian Liberals, made 
honourable in the past by such men as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Sastri, are hardly more than a voice to-day. The Sikhs are conscious 
of themselves as a military brotherhood and will act as such in case of 
need. 

The great personalities, then, are Mr. Jinnah, who dominates the 
Muslim League, and, for Congress, Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel of Bombay. Provincial Congress 
leaders do not count in this major battle, and the de jure President of 
Congress, Abdul Kalam Azad, a nationalist Mohammedan, does not 
even lead the other nationalist Mohammedans. It is good publicity 
value for the outer world to have a Muslim as titular head of Congress. 

But even Mr. Gandhi no longer sways Congress councils. The strong 
man of its inner workings is Patel, whilst Jawaharlal Nehru is the 
statesman of the party, knowledgeable, fearless, inflexible, and very 
clear as to what he wants. He is singularly akin in political characteris- 
tics to Jinnah, and on the clash of these two dominating personalities 
the fate of the negotiations turned. Mr. Jinnah has plenipotentiary 
powers, whilst Jawaharlal Nehru is in practice controlled by the 
Congress Working Committee, with whom Mr. Gandhi and, still more, 
Vallabhbhai Patel are very powerful. This should not be forgotten. 

The delegation issued a statement on May 25th, replying to the 
Muslim, Congress, and other criticisms of their proposals, and invited | 
all concerned to continue negotiations. Mr. Jinnah, however, refused 
to discuss the matter face to face with Jawaharlal Nehru, and all the 
patient efforts of the delegation and Lord Wavell, who has played an ` 
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invaluable and statesmanlike part throughout all the negotiations, 
failed to move him. 3 

And now, as we know, the negotiations have broken down on the 
crucial issue of parity in the interim or Provisional Government, an 
issue with centuries of history, and all the strength of deeply opposed 
ideologies behind it. But, indeed, even if affairs move in due course 
to the appointment of a Constituent Assembly, there will still be such 
major questions as whether, by a majority vote, it can depart from the 
. Cabinet delezation’s proposals in matters like the subjects to, be 
allotted to the Union Government, a matter which for obvious reasons 
is vital to Muslims. In their rejoinder of May 25th to the various party 
criticisms the delegation said, “ Once the Constituent Assembly is 
formed—there is no question of interfering with its discretion or 
questioning its decisions.” Clearly, there are possibilities of further 
intractable disagreements at this future stage of the proceedings. - 

But the delegation’s proposals are now in abeyance, and it is impọs- 
sible to say if or when they will be revived. A Provisional Government 
of some sort Lord Wavell will form, and with it a new phase in Indian 
politics will open. Mr. Jinnah, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Sardar 
V. Patel are among those invited to join. Will they accept? There is 
no reason why the Muslim League should refuse, but what about 
Congress? That-is more doubtful. Some important Congress men 
like Mr. Rajagopalachari, a former Prime Minister of Madras, will 
perhaps be ready to serve. Even Mr.,Gandhi might favour their doing 
so. But will Vallabhbhai Patel, the king-pin of the Working Committee 
of Congress ? And Jawaharlal Nehru? There is the rub. The attitude 
of.Congress is very doubtful. ; 

Nevertheless, this is one of the grand climacterics of India’s history, 
and all her sons know it. Courage and patriotism may yet rise superior 
to party faction and communal rivalry. If those invited to join the 
Government do so, then indeed there will be grounds for renewed 
hope. For they will be working together for India, all India, at a 
time when she needs-such help as only they can give as she has never 
needed it before. Out of such joint labours, ideas and purposes might 
arise which would make it possible for His Majesty’s Government 
to renew its efforts in good time with solid chances of success. 

, f Joun COATMAN. 


LABOUR AT THE CROSSWAYS. 


E Labour Conference, which met this year at Bournemouth - 
from June roth to 17th, had very much more than ordinary 
interest. In the past the interest in this annual assembly has 

been more picturesque than practical. Vivid attention was concentrated 
on the personalities involved. Some internal difference or subject of 
contention might even be put over to the public on the B.B.C. But no 
one who was not either an optimist or a propagandist deemed that 
within so short a period such a Labour Conference would be debating. 
what amounts to a transformation of British State economy and that 
a Labour Cabinet would be presented with so commanding a majority 
.in Parliament that it would be enabled to translate the desires of the 
Conference into the actual process of day-to-day legislation. Yet that, 
is what really the debates at Bournemouth purported to make possible. 
“The chief protagonists were Ministers of the Crown in all the pride and _ 
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prestige of their office. The chief party manager retired from his labours 
to be gazetted a Peer of the Realm. Surely in such circumstances it 
behoves us to ask whither the Conference is leading us? Obviously, in 
some sense the Labour forces had arrived at a crossing of the ways. One 
leads to a Totalitarian State, the other to a Democratic State. Which 
are we to take, and whither shall we go? 

This choice of alternatives was not long in making itself apparent. 
Newspaper headlines and the conversations of delegates had made it 
very plain that the question of Communist affiliation would be a main 
subject of issue at the Conference. This involved not simply the decision 
whether a party of a few thousand members should be added to the 
millions of the Labour Party. This British Communist Party was not 
alone. It was one of a large series of Communist parties in Europe, 
Asia, and America, who had a political technique all their own and who 
maintained direct or indirect relations with Russia, the biggest and the 
strongest Communist State in the world. In whatever country they 
were represented these Communists acted as a disintegrating force, and 
to show their estimate of the seriousness of the situation for Great 
Britain, the Labour Executive had passed a resolution calling for a 
refusal of the Communist application and had entrusted to Mr. Morrison, 
the Lord President of the Council, the task of recommending their 
resolution to the Conference. Mr. Morrison took his task very seriously. 
He revealed the fact that the British Communists, before the last 
election, had advocated a union of all the Parliamentary parties except 
the Independent Labour stalwarts of Mr. James Maxton, thus having - 
in their minds a one-party government for Great Britain. ,To this idea 
Mr. Morrison vigorously demurred. Two parties—a Government and 
an Opposition—were essential to the successful operation of a Demo- 
cratic State. To promote the one-party arrangement was to smooth out 
the way to the repressions of Totalitarianism. That this was so could 
be further shown by considering the internal government of Com- 
munist parties. It was severely dictatorial. All the strings were pulled 
by the General Secretary. There was even more to be said than this. 
Speaking very gravely as one who had been at the Home Office for a 
longer period than anyone else of late, Mr. Morrison spoke of espionage 
activities which had been connected in this country with Communist _ 
officials. All this showed that the Labour Party were at a crossing of 
ways where they had to make a deliberate and serious choice. If they 
desired to tread the way to a Democratic State they must not follow 
in the paths of the Communists; their choice must be the way of 
freedom at the crossing of the ways. 

But how was that freedom to be possible under strict economic 
planning ? That was the main problem to which Mr. Morrison addressed ` 
himself. His Democratic State of the future was to be engaged, as had 
already been predicted by Proudhon and Friedrich Engels, in the 
management not of men but of things. The Government were accord- 
ingly building up an overall planning organisation with what amounted 
to an economic general staff with its planning committees and working 
parties. Were men, then, simply to be regarded as pawns on a chess- 
board, to be moved hither and thither like inanimate objects? Not so, 
declared Mr. Morrison. To move that way would be to enrol the Labour 
Party on the side of the Totalitarians. “I believe,” he added, ‘‘ we are 
going: to show to the world that democracy, freedom and economic 
planning are going to be solved by the British people, which is amazing 
in its capacity to reconcile the irreconcilable.” Yet when these subjects 
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came to be discussed at the Conference there were revealed certain 
formidable obstacles in the way. The effective working of a managerial 
system which is worked from above downwards, but which claims to 
rest on the free assent of the managed, depends obviously on the extent 
to which that free assent can be voluntarily obtained. And there were 
signs in the Conference that there was at any rate not unalloyed satis- 
faction on this point. Mr. Morrison tried to sustain his claim to such 
assent by quoting from the statistics of trade disputes. In 1920 we lost 
27,000,000 working days through trade -disputes ; in the nine months 
from July 1945 to March this year, we lost only 3,000,000 working days. 
Other speakers, however, pointed out that if there was to be genuine 
economic democracy there must be more real partnership from below. 
The man at the bench, said Mr. Charles Dukes, of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, must understand that he has a part 
to play in the industry and must be shown how that part relates to the 
organisation of the whole. And how much force there is in this con- . 
tention was shown when Mr. Shinwell, the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
came to give his report on the Coal Industry ! There, in the Coal Bill 
which is well on the way to becoming a Coal Act, the public organisation 
is exclusively directed from above. The Minister of State appoints all 
the members of the National Coal Board and Mr. Shinwell rejected the 
recommendation of the 1944 Labour Conference that there should be 
statutory provision made for representatives of Labour among its 
members. No one could have listened to the speech made by Mr. 
Lawther, the miners’ leader, on the coal situation without feeling that 
democratic peace and the cordial and willing co-operation of the workers 
has not yet been obtained by the new orgafisation envisaged in the 
coal industry ; and this feeling was strengthened by the fact that when 
> questioned privately the miners’ representatives present at the Con- 
ference openly expressed the dissatisfaction and discontent of their 
branches. No doubt, at present, the coal output is rising ; but here, at 
a vital point, is a lack of confidence which might be held to indicate 
that the economic organisation of the future will have to deal with men 
as much or even more than with things. Labour’s new Democratic 
„State must be judged according as it persuades men to deliver the 
goods ; and it remains for time to determine whether the simple con- 
sideration that they are working for the State, instead of a private 
employer, will be sufficient to create a “ brave new world.” 

The trouble is that this economic policy, which involves a radical 
transformation of the British State, has to be carried-out in a European 
atmosphere of provocation and alarm; and the two Ministers who 
_ evoked the largest round of cheering were the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer and the Foreign Secretary. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
succeeded because he convinced the Conference that his policy of cheap 
money would enable him to meet all demands that were made on him 
in the name of social justice not only at home, but to relieve the 
starving millions abroad. On the other hand, Mr. Bevin succeeded in 
spite of apparent non-success in Europe because the Conference 
believed that he was a big man facing his troubles in a resolute but 
conciliatory spirit, and without yielding~a single. point which- would 
compromise the democratic ideals to which the Party was now definitely 
committed. He strongly stressed the point that the other way—the 
totalitarian way—was “the road to another struggle.” It involved 
“ the division of Europe,” “ this awful business of drawing a line from 
Stettin to Albania.” It also involved dangerous Communist activities ; 
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-and Mr. Bevin revealed that he -had-once remonstrated with M. Maisky, 
_ whilst he was Soviet Ambassador, about attempts which he obviously 
thought were instigated from abroad to break up the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. Yet he would-not despair ; he would hope 
against hope. But-what could he do if no notice was taken of his 
friendly approaches? He had asked for Russian timber to build 
British houses but he had received no reply.. As; with. dramatic force, 
he recalled effort after effort of friendly overture, the Conference was 
evidently deeply moved. At the end’those who had put down critical 
motions regarding his Greek and Spanish policies withdrew them in 
deference to the feeling of their fellow delegates. Only those few whe 
had put down a motion calling on him (as if he had never done it before) 
to “foster Anglo-Soviet friendship ” refused to be satisfied with his 
speech. Their representative declared that never and under no cir- 
cumstances would their resélution be withdrawn, and so they sub- 
mitted to see it rejected by a huge majority. An instance of the spirit 
underlying their action is afforded by the fact that-one of the supporters 
of this rejected motion was frankly concerned because Mr. Bevin had 
made it appear that the Soviet Government -was in any sense to blame. 
for what had ensued. To him and to those who thought with him, theidea 
that the Soviet Government could do anything wrong was frankly 
impossible. l a : 

One passage in Mr. Bevin’s speech which has had subsequent reper- 
cussions was that in which he showed himself against an exclusive 
Jewish State in Palestine. That would, he contended, mean civil war 
and the sending out of another British division. Otherwise his panacea 
for Europe was negotiation and yet more negotiation ; no weariness in 
well-doing. Many questions he passed by the way; for example, 

` whether you could ever make an effective treaty with a State which 
shows no scruples in evading a treaty. But this concentration on a few 
aspects of a question is inevitable in a-Conference where a great many 
resolutions have to be galloped over in a very few days. For example, 
very inadequate attention was given to the question of Education. In 
its closing hours, indeed, the Conference carried a resolution, against 
the advice of the Minister of Education, which favoured what has 
become known as “ multilateral schools.” Here a problem which 
- concerns the “‘ good life ” of the future in-a democratic community was 
not sufficiently investigated in all its bearings. But-perhaps that is the 
defect: of the situation in the present evolution of British politics. 
Where so much attention has to be paid in Parliamentary discussion 
and debate to industrial problems, other subjects which may open. up 
even more immense possibilities of good or evil tend to be unduly 

relegated to the background. i - 

: x J. H. HARLEY. 


` THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC.. 


N a single day the Italian people have dverthrown the Monarchy and 
made the Christian Democrats the greatest party in the country. 
Some complaints, a few isolated mob demonstrations, and a legal 
squabble between the Crown and the Government, should not obscure 
the fact that the referendum on the form of the State and the elections 
for the-Constituent Assembly have taken place, on the whole, calmly 
and smoothly. After the internal-convulsions which followed the-first 
world war, after twenty years of dictatorship and violence and a recent 
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popular upheaval, about 25,000,000 electors out of 28,000,000, including 
the women who were voting for the first time, went to the polls in a 
spirit of tolerance and discarded their traditional apathy. Premier 
De Gasperi was quick to seize upon the significance of the event, when 
he expressed the hope that the way in which the consultation had been 
held would be appreciated abroad as an evidence of the democratic 
maturity of the people at the time when Italy’s future is under dis- 
cussion. 
_ Until fascist mutilations made it pointless, the Italians used to 
celebrate on the first Sunday of June the grant of the liberal Constitu- 
tion of 1848, the Statuto, by King Charles Albert, who pledged the 
dynasty to its observance. It was on the first Sunday of June 1946 that 
the Italians returned their verdict on the Monarchy, finding it guilty of 
violating that pledge. The feudal lords entrenched in the Alps between 
Piedmont, France and Switzerland, had in 900 years, through wars and 
bargains, extended their rule to the whole of Italy and then overseas, 
to Africa and the Balkans. During the Risorgimento the House of 
Savoy became the beacon of liberalism and the driving force for the 
unification of Italy. In the following years Mazzini’s doctrine and the 
opposition of the South to the “foreign ” rulers gradually lost its punch, 
while ‘social questions were raising fresh republican sympathies. From 
-1900 Victor Emmanuel III ruled. He took little or no part in day-to-day 
politics, but played a decisive rôle in major issues, such as the declara- 
tion of war on Austria in 1915, the summoning of Mussolini in 1922, the 
refusal to support the Opposition after Matteotti’s murder in 1925, and 
the dismissal of Mussolini in 1943. When the dynasty was shaken by 
the storm, he thought he could save it by seeking refuge under the 
shelter offered by fascism. He endured all humiliations in the belief 
that dictators were passing episodes. At the end, he tried to sever his 
responsibilities by destroying the fascist edifice, but was caught under 
its débris. The anti-fascists, the political prisoners and exiles, all those 
who had suffered: under fascism, now came into the.open and voiced - 
their bitterness against the Monarchy, which was charged with having 
handed the State to the Fascists, sanctioned their acts, declared war on 
the Allies, and fled when the Germans seized Rome. At the Congress of 
Bari, in the autumn, 1943, the monarchist Croce delivered a memorable 
indictment of the King, without imagining that his words would have 
results far beyond his intentions. Having discarded the idea of an 
abdication in favour of his son, Umberto, or his grandchild, he retired 
in 1944, appointing Umberto as Lieutenant-General of ‘the Realm, a 
temporary compromise. When it was decided that the fate of the 
Monarchy had to be settled by a vote, the monarchists scored an 
initial success by obtaining that the inarticulate mass of non-politically 
minded citizens had to be consulted, rather than a predominantly 
republican assembly. They also played two final cards : the abdication 
of Victor Emmanuel, whose even nominal presence diminished their 
chances of a victory, and the offer of a second consultation, when 
passions had died down, should the Monarchy be reaffirmed at the 
olls. 
j The parties of the Left were solidly republican, while only the'extreme 
Right was openly monarchist. The Christian Democrats and the 
Liberals waited until the last few weeks before deciding, the former for 
the Republic and the latter for the Monarchy. The battle was waged 
mainly on two different grounds, the republicans insisting on the faults 
of Victor Emmanuel and the pro-fascist and pro-Axis record of Umberto, 
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the monarchists on the value of the existing system for people like the 
Italians. The monarchists maintained that a republic would be “ a leap 
in the dark,” which would throw the gates open to communism ; the 
republicans replied that a continuation of the Monarchy would be “a 
leap in the dark,” in view of the plight into which it had plunged the 
country. a 

Against 10,719,284 votes for the Monarchy, 12,717,923 were cast for 
the Republic, which triumphed by a narrow margin, as expected by both 
sides, but enough to show the trend of public opinion. In every region 
north of the Apennines there is a republican majority, just as there is a 
monarchist one to the south. The results were due to other reasons 
beside the guilt of the House of Savoy, on the one hand, and the “ red ” 
scare, on the other. Many voted against the Monarchy because of a 
revival of the Mazzini tradition and their social and political convictions. 
Furthermore, the resentment of a defeated and impoverished people 
had to find a culprit and an outlet. The republic means a break with 
the past and raises fresh hopes. In the monarchist camp loyalty to the 
House of Savoy was felt by some aristocrats and military people, as , 
well as by the citizens of Piedmont, the old stronghold of the dynasty, 
where the republican majority is one of the narrowest in the north. The 
two centres of the old “ Kingdom of the two Sicilies,” Naples and 
Sicily, where the standard of living is the lowest in the country, also 
voted heavily for the once despised usurpers under the impact of their long 
monarchist tradition. Industrial Lombardy vied for the republican 
leadership with agricultural Emilia and Tuscany, while in Rome the 
two tendencies are almost evenly balanced. The extent of the rule of 
the German and neo-Fascist forces marks the dividing line. The regions 
which witnessed the fiiry of Mussolini’s short-lived Social Republic 
revolted against the Monarchy which once supported him, while, 
paradoxically, they felt the after-effects of his propaganda. The 
official rally of the Christian Democrats to the republican cause tipped 
the scale. What the socialist Vice-Premier, Nenni, in a final election 
appeal called “ the monarchist campaign of Catholic Action and the 
Church in many provinces” is a reminder that relations between the 
Church and the Republic.may go through very delicate stages. Once 
the King has ceased to reign ‘‘ by grace of God,” and ‘‘the will of the: 
people ” is not unanimous, and once he is compelled to be a party in 
an election campaign, his function is over. A monarchy with a 
slight majority would have constituted a great threat to public 
peace. 

The same timidity shown by the electors in the choice of the new 
Republicis repeated in their willingness to accept reforms only under the 
most moderate and cautious guidance: that of Catholic principles. 
Comparing the results of the last free elections of twenty-five years ago ` 
with those of last June, it almost looks as if political developments had 
continued underground, without any apparent break. The progressive 
Catholics, the Popolari, have maintained their steady rise, and their 
heirs, the Christian Democrats, now poll 35:2 per cent. of the votes. 
The split among the parties of the Left has widened ; if Socialists and 
Communists together still command more supporters than the Christian 
Democrats, the lead of the Socialists over their comrades has narrowed, 
the former polling 20-7 per cent. and the latter 18-9. The decline of the 

parties of the Right has increased and now the National Democratic 
Union, including the traditional Liberals as well as the Labour Demo- 
crats, comes fourth, with 6:8 per cent. Uomo Qualunque is fifth, with 
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~5*3,and the monarchist Liberty Bloc comes seventh, with:2 -8, after the 
“Republicans. ‘There are four more minor parties with national-lists and 
over forty local movements, ranging from Trotzkyists-to monarchists, 
-which only polled 3‘6 per cent. altogether. 

‘The victory is one of the Centre; for the Christian Democrats occupy 
such a position in,the general political chessboard, just as the Socialists 
‘do between them and the third major party, the Communists. The bulk 
of the middle class, still large and morally healthy, despite: the“blows 
‘inflicted on it by fascism and the war; but also uncertain and: timorous, 
strengthens the ranks:of these' two parties, the Christian Democrats in 
` “particular. This party has its backbone in the pious countryside;:where ‘ 

it gathers landowners and peasants: alike. -The “bourgeoisie, - often 
“religious by convention when not agnostic and anti-clerical,:has flocked 
‘to it for fear of communism and a revival of nationalism. The repeated 
~appeals by the Church did not pass unheeded by the electors; especially 
the women. The Christian ‘Democrats include ‘“‘ Communists - and 
‘Bourbons,” in an attempt to achieve solidarity òf -all groups ‘and 
‘interests. Social justice must'be obtained without upheaval- anid 
‘violence, with the co-operation of the proprietors themselves. Their 
position is sometimes wavering and uncertain and incurs.the charge of 
being a party which says neither’a clear'snor a clear no, but rather ni. 
In the administrative-elections of last spring the Christian Democrats, 
alone or combined with other parties, had a Slight: lead over the joint 
‘socialist and communist forces,‘ either alone: or. combined with: 6ther 
“movements. They appear to have lost-some-strength, which: might-as 
-well have been added to that of the Socialists. ` Since its: April ‘decision 
‘to reject fusion with the Communists and the triumph of the moderate 
wing, it is-generally believed that the Socialist Party- membership -has 
‘increased. But itis split and ‘haunted by the fear of-a! breach of the 
unity of the working class and of becoming more.and-more a middle-class 
“party. i f 
‘No-such crisis exists within the Communist Party, well organised:and 
disciplined -aand led‘ by skilful politicians. -Its programme is: far. from 
“being-extremist and is limited to claiming the nationalisation: of big 
monopolistic industries, public-services, big banks and insurance, and 
the'setting up of management councils in factories and-agricultural.co- 
operatives, while pledging itself to defend’ the artisans and: the 
-small and medium industries and properties. ‘Despite-this, the Com- 
munists suffered a minor setback. This is due to the Trieste question 
and the Soviet attitude towards Italy at the peace conferences, -and to 
‘the general- belief that: the- Communists’ support for: a parliamentary 
democracy and their respect for religion, family life and property is-a 
“tactical manœuvre.” 
“What the Italians call the “lay” democratic parties, as compared 
-with those inspired by the Catholic and thé Marxist creeds, ‘are scattered, 
divided and with few followers. The Liberal. and. the: Action! Parties, 
‘which—together’ with the Labour Democracy—played an important 
-part in the resistance movement and the first coalition Governments, 
~- have failed to attract the middle class, to which they are directed. >The 
present'generation is bent on economic advance rather than the abstract 
-liberty of the elder statesmen of the National. Democratic Union. The 
Action Party, trying to combine liberalism with:socialism, is: still too 
-young and intellectual. Uomo Qualunque represents-the opposition’ to 
all-the democratic: movements which emerged’ from the liberation 
and collects all the discontented. It proclaims that the-State is-the 
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:administrator, not’ the master of the country, but is in reality fascism 
‘without much: disguise. 

- “There is still-a lack ofexperience and a‘demagogic spirit, but the best 
-way'to-attain democracy is to practise it. What'was called:the “ institu- 
tional question ” focused the:general- interest to the detrimient of other 
important issues. The deluge of speeches ‘and mural inscriptions which 
characterised these’first elections, programimes'which sound very much 
alike and are full of vague promises, are a rudimentary beginning of 
political education. Deep convictions cannot grow overnight. Several 
patties have merged and:many-are expected to-disappear, thus simpli- 
fying the political scene. The “ mass ” parties are willing to collaborate, 
“but ‘in ‘the -past ‘the conflict’ among-groups in the Government has 
‘hindered a resolute-grappling-with'the problems of reconstruction anda 
vigorous “economic ‘policy. ‘No=party :commands -a majority in the 
„Assembly, though-a large:representation of the minorities:may befit a 
constitution-making body. It-is-a preliminary phase, but it.cannot be 
:said!that this new democracy:represents a retrogression compared with 
‘the old and it has-great chances-6f-improving. : 

The main task'of the Constituent- Assenibly is to draw up ‘the new 
‘Constitution, for the approval of which some:movements want a new 
‘referendum, according-to the French precedent, This isa new venture 
-for Italian lawyers and politicians. The only Constitution, that granted 
-in-1848, was largely-based on the French Gonstitution-of:1830, which, in 
iits turn, embodied many -features‘of the British Constitution. It did 
snot establish-a parliamentary government,-but was originally applied in 
‘this sense. Fascism destroyed all its vital- parts, replacing them with an 
-arbitrary -system. . The republican régime. adds ‘fresh -problems and 
‘Ttalians‘look-to foreign democracies for ‘guidance. The’struggle for or 
-against'the Monarchy has left to a later stage the definition of the main 
‘lines of the Constitution. -All‘partiesagree in-a declaration of individual 
:and social riglits and liberties, in-popular ‘representation, the indepen- 
‘dence of the judiciary, a High-Constitutional Court, and decentralisa- 

tion ;;but different views already emerge on other fundamental questions. 
There are tendencies to combine the posts.of. President-of the Republic 
and Premier, granting a’certain amount of independence‘to“the Execu- 
tive, according to the American:pattern. But:the Communists objeci.to 
sany kind of presidential republic à-la Louis-Bonaparte. The Christian 
‘Democrats andthe parties to their-right favour-a two-chamber -Parlia- 
ment,-while'there-is some support'from the Left’ for'the.idea of a single 
elected ‘chamber. “An -intermediate solution with some possibilities of 
-success-is that of a Senate composed of‘members: drawn from-cultural 
‘and economic institutions-on a representative basis. There is.a clear 
desire to avoid: Government instability in office, the ‘curse of pre-fascist 
Italian democracy. ‘At-present the rejection of a Government ‘proposal 
‘by the Constituent Assembly does not entail resignation, and a special 
` -procédure-has been laid down for-a-motion of lack of confidence. Similar 
- projects have been ‘put forward for‘the new-Constitution, suchas the 
_necessity-of'a ‘joint vote. by-the'two branches‘of Parliament. Disagree- 
-menton a larger scale is noticeable in economic matters,should they be 
included in the-Constitution. ’ 
The Assembly’s'work must be completed in eight months:and.cannot 
‘be postponed for.more’than another four. Then'the new Republic will | 
‘take shape. The ‘revival of disunity.and dictatorial:and:monarchist 
threats depends.on:the success or failure of the new’Republic to lay the | 
foundations of a real democracy. The prestige which victory.confers on , 
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the Republic, and the new interests which will grow around it, will 
rapidly increase its supporters once the pre-referendum fears are 
removed. But a heavy. responsibility now falls upon the north : that of 
helping in the economic and social regeneration of the south and of the 
islands, thus achieving reconciliation among the Italians. 
- G. E. TREVES. 

(Formerly Lecturer in Public Law at Messina.) 


THE ITALIAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. 


HE break-up of the Conference of Foreign Ministers, who for a 
| second time have failed to come to an agreement on the drafting 
of the peace treaties, gives the opportunity for British, and it is 
hoped also American, public opinion to think again about the destiny 
of the Italian colonies in Africa. Public opinion should fortify the 
resistance of the British Foreign Secretary to the trafficking in African 
peoples as pawns in the game of power politics. Great Britain is indeed 
definitely committed on the question. Mr. Eden stated in the House 
of Commons in 1944 that the former Italian colonies would not: be 
restored to Italy, and confirmed an earlier statement of Mr. Churchill 
that the Italian Empire in Africa was “ irretrievably lost.” The Italians 
had incurred the bitter hatred of the Arab people in Libya, particularly 
of the brave and freedom-loving Senussi, who for twenty years kept up 
their struggle. They had incurred equally the hatred of the Moslem 
Somalis in their colony of Somalia, as the official publication of the 
British Military Administration, “ The First to be Freed,” records. In 
Eritrea, where they had ruled longer over a mainly Christian popula- 
tion, and had planted before 1934 a few thousands of their peasants, 
and after 1934 introduced an urban population of 60,000, they excited 
less violent hostility. But there, too, they were primarily interested in 
the development of the territory as a base for war, and in the develop- 
ment of the native people as soldiers against their kindred people in 
Ethiopia and against the Moslem Arabs of Libya. i 
Such education as they provided, and it was little enough, was to 
prepare a subject people for military and clerical service of their 
masters. All the instruction was given in Italian. And when the 
Fascist régime started to construct the ramshackle Roman Empire of 
Mussolini, the boys were encouraged to become little soldiers of the 
Duce. It is notable that the young Eritreans who had honourable 
ambition and who loved freedom turned to Ethiopia, and entered the 
service of that one independent country in Central Africa. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie encouraged them if they showed promise, and gave them 
facilities for higher education abroad. The present Ministers of Ethiopia 
in Great Britain and in the Soviet Union are both Eritreans in origin, 
and more than 1,500 men of that country were officers in the military 
and civil service of the Emperor after his restoration in 1941. 

If we want to know what Italian rule meant to her colonial peoples, 
the book Desert Encounter, written in 1930 by the Dane Knud Holmboe; 
gives a vivid account of the merciless war which Italy waged against 
the Arabs of Libya in her ‘‘ rapacious lust for power.” It seems un- . 
thinkable that she should be deemed fit to resume government of the 
peoples who hate her. But public diplomacy of our times has come to 
imply the washing of dirty linen in public, and the era of “ open 

„covenants ” to be identical with open violations of covenants. 


t y 
THE ITALIAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. 2I 
When the Foreign Ministers met at Paris in May to consider the dis- 
position of the Italian colonies, they put forward three different plans. 
The French cynically proposed that Italy should be the trustee adminis- 
trator for the United Nations in all her former colonies. The Americans 
proposed an international trusteeship with an international administra- 
tion for all the colonies. The Soviet Union had no stable position, but 
moved on the shifting sands of bargaining. Regarding the African 
peoples as a means of barter for their more direct interests, they first 
supported the American, then the French, plan. Presumably they do 
not care for the well-being of the Arabs, the Eritreans dnd the Somalis, 
or for the promises of the Charters. For them what matters is to secure 
for Yugoslavia, i.e. for their closed orbit, Trieste and the Julian March 
in the territorial settlement with Italy. If they can get that, they are 
prepared to ‘‘ compensate ” Italy in Africa. a 
Mr. Bevin had diverse plans for Eritrea, Somalia and Libya. The 
Ethiopian claim to Eritrea should be thoroughly examined ; and that 
claim on historic, ethnical and economic grounds seems overwhelmingly 
strong. But he suggested that she might receive only a portion of the 
former Italian colony. What should be the division was not disclosed 
in the meagre report of the correspondents. He went on to propose a 
United Somalia, which would embrace, besides the former Italian 
colony, the British colony of Somaliland and also the present Ethiopian 
province of the Ogaden conquered by Menelik fifty years ago. 
Apparently it was hopeless to get France to put her arid and neglected 
portion of the Somali territory, of which the only important place is 
Djibouti on the coast, into the pool. The United Somalia should be 
under Britain’s trusteeship responsible to U.N.O. Yet the objection is 
obvious to British trusteeship, and it has been taken forcibly by Mr. 
Molotov, who sees in it British imperialism. The other Great Powers 
would not accept it, nor does it seem in accord with the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter. The project of union would be more likely to find 
acceptance if a smaller Power or a group of such Powers, e.g. Scandi- 
navia, shared the trusteeship with Ethiopia herself, which has the 
greatest interest in the development of the Somali people. A joint 
trusteeship for the former Itdlian| colony, possibly with the ‘present 
British colony, would be a valuafylejexperiment, and avoid the suspicion 
of power politics. Haile ie recently engaged Swedish advisers 
and officers for his gove - and if Norway can give a Secretary- 
General of U.N.O., she or emnight well give a governor of Somalia. 
There is somethingyto b¥ said for uniting the Somali people who, in 
NE 


the nineteenth cent rible for Africa, were cut up between four 
states, Great Britai N , Italy and Ethiopia. But to take away, as 
X C 










Mr. Bevin sugg bout a quarter in area of Ethiopia’s present 
territory in considègat}on Yor the return of Eritrea would be a breach of 
the promises of the {tlantic Charter. British military administration 
has been maintained aXhe Ogaden since the Italians were driven out in 
1941, in spite of the protest of the Emperor who suspected some design 
of the kind now disclosed. The revised agreement, which the De La 
Warr Mission made a year and a half ago with Haile Selassie, provided 
that the continued occupation should not prejudice the underlying 
sovereignty. The Ethiopian flag was to fly with the British, and 
Ethiopian mineral rights were expressly confirmed. We cannot honour- 
ably seek to take away, or press Ethiopia to abandon, sovereignty over 
her province. 

The Somalis are a turbulent people, and do not like any foreign rule. 
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` But at least they are more akin to the Ethiopians: than.to any other 
people, and if. Somalia is to be a trustee-administration, as,the, San- 
Francisco Charter contemplates, Ethiopia has a. strong interest- and: 
responsibility to be a:trustee. The ports of the former Italian colony 
are the natural-economic. outlet for the produce. of her southern. and 
south-western regions. If it be objected thet she has not experienced 
administrators or the material resources to develop a backward terri-. 
tory, in addition to.the present Empire and Eritrea, that might. be a 
reason for associating in the trusteeship one or more nations of U.N.O. 
The American proposal. of a governing board with representatives of, 
several states might be adapted in that way. It is relevant, too, that the, 
Emperor is making a remarkable effort to develop the revenue. and; 
spread-education-among his people. The educational-budget has been 
raised for the current year to some $7,000,000 (£700,000), which is, 
nearly one-fifth of the total Government expenditure. In the long 
_- view the interests ofthe African peoples will be served by encouraging: 
them to combine in a larger political.and economic whole, not by, split- 
ting them into separate units. The opportunity should then be taken in. 
the establishment of a.trusteeship to guide the kindred:peoples towards; 
union. At Paris Mr. Bevin stood out against his colleagues for consulta- 
tion with Ethiopia before any disposition of the Italian colonies is made: 
At-the Conference of the Big Powers at Potsdam, immediately, after the 
end: of the war; the: smaller Powers interested in the treaties were- 
promised: that they would: have- the opportunity of expressing their: 
views. It would be a.mockery:to call.them in-only when the Big Four, 
have reached their decision. 

We turn finally to the disposition of the-vast and mainly desert.area. 
of. Libya, which is divided. into two.distinct provinces, , Cyrenaica in. 
the east and Tripoli in the west: It was agreed by:the Foreign Ministers, 
` that there must: be a period of trusteeship. But.they were not agreed 
who-should be the trustee. The Soviet Union at first put forward.a 
claim to the trustee administration of Tripolitania, which would give 
her a foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Americans had their. 
vague plan for the. international trusteeship of the whole. ‘France had, 
her unprincipled plan for-the Italian trusteeship of the whole. Mr. Bevin. 
favoured an arrangement: by which.the Arabs of both Cyrenaica.and 
Tripolitania.should be helped speedily to independence. If the. argu-. 
ment from British interest in.a country close to Egypt was clear.enough, 
his proposal had.some regard:to the wishes of. the Arab population. 
The Russians .did‘not persistently. pursue their claim, but joined forces 
with the French. It seems sufficient to dispose of the French balloon, 
to which Russia hitched her waggon, that, as.the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League at once made clear, the Arabs would.revolt against.a. 
decision to bring back Italian rule-in any form. When Mr. Molotov. 
suggested that an Italian trust would not be <.violation of British pledges, 
Mr. Bevin insisted that to-make the Italians trustee administrators. 
would be a-betrayal of our promises ,to the Senussi, and. Britain .could 
have no part init. It is to be noted that similar considerations.apply to. 
Italy having a trust for. any of her former colonies. 

The choice lies. between the American and the British proposals.. 
Britain has a special responsibility-; for it was her armies which.drove. 
out the Italians from the lands they oppressed, and it was.her statesmen. 
who promised the African peoples. that the- Italians. would. not be. 
restored. From Africa, the. Romans said, there is always.something. 
new. What is wanted is a New Deal, by which the big. Powers.or the 
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international society will give expert guidance and material help to.the 
African peoples without imposing their rule ; a change of heart, not a- 
continuation of the-old imperialism in.any form. As the greatest 
African Power, Great Britain should give the lead in recognising that 
the Africans who have- been freed from Italian servitude should have 
the. opportunity “‘ to, walk- freely along. the great. boulevards of the 
world.” i l 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
3 I. l i 


FEW minutes after midnight on June 2nd, 1946, M. Felix 
A Sowin, the- French Prime Minister, evincing visible signs of 
annoyance and regret, strode impatiently into the French Ministry 
of the Interior in the Place Beauvau. The abrupt and almost churlish 
- answers he gave to enquiries—a singular if but slight departure from his 
invariably.smooth and studied expression of unruffled affability—was 
an immediate revelation -to the waiting journalists of all nations that, 
notwithstanding his own ‘‘ triumphant return,” the election throughout 
France had gone far from well so far as the head of the Government was 
concerned. As a matter of.fact, by 5.a.m. on June 3rd, the results 
sufficed to show that it had falsified all.anticipations and belied all 
portents.. Until the eve of the poll it had become a fixed axiom among 
all the political. prophets, French and foreign alike, that the first 
consequence of this new appeal to the electorate would be a serious set- 
back for the Communist party. That was believed to be the inevitable 
and inescapable effect of the concentric attack which had been made 
upon it. It was believed with equal certitude-that the M.R.P., or Chris- 
tian Democratic party, would suffer substantial losses in its numbers as 
the equally inevitable effect-of the opulent financial rivalry of the new 
extreme Right party calling itself the “ Parti Républicain de la 
Liberté” ; and there was not a political club inthe capital where, in 
sporting parlance, very long odds would not have been given that the 
success of M. Léon Blum’s mission in America would bring a large 
accretion of votes: to the Socialist poll. There was finally a persistent 
and irrepressible undercurrent of feeling that, under.the very construc- 
tive and statesmanlike leadership which M. Edouard Herriot had been 
showing in contradistinction to the unsubstantial fulminations and 
yacillations of the “ tripartists,” the old: Radicals. would register at 
least a partial “ come-back ” and probably a politically numerical 
surprise. On each.and every of these four.cardinal points the auguries 
went awry. 

The principal: victor is, of course, the “ Mouvement Republicain 
Populaire,” which is. variously called the “ Christian Social ” and the 
“Christian Democratic” party, but which in the last analysis, like 
Dean Swift’s ‘‘ Maids of Honour,” is neither “one nor t’other ” ; for 
although the bulk of its members may.be Christians and even practising 
Catholics, many of them are certainly neither Socialists nor Democrats. 
It is no. exaggeration to say that until the last hour the renewed success 
of this party was in considerable doubt. It had been most credibly 
reported that thousands. of conservatively-minded Roman Catholics 
who in October 1945-had enthusiastically voted for the M.R.P. had been 
grievously disappointed because its representatives at the Palais 
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Bourbon had indulged in many exploits of political heterodoxy, not the | 
least being the whole-hearted support they had given the Communist 
and Socialist measures for the nationalisation of\industries. A definite 
reaction was, therefore anticipated. But once again the unexpected 
occurred. At almost the last moment the Church stepped in. Two or 
three days before the poll Le Pélerin—a small circular sheet issued 
weekly to the clergy and leading Catholic laity—appeared with 
categorical instructions to be conveyed through religious channels to 
all the faithful. The P.R.L. candidates were not to be supported ; on 
the contrary unswerving loyalty to the M.R.P. was enjoined since it 
was, in the last analysis, the only Catholic group capable of wresting 
pride of place and power from the irreligious Communists and Socialists 
in the Assembly. Moreover, the Clergy was instructed to impress upon 
all Catholic voters the solemn duty of exercising the franchise : absten- 
tionism must be emphasised as a social and political sin. To these 
exhortations, with praiseworthy discipline and fealty, the Catholic 
electorate duly responded. But there was.a much more dramatic 
development which apparently none of the political soothsayers or even 
the party agents had foreseen. The Catholic leaders in the new and 
inexperienced “ Republican party of liberty ” felt the sudden tug of old 
Church loyalties. Without much ado they scuttled their own new 
political ship. On the eve of the poll they either failed to present their 
lists or withdrew their candidates in favour of the M.R.P. men in no 
Jess than twenty-nine of the French counties cr departments. It was a 
manoeuvre of some magnitude and the effect was theatrical. It gave the 
M.R.P. eighteen additional seats in the Chamber, increased its electoral 
strength by over one million votes, and enabled it to leap into the first 
and predominant place among the three leading parties in the new 
Assembly. In every parliamentary division it can count on 164 votes. 
The second numerical victor at the polls was the Communist party, 
since it emerges from the fray with the loss of only two and can still 
count 144 seats. One of the features of the electoral fight which 
impressed all foreign and therefore dispassionate observers was the 
concentration of effort directed against this party, not merely by every 
section of the Right but also by many of the Socialists as well. ‘‘ Com- 
munism is the Enemy ” was a generally adopted slogan, and in many _ 
parts of France clericals and the commercial classes combined to 
promulgate the notion, not without some seeming justification, if the 
local Press was to be believed. The rich adherents to the P.R.L. were 
said to have amassed a campaign fund of some 300,000,000 francs, and 
this they freely lavished on a nation-wide anti-communist propaganda on 
` probably an unprecedented scale. The Communist party, whose 
political war-chest seemed certainly in no penurious condition either, 
replied with almost equal lavishness. But the election revealed the 
definite cleavage between the Communists and the Socialists. Not- 
withstanding the prudent reticences of M. Léon Blum and the cautious 
reservations of M. Vincent Auriol and the other pundits of the S.F.1.0., 
some did not hesitate to shatter the conspiracy of silence and “ bell’d 
the cat,” refusing to tell their constituents that there was political , 
harmony where actually there is no party felicity or peace at all. That 
was particularly the case with that doughty fighter and brilliant and 
sarcastic orator, M. André Le Trocquer, Socialist Minister of the Interior, 
who in defiance of the tripartite coalition launched what cannot other- 
wise be described than as ferocious personal attacks on some of the 
French Communist leaders, and for which he is unlikely to be forgiven 
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for some years to come. Inexplicably and surpfisingly enough, instead 
of reeling under these combined and formidable blows, the Com- 
munists re-emerged with only the loss of the two seats as already 
mentioned, but more amazingly still increased their total poll by 
something over 300,000 votes. They rank now numerically as the 
second party in the country, although their real influence is yet to be 
proved. 

The old traditional French Liberal Party, known as the “ Radical 
Socialists,” while not realising the expectations of its still unsubdued 
and undaunted adherents, managed to register a minor success. It 
increased the number of its representatives from 30 to 33, and it, too, 
added 300,000 votes to its total poll. Its most conspicuous successes, 
remarkably enough, were scored by some of its elder statesmen Such 
as Edouard Herriot, Yvon Delbos, and Violette ; by prominent figures 
in public life or in the Resistance movement such as the great criminal 
lawyer Moro Giafferi and Pierre Bourdan. En passant it may be said 
that their triumph is a well-deserved rebuke to the impetuously juvenile 
tendency in present-day French politics contemptuously to contemn 
every man of ripe political experience as ‘‘a useless back-number.” 
The revival of French Liberalism would perhaps have been accelerated 
on this occasion but for the strategic blunder of the party in submitting 
M. Edouard Daladier to the people’s suffrages again. It is indisputable 
that, although he is still able to command the adhesion of his native 
Provence (where the electors, with commendable charity, deem that he 
has expiated, or is trying to expiate, the political sins of the past and 
the tragic accident of Munich), Daladier proved a dead-weight in the 
fight. As one Radical candidate told the present writer : “‘ Throughout 
our campaign all over France we had to fight with a ten-ton millstone 
chained to our feet. That millstone was Daladier.” It is no secret that 
the Radical leaders expected their party to go back to the Assembly 
at least eighty strong and to have become the fourth among the 
groups in the House which really count. With an optimism which is 
admirably contagious they avow that, even numerically small as they 
are, they will exercise a totally disproportionate influence in the 
moulding of the new Constitution, since the crudities and rawnesses 
of the one formulated by Communist, Socialist and M.R.P. political 
youth were so contemptuously rejected by France as a whole in May 
last. The supreme splendour of French Radicalism, they jauntily 
declare, is its fascinating impermanence in power. 

One cannot be accused of personal bias or political prejudice in 
recording that the discomfiture of the P.R.L. was the most conspicuous 
feature of the election. It was total. The party’s aggregate vote, 
compared with that of the scattered Right fragments who went vali- 
antly and bravely into the field at the previous election, shows a 
staggering depletion of over one million. The attempt which has been 
made since by its too zealous partisans to demonstrate that the party 
actually scored a gain of four seats is purely a piece of illusory legerde- 
main. But the conception behind the formation of this “ Parti Ré- 
publicain de la Liberté,” from the point of view.of the leisured, proper- 
tied and moneyed classes, was an excellent one. It intended to enrol 
every elector who believed in the preservation of ancient privileges and 
dignities in both Church and State. It was to be, in short, an example 
of our own’ancient Conservatism in a new guise; a sort of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill type of French New Toryism. Its aristocratic ranks 
were to be leavened by a great portion of ‘‘ Conservative Democracy ” 
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in name ; it was to be modern and popular without being “ demagogic ’” 
or “ confiscatory ” in-its principles or practices. It was to preserve.the: 
sanctity: of individual effort and initiative in industry by giving Labour 
a“ corporative ” interest in undertakings and by rigorously suppressing. 
Communist “‘ spoilation.’’ Unfortunately in its eagerness to become-an- 
inordinately “ rich ” and “ wealthy” party it enlisted within its ranks. 
not only plutocrats and war profiteers, but men whose pre-war record: 
had rendered them strongly suspect:of an imitation Fascism, of Fascist 
tendencies and leanings or whose-activities during the Occupation had: 
earned. for them, deservedly or otherwise, the reputation of- being: 
“ Men of .Vichy.’’ Whatever errors of doctrine-or- opinion may be laid: ' 
at the door of French democracy, that of toleration of even the faintest; 
suggestion of the evil thing called Fascism is certainly. not one. It.is: 
impatient even now of what it regards as a too great leniency towards : 
those who were distantly involved in collaboration. So at the-election. 
they. metaphorically spewed-out of their mouths any and all of- the. 
candidates who they imagined were tainted in this fashion: For this- 
reason the prodigal.expenditure:of millions of francs.on electoral propa- 
ganda availed the P.R.L. nothing at all. 

The French Socialists have suffered a severe setback and a mortifying, 
disappointment: They. lost-seventeen seats and- 350,000.votes. Theres 
seems: to be little room.for doubt that, just'as. the Extreme Right’s: 
million votes‘were diverted to the M:R.P., so the bulk of the Socialists’ 
packet of 350,000 went on this occasion to the Communists: It-is- by. 
no means a wild conjecture to assume that the Socialist leaders paid the: 
penalty, “ among the militant and irreconcilable working -classes;”’ of; 
their eleventh-hour.attempt to secure or. to seduce democratic middle-.: 
Class support: by a more or less showy-and theatrical assault upon the. 
Communist bed-fellows with whom they had been collaborating in- 
Parliament. They suffered the fate which is prescribed for all political: 
syncretists. The bourgeoisie was not deceived by the blandishments:;. 
their very definitely red-tinted Left Wing assumed a still more blatantly. 
carmine hue and fluttered away to the regions where revolution has. 
no terrors. Another: feature of the.election which deserves: passing, 
mention, although it affects very few seats, is the first appearance on. 
the Erench:parliamentary stage of:Colonial deputies pledged to com- 
plete autonomy. Eleven Algerian and two Indian-Nationalists were 
elected. This constitutes, as yet; a small cloud no bigger- than a man’s 
hand, but it portends trouble in the future. 

Foreign policy played-no part at all in the election. Reproaches were 
freely. bandied about to the effect that the M.R.P. was-the creature-of- - 
the. Vatican:; that the Communists were the sinister instrument: of. 
Moscow ; that:the Socialists were the plaintive:.disciples of Downing; 
Street.. But: these allegations. appearéd to have-no effect upon the. 
electorate. Neither, cutiously enough, did the widespread popular. 
discontent with.French administrative anarchy and with inadequate- 


‘food supplies. The electors swore that they would have -their revenge- - 


om.the retiring deputies:and their parties, but they did nothing of-the: 
sort. The.reason.is:not far to seek. For one thing the three .major 
parties: were jointly and severally responsible for these. ills. It- was. 
difficult to. discriminate:among.them or.to apportion blame: But.above 
all-there. was a sort: of :psychic.consciousness, which seems:to: have no. 
basis in fact, that the country is approaching the dawn.of some-happier. 
era. Superficially, the Treasury situation has a: better. appearance: 
` The Lyons and then the Paris fairs have given.an ocular and.tangible; 
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demonstration of a considerable revival in industrial production. The 
success of M. Léon Blum’s financial quest in the United States appeared 
to be another. stimulant to this. new-born but unfounded: popular 
optimism. - 

Politically the election has produced but little change. There are 
still fundamentally two. main issues which divide all Frenchmen. The 
first and oldest is that-of Clericalism-versus Anti-clericalism. The second 
is Nationalisation versus Uncontrolled Individual. Enterprise. On. both 
these issues the new. Assembly will show a Left majọrity. In.opposing 
all attempts at reviving clerical interference in education or in public 
affairs, the Radical-group will.join the Socialists and the Communists 
and.will provide a small majority. In desiring to maintain and develop 
the process of.a: gradual nationalisation of key industries; the M.R.P. 
is in agreement with the Socialists and the Communists, and provides 
an overwhelming majority. But neither issue is likely to become 
practical politics in the new Provisional Assembly since its main and. 
save.for the discharge of current affairs, its sole duty is-to draft a new 
and, it is devoutly to be hoped, a.better, more reasonable; and more 
practical Constitution for the Fourth Republic than- that which the 
common. sense. of the French democracy rejected.on May 5th last. 
Happily all parties seem determined.to concentrate upon this-task anā 
to accomplish it in as short a time as possible, so that within a few 
months there may be still another appeal: to-the people to elect’ < 
definitive Parliament.capable of moulding the more permanent insteac 
of the merely ephemeral destinies of this great race. 

Paris. W. WALTER CROTCH. 


II. 


NGLISH: Press comment: on the French general election has 
F icat mainly: with: the results in: terms: of party, strength— 
L_especially the unexpected. success of the M.R.P.—and has not 
analysed the effect on these-results of the electoral system used. For 
the election of the first Constituent Assembly, last October, France usec 
for the first time a form-of proportional representation ; therefore that 
Assembly reflected pretty. accurately the real opinion of the French 
people. This second election was held under. exactly.the same system, 
and it is therefore not surprising that it has given a result not strikingly- 
different from the first. A whole nation does not change its. mind in 
seven months ; merely one opinion or another. gradually increases its 
adherents. The M.R.P. has won over to its-side another 4-7 per cent. 
of the electors—and has increased the number of its Deputies by 3-1 per 
cent. Contrast this with what happened in.a British general election. 
Over:a similar period—from. December 1923: to October 1924—the 
Conservatives increased their poll by, 8 per cent. but their. seats by 
29 per. cent: Suppose the French Constituent Assemblies had been 
elected.by our method. We might well, have seen an Assembly over- 
whelmingly Left followed by one overwhelmingly Right, producing 
in turn. utterly different Constitutions, each-of. which would, be un- 
acceptable to the majority of the French people. The parties so evenly 
balanced in:the actual Assembly have indeed a difficult task: to reach 
agreement, butat least we know that when. they do produce an agreed: 
Constitution it will.command the assent-of most Frenchmen. 
Another good effect of proportional representation is evident to any, 
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observer who knew French elections under the old system. Scurrilous 
personal attacks have almost ceased—the motive for them disappears 
with the disappearance of the single-member constituency. One 
personal attack on the Communist Party leader seems to have done 
most harm to the attackers. Our Press has commented on the re-election 
of nearly all the party leaders and other prominent figures of French 
politics. This would indeed be noteworthy in Britain, where the best 
brains of the losing parties are so often excluded from Parliament ; it is 
a matter of course in any P.R. election. That statement, however, needs 
one qualification : where the list system is used, as in France, the leaders 
elected are the best men in the opinion of the parties ; under P.R. as it 
exists in the English-speaking world, those elected are the best men in . 
the opinion of the voters. This vital difference-accounts for the hostility ` 
shown by so many Frenchmen towards their new electoral system. The 
voter's choice is confined to selecting a party ; he exercises it by placing 
in the ballot-box the printed list of his party’s candidates without 
changing the order of the candidates or in any way expressing a personal 
preference between them. The voters determine how many seats each 
party is to have ; who fills those seats is settled by the party machine 
alone. As the Constitution was rejected largely because it seemed to 
give too much power to party machines, it is not surprising that the 
French seek also to change their electoral system. 

Some change in the direction of more personal choice will undoubtedly 
be made. Only the Communist Party maintains its support for the 
rigid list system, and its own rank and file reserve their cheers for other 
parts of the programme. Outside the party organisation, a prominent 
ex-Senator has organised a “league for the defence of universal 
suffrage ’’ against the dominance of the party machines. What is likely . 
to come of this? Some people are ready to buy more personal contact 
. with their Deputy even at the cost of the injustices inseparable from the 

old majority ‘system. But that system, besides being unjust, suffers 

from its association with the bad old days oz French politics, and more 

people look forward rather to a modification of the new way. Most 

European countries use list systems which are less rigid than the French. 

Italy, for example, voted on the same day by a method which not only 

gives the parties more exactly proportional representation but allows 

‘the voter greater freedom of choice. In France the smaller parties are 
at a disadvantage because they may poll a substantial number of votes 

without reaching the necessary quota in any given constituency. Even 

so, the number of votes thus wasted is very much less than the eleven 

million wasted in the last British general election, and the knowledge 

that this will be so helps to account for the much heavier poll in France. 

In ‘Italy those votes which are ineffective im the constituencies are 

. utilised to elect members of that party from a national list. That in 
` itself adds still further to the power of the party as against the voter, 

` but this is compensated for by the fact that the voter is allowed to 
express his preference for certain candidates on his party’s list. No 
longer is the first choice of the party machine necessarily the first man 
to be elected. ‘The Italians’ opinion of their method is not yet known 
here, but it is clear that the additional complication did not prevent a 
heavy poll—even among a people long uaused to elections and so 
illiterate that pictorial symbols of the parties had to be used. In 
Denmark, where similar opportunities exist to discriminate between 
candidates, the latest election showed a marked increase in the number 
of voters taking advantage of them. France therefore has available for 
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her guidance several Continental examples of list systems which have 
given good service and which avoid the main vice of the French one. 
There remains the possibility that she may be influenced by the 
example of proportional representation in the English-speaking world. 
It has been an interesting experience to introduce to certain French- _ 
men the idea of the single transferable vote. They are accustomed to 
proposals for curing defects of the list system by modifying it in one 
way or another ; they have never conceived it possible to get rid of the 
lists themselves. They are quite unprepared to find that all they wish 
-can be attained not by further complications but by an entirely 
different method which is literally as simple as 1, 2, 3. To number all 
the candidates in the order of one’s own preference seems the perfect 
expression of democratic choice, and to find that to do so results in the 
fair representation of all parties is very satisfying to one’s sense of 
justice. Those Englishmen who look on P.R. as the unimportant hobby 
of a few cranks should have seen some French democrats hail it as little 
short of a divine revelation, a saviour of threatened liberties. It is of 
~ course not to be expected that the whole country will be infected over- 
night with a similar enthusiasm, but at any rate it is recognised in 
France that the method of election is of fundamental importance to the 
working of a democracy. In that realisation France would appear to 

be ahead of us. 

ENID LAKEMAN. 


VOLTAIRE IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY MEMOIRS. 


HROUGHOUT his life Voltaire was good copy for the numerous 
memoir-writers of the eighteenth century: he may indeed be 
said to have been born in the purple of these writers. For St. 
Simon himself, their prince, deigns to interrupt, for one brief moment, 
his glowing descriptions of kings and their courts, their mistakes and 
their triumphs, and not least of his own ceremonial and political 
activities, by this characteristic allusion to the roturier Voltaire : 
“ Arouet,” he remarks, “fils d'un notaire qui l’a été de mon père et 
de moi jusqu’ à sa mort, fut exilé et envoyé à Tulle [1716] pour des vers 
fort satiriques et fort impudents. Je ne m’amuserais pas 4 marquer 
une si petite bagatelle, si ce méme Arouet, devenu grand poéte et 
académicien, sous le mon de Voltaire, n’étoit devenu, à travers force 
aventures tragiques, une maniére de personage dans la république des 
lettres, et même une manière d'important parmi un certain monde.” 
Voltaire had no opportunity of expressing an opinion on St. Simon’s ' 
great work, as it was not published till after the deaths of both St. 
Simon and Voltaire. But he did see the Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, 
which, though little more than a bare chronicle of events at court, was 
found useful by St. Simon as a basis on which to found his own majestic 
comments. By Voltaire, however, Dangeau’s Journal is dismissed with 
the contemptuous remark that “il faisait écrire les nouvelles par son 
valet de chambre.” i ’ 
The first French'memoir-writer to devote much attention to Voltaire’s 
activities was Mathieu Marais, a consulting lawyer in Paris, otherwise 
notable for his friendship and correspondence with Bayle, for whose 
great Dictionnaire he wrote several articles, including those on Henri ITI, 
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Henri duc de Guise and Marguerite reine de Navarre. His enthusiasm 

for Bayle -was‘indeed shared:by Voltaire, who in 1735°wrote of-Bayle 
-as “ cet esprit si étendu, 'si sage et si.pénétrant, dont:les livres, tout 
-diffus qu’il penvent être, seront-à jamais la bibliothèque des‘nations. 
‘Ses moeurs n’étaient pas:moins respectables que-son:génie. Le désin- 
‘téressement+-et l’amour de ‘la paix,:comme de-la vérité, étaient -son 
caractère ; c'était une âme divine.” 

Marais’ -memoirs start just: before-the accession of Louis XV:in.1715. 
-and are continued’ to’within a year or two:of his own death in 1737, 
„partly in that form -and later ‘by his correspondence with Bouhier, 
‘president of the Parlement de Bourgogne and a-member:of the.French 
Academy, to whose seat Voltaire ‘himself succeeded in 1746. It is 
interesting to note that Marais, at first an enthusiastic -admirer .of 
-almost all -Voltaire’s writings, becomes less enthusiastic:when<in closer 
.contact-withthe more critical Boúhier. As early as 1717, when Voltaire 
-was only 23, Marais-notes‘the success of his Oedipe: “T a-lesprit 
‘satirique, est mêlé -avec les gens de la cour, fait des couplets:et a -été 
‘mis à la -Bastille . . „soupçonné d’avoir fait -des chansons contre le 
„Régent. ... Dans-les lettres-qui sont jointes à son Oedipe il a.critiqué _ 
hardiment-l’Oedipe de Sophocle, celui de Corneille et.le sien propre.” 
‘Of La Ligue he says that it is “un ouvrage merveilleux, un ichef 
d’ceuvre d'esprit, beau comme Virgile . . . qui sent le génie d’un:homme 
consommé . . ..un poëme merveilleux qui feit la gloire de notre nation.” 
Then of Marianne he declares, “ Nescio quid nascitur Iliade,” and of 
its author as “ le plus grand poéte que nous ayons,” and records that 
it was acted at’Fontainebleau‘by the’ Queen’s command ; ‘and that his 

Zaire had had “‘ un succès étonnant.” But it is a different story later, 
in the correspondence with the less enthusiastic Bouhier. Marais then 
confesses some shame at the enthusiasm with which he had acclaimed 
-Zaīre, and on Voltaire’s Temple du*Gout declares that “l’impudence 
-élle-méme:ne peut aller plus loin . .,. il mord tout le-monde-et cherche 
sencore des -coups de -baton,” -alluding to Voltaire’s drubbing. by~the 
-cowardly Chevalier‘de Rohan’s lacqueys, while the Chevalier ‘himself 
‘in the background shouted, “ Ne ‘frappez -pas sur la tête, -parcequ’il 
‘peut ‘encore -sortir quelque chose ‘de bon.” Even on the Henriade 
Marais confesses that its ‘‘ théologie’est affreuse et brilable.” Voltaire 
‘himsélf seems to have‘borne no malice tc the authors of this corre- 
spondence ; for on succeeding ‘to ‘Bouhier’s chair at the Académie:in 
‘1746, he describes his: predecessor as “‘ faisant ressouvenir la:France:de 
-ces‘temps où les plus-austéres magistrats et consommés comme lui.dans 
‘l'étude des lois,-se délaissaient des fatigues de leur. état dans les-travaux 
‘de litérature.” 

-Except for Marais and Bouhier, Voltaire ‘receives little attention 
from the French diarists during his interesting three-years’ sojourn in 
‘England, where “he made acquaintance with Newton, Bolingbroke, 
Toland, Tindal and other free-thinkers, wrcte his biography of-Charles 
XII of Sweden-and finished La Henriade, and dedicated it to Queen 
Caroline. ‘Nor does he figure in other memcirs' between 1730-and 1742, 
‘when-he had:returned to France, amassed some wealth and theniagain 
‘léft the country with Mme du ’Chatelet. “Back in Paris by November 
1742, for the following nine months he was an object'of special atten- 
tion ‘to the secret police, as appears:in the Journal de ‘Police, -published 
-as an -appendix to Barbier’s Journal. The only item worth quoting 
‘from this egregious police journal is the report of a letter from Frederick 
the Great to Mme du Châtelet: ‘‘.Je ne congois pas messieurs les 
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Français: ils n’ont qu’un bon ‘ministre, ils le reléguent; un bon 
` général; ils ne l’emploierit-pas ; un-bon poéte,’ils le chassent.” 

But he had already become-a friend of the Marquis d’Argenson, one 
of the few French statesmen of the eighteenth century with original 
ideas on Policy. ; ; of whom.on his, premature death in 1757 Voltaire 
wrote: “ J'ai regretté-le. Marquis. d’Argenson,-notre vieux camarade. 
Il était_philosophe, et .on l’appelait à Versailles ‘la bête.’ ” During 
d’Argenson’s brief tenure of the Foreign Office between 1742 and 1746, 
Voltaire figures to someiextent.in: his friend’s. illuminating Mémoires. 
The high point of their intimacy seems to have been during the success- 

ful campaign in the’ Low. Countries, when: the:French under‘ Louis XV’s 
‘eye'bedt the’English at'Fontenoy in:1745. “‘“Ah! -le bel emploi pour 
votre historien-! ” writes:Voltaire to d’Argenson,-who' had been-with the 
‘King during’ the-battle, ‘“Il y-a-trois-cents:ans queles rois.de-France 
-wout ‘rien “fait de -si glorieux, -je suis fou de-joie!”’ and on ‘getting 
d’Argenson’s -account : of ‘the ‘King’s courage: “Vous -avez écrit, 
‘Monseigneur,:une lettre telle:que Mme de Sévigné-]’eut-faite, si elle 
‘setait-trouvé-au milieu-de-la!bataille.... Adieu, :Monsieur, .j’ai‘la 
-fiévre'a:force d’avour embouché'la‘trompette. ‘Je-vous:adore.’’ “Not 
“content with-this extravagant tribute to Louis XV, “ Voltaire,” says 
«the ‘diarist Barbier, ““ qui-est-le -grand:poéte de nos jours,.a fait, en 
-deux jours, :un-fort:beau poëme sur-la-bataille de Fontenoy, sur-le 
‘simple détail qu’il.en-a-vu-sur les lettres.” 
. Voltaire’s rather unexpected: praise of Louis XV may ‘have been due 
‘to the fact‘that two years previously the King. and the then reigning 
‘mistress, Mme de Chateauroux,:had suggested him as successor ` to~ 
‘Cardinal ‘Fleury’s chair at:the-Academy. Against them the minister 
‘Maurepas had, in Voltaire’s words, reported in Barbier’s Journal, 
proposed “ un vieux imbécilerévêque:de- Mirepoix. Il.représenta que 
c'était offenser Dieu qu’un profane comme moisuccédat a-un'cardinal.”’ 
*On‘that occasion-Maurepas had his-way‘and Mirepoix.was elected ; but 
‘shortly: afterwards-Mirepoix Tesigned: his bishopric and ‘signed himself 

“anc. évêque de !Mirepoix,” -which Voltaire -persistently :altered to 

‘ane évêque.” On'this incident the comment of:the secret- police is 

“que Voltaire déclame-hautement contre- les -François, -les -ministres, 
PAcadémie, : ‘et surtout-contre l’évêque de‘Mirepoix, ‘et‘l’on blame le 
‘gouvernement de ne l’avoir:pas:mis à la:Bastille.” 

At ‘any rate-Louis XV,'soon tiring of the-martial ardour -he :had 
“displayed. at:Fontenoy in-watching, from.a safe: distance, .his troops 
“winning the-victory; had: to be amused in other ways. ‘Mme de.Pompa- 
dour, the new mistress and:a clever. woman; hit orn the idea of providing 
-him with representations of the latest-plays in the private court-theatre, 
tobe acted by:a:few selected courtiers before the King and a:carefully 

chosen: audience. The first -play - “put on the ‘boards - of this theatre 
was Woltaire’s L’Enfant Prodigue, in spite:of the’fact that “ Voltaire 
était .devenu -difficile a: obliger’; -il.avait contre lui toute: ‘la -famille 
royale : -la lutte. était dangereuse pour:Madame de:Pompadour ; mais 
“elle osa la tenter,” -according to‘the: Morceux SHistoriques illustrating 
‘the Mémoires. of Mme du-Hausset; the-Pompadotir’s dresser.: The result 
was an immense success, so much so that Voltaire was given the honorific .. 
„titles -of “ Historiographe ” -and “ Gentilhomme’de‘ila Chambre du 
“Roi,” which seems:to have given'him.lasting satisfaction. 

‘But his'favour was short-lived. -Presuming.on:the success’of his play 
7he-had the unfortunate inspiration of.addressing these verses*to the 
mistress : , 


ea 
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Ainsi donc vous réunissez 
Tous les arts, tous les dons de plaire, 
Pompadour! vous embellissez 
La cour, le Parnasse et Cythére. 
Charme de tous les yeux, tr ésor d’un seul mortel, 
Que votre amour soit éternel! 
Que tous vos jours soient marqués par des fêtes! 
Que de nouveaux succés merquent ceux de Louis! 
Vivez tous les deux sans ennemis! n 
Et gardez tous deux vos canquêtes! 
Had Voltaire been content to send these verses privately to the 
mistress, all might have been well. But he was so pleased with them that 
he must needs circulate ther to the whole court: “ Il voulait par là 
se ménager la double jouissance, et d’en recevoir des remerciments, et 
de profiter, pour la première fois, des entrées qu’il devait au succès 
de son Enfant Prodigue.” But, as so often happened, he had over- 
reached himself, and stirred up a hornet’s nest of his own and the 
Pompadour’s enemies, who, not unnaturally, took the verses as an 
insult to the Queen and all the royal family. The King’s daughters, on 
their matutinai reception by their father, the day after these verses 
were broadcast, “‘ redoublérent de caresses, et profitérent de ces épanche- 
ments mutuels pour l'amener à sentir la nécessité d’éloigner de lui un 
auteur qui... se permettait des vers scandaleux que S.M. ne pouvait 
laisser impunis, sans prouver que la gloire était moins intéressante pour 
sa personne que pour sa maitresse. Le roi était faible : lexil de Voltaire 
fut signé avant que Mme de Pompadour put le savoir.”- This time the 
exile was definitive for the remainder of Louis XV’s reign, by Voltaire’s 
own choice ; indeed Voltaire never revisited Paris during the remaining 
thirty years of his life until four months before his death in 1778. 
The only other reference I have discovered to Voltaire’s connection 
with the royal family in Louis XV’s reign is his just remark to the 
Queen Marie Leczinski, recorded in the Duc Luynes’s Mémoires, 
“ que Votre Majesté ne souffre pas la médisance dans son cabinet.” 
Little is said in the contemporary memoirs of Voltaire’s noblest work 
in combating legal injustices. But in the appendix to Barbier’s Journal 
there is a notable correspondence between Voltaire and d’Alembert on 
the legal murders in Louis XV’ s reign, and on the fiendish cruelty of 
the presiding judge Pasquier, “‘ ce mufle de boeuf et ce coeur de tigre. ... 
L’inquisition,”’ he continues, ‘‘ n’aurait pas osé faire ce que les juges 
jansénistes viennent d’exécuter,” as in the case of “ cing jeunes gens 
condamnés aux flammes pour des folies qùi méritaient Saint Lazare.” 
In some cases Voltaire succeeded in getting such iniquitous judgments 
quashed in his lifetime, as most of the others were at the Revolution : 
but in all but one case the savage sentences had already been carried 
out. The best known, perhaps, of his successful efforts to remedy legal 
injustices was in ¿his rehabilitation of Lally Tollendal, the notable ` 
French governor in India, who was executed in 1766. “ Voila donc la 
récompense de 55 années de service,” said Voltaire ; but it was only 
after Louis XVI had succeeded to the throne that the original judgment 
- was posthumously reversed. f 
The last Mémoires to be noted as dealing with Voltaire are those i 
attributed to Bachaumont. They were indeed begun by Bachaumont 
in 1762, but were continued after his death in 1771 by two other diarists 
for another eleven years. Their main interest lies in ‘the meticulous 
day-to-day account of Voltaire’s last sojourn in Paris from February 
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roth to May 30th, 1778, and of the difficulties that arose about his 
burial in consecrated ground. By that time Voltaire was at the zenith 
of his fame and the whole world of Paris thronged to his lodging to do 
- him honour: the only exception to the general welcome was that he 
was not officially recognised by the royal family or asked to court. 
Louis XVI indeed declared ‘‘ qu’il n’aimait ni estimait M. de Voltaire,” 
but that did not prevent Marie Antoinette from attending at the per- 
formance of his Irène and “le crayon à la main, semblant écrire les 
plus beaux vers de la pièce.” He attended a meeting of the Académie, 
and on the same day a gala performance of his Nanine at the Théatre 
Frangais, where his bust was placed on the stage and he himself crowned 


with a laurel wreath, as Mme Vestris declaimed verses in his honour : 


Voltaire, reçois la couronne 

Qu’on vient de te présenter : 

Il est beau de la mériter, 

Quand c'est la France qui la donne! - 


There was one break in his stay at Paris, when he appeared to be 
dying, and on that occasion he was induced to receive a father confessor, 
l'abbé Gauthier, by whom he was shrived; and his only reply to 
Condorcet, d’Alembert and other philosophers who were shocked at 
this action was “ qu’il ne voulait pas que son corps fût jeté a la voirie ” ; 
while to the confessor he said ‘‘ Vous avez raison, monsieur le curé ; 
il faut mourir dans la religion de ses pères. Sij’étais aux bords du Gange, 
je voudrais expirer une queue de vache à la main.” But after this brief 
interval he resumed his narquois attitude to the world in general, and 
died peacefully on May 30th, 1778, saying to the priest who was at his 
bedside: “ Monsieur le curé, laissez moi mourir en paix.” -Even so 
his body had to be smuggled out into consecrated ground at Scelliéres, 
whence, at the Revolution, it was brought back and finally interred in 
the Panthéon. Perhaps the finest contemporary tribute to Voltaire 
on his death was in the letter addressed by Catherine of Russia to his 
niece and quoted by Bachaumont: “ Ce grand homme sut inspirer 
aux humains cette bienveillance universelle que tous ses écrits, même 
ceux de pur agrément, respirent, parceque son 4me en était profondé- 
ment pénétrée.”’ 

Basi, WILLIAMS. 


HERBERSTEIN’S RUSSIA. 


ARON SIGISMUND VON HERBERSTEIN, whom the Western 
Brora long and justly honoured as the first full revealer of 
Moscovite or Independent Rus to other Christian nations, begins 
to be of interest from 1515 or 1516. Thus he opens the great chapter of 
his life just as his future master, the Emperor Charles V, was beginning ~ 
his Spanish reign. But, well ere this, Herberstein had been a man of 
some distinction. Born of a lesser noble family, he had learnt some 
Wendish-Slavonic, even in his school-days. And, though he always 
remained a thorough German in character, mind, sympathy and 
speech, this accomplishment, suitable only (they thought) for a “ born 
slave,” led his school-fellows to bully and taunt the future explorer of 
Slavdom. (‘‘ Saepe Pater dixit, Fili, quid inutile tentas? ”) 
As time went on, his knowledge of the basic Slavonic, common to 
Wends, Poles and Russians, combined with his diplomatic gifts and 
his loyalty to the House of Austria to make him a natural envoy to 
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Krakow or to Moscow. With Moscovy, under Ivar the Great (1462- 
1505), both the Emperor Maximilian and his predecessor Frederick III 
had nursed a growing friendship, till it had developed into something 
of an entente. And now, in making choice of this wise young nobleman 
as his ambassador to Ivan’s successor Vasili (or Basil) III, the con- 
_ temporary of our Henry VIII, Kaiser Max showed his usual good sense. 
Sigismund received the Imperial commission at Hagenau in Alsace, 
and at Augsburg was joined by Gregory Sagrevski, the returning Rus- 
sian envoy and a most useful guide. - Together they travelled through 
lands of the Austrian Duchy, and through Moravia and Upper Silesia, 
to Krakow, still the capital of the “ Pospolitaia.”” The Polish King 
and Court, however, were away at Wilna, whither the German traveller 
followed them. The presence of Sagrevski, an envoy of hated Moscovy, 
was not acceptable to the Poles ; he parted from Herberstein at Grodno, 
and rejoined him on the Western Dvina. But the Imperial representa- 
tive, though bound for that same hated Moscovy, was cordially received 
at Wilna. 

On, therefore, over the snowfields and snow-clad woodlands, and 
over the marshes and streams of all that wet and tangled region from 
Wilna to Lord Novgorod the Great, some 100 miles south of the 
Petersburg of the future. (It was the very sponginess of these lands, in 
a summer of endless providential rain, which had saved this Novgorod 
from*storm and sack by the all-conquering Tartars, wellnigh 300 years 
before.) Here Herberstein arrived on Palm Sunday, April 4th, 1517, 
the year of the great Protestant outbreak in Germany. ’ 

Novgorod lay far indeed from Germany. But here the Teutonic 
stranger was, in a sense, no stranger. The Hanseatics were still powerful 
in the gteat city—under Moscow, as under the practically independent 
republic. And so Herberstein was welcomed with enthusiasm. . A 
curious gift was begged of him—the sledge in which he had travelled 
from Krakow; and this vehicle was hung up, “ in rei memoriam,” in 


the German church of Novgorod, on the commercial side of the 


Volkhov. 
The remaining stages of the long journey were rapidly concluded; 


and the envoy reached Moscow on Low Sunday, April 18th. His entry , 
into the White Stone City was imposing ; he was escorted by a princely 


-suite, including fifteen nobles, sent by the Tsar ; a good residence was 
assigned him, and superabundant provision of food and drink ; but, 
in his view, a close watch was kept upon his movements. 

On April 21st, ten days after Easter, he was received in audience by 
the Sovereign. Immense popular interest was taken in the rare event. 


(And the visitor’s conviction was that such interest was deliberately - 


fomented, the more to impress both influential foreigners, on arrival, 
and the Moscovites themselves.) All shops near the Kremlin were 
closed. The crowd was so great that Herberstein’s escort had to force 
a way through the press. And the reception was very cordial. “ How 
is our brother Maximilian, petor and King? ... And hast thou 
travelled well? ...” 

The Embassy had for one chief object the mediation of a peace 
between Poland-Lithuania and Moscovite Rus. But the Polish attitude 
was truculent ; Moscow was haughty ; and in this matter Herberstein, 
though treated with distinguished consideration, did not succeed. 

On November 2oth, 1517, he left Mother Moscow, after a visit of 
seven months. At his departure Vasili presented him with a fine horse, 
from his own royal stables, and with splendid furs, hunting dogs, and 


t 
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other valued Russian gifts. A’ special sledge was constructed for 
Sigismund, he was conducted to the frontier by a guard of honour of 
about 200 cavalry, and a Moscovite ambassador returned with him to 
the Hapsburg- Court. Travelling by Smolensk and Wilna they 
reached Krakow early in 1518. Exactly a month later they were in 
Vienna. 

The Emperor (that same Kaiser Max who had sponsored the Russian 
friendship, and who even kept an open mind towards Luther’s Protes- 
tantism) was delighted with Herberstein’s performance. The plan of 
Russian-Polish appeasement had not materialised. But the Moscow 
entente had been developed. And being, like Kublai Khan, a lover of 
far countries and strange customs, he was charmed with his envoy’s 
vivid picture of remote, mysterious Moscovy. Long after his usual hour 
of rest he would listen to Herberstein, till sleep overcame him. 

And although the shrewd old Emperor soon passed way (in 1519) 
his grandson and successor, Charles, the Fifth of Germany and the 
First of Spain, thought as highly of the Ambassador as his grand- 
father. He added further to Herberstein’s rewards; enabled him to 
continue his career ; and in 1526 sent him again to Moscow as second- 
in-command of a new Embassy. Between his two Russian missions 
Sigismund enjoyed interesting experiences. And not least was his 
observation of the Diet of Worms ; of the appearance of Martin Luther 
before the Emperor; and of the vast interest excited by the new 
leader (1521). . 

Starting early in 1526 (January 12th) the envoy-explorer travelled 
again in the convenient company of returning Russian diplomatists. 
And just as formerly he had been charged to learn about general 
Moscovite conditions, so now he was specially instructed to enquire 
about Russian religion. 

Passing through Poland, however, he found something of a “ lion in 
the way.” For King Zigmunt had now become suspicious of this 
Russian-German intercourse. ‘‘ What neighbourhood, or what 
relationship,” was there between Kaiser and Tsar, that they should 
constitute themselves mediators between Krakow and Moscow? 
Poland had made no such request, and could easily force the Moscovite 
to make peace. In a word, he “‘reproved the officiousness of our 
Princes as inopportune.” It was now particularly inopportune, as the 
“ complex and languid body ” of the Empire Romain-Germanique was, 
for the time, revivified by the Spanish Monarchy, through the momen- 
tary Personal-Union of the Crowns. The alarming phantom of an 
Anti-Polish League, stretching from the Volga to Cadiz, began to trouble 
the Polish conscience. But Herberstein’s dignified serenity, and the 
peacefulness-and frankness of his explanations, dissipated the clouds 
and brought on sunshine once more. The Pole even honoured an old 
bond produced by the German envoy, “and sent me 1,000 florins in 
good Hungarian gold, like an honest King.” So on, therefore, by 
Brest Litowsk, over the Berezina (‘‘ wider than the Dnieper at Smolensk, 


as I saw with my own eyes ’’), and by Smolensk to Moscow once more. - - 


As on the previous occasion, the journey involved much physical 
suffering and mental anxiety. a 

But .now again in Moscow Herberstein was cordially received. 
There was even a touch of intimacy. ‘‘ Had-he ever shaved off his 
beard? ” asked the Tsar. And when the envoy pleaded guilty—“ I, 
too,” said Vasili, “ did that once, when I married.” (In this respect 
Basil III was more tolerant than his son, the Terrible Ivan, who has 
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left on record his judgment “ that all the blood of all the martyrs 
would not atone for such an outrage upon the Image of God! ”’) 
Once more the Moscovite talked confidentially with the visitor. 

Once more he was “ distinguished ” at court functions.. Once more he. 

was dismissed with deep respect. ‘‘ For their guidance”’ the envoys 

. were also informed of serious events nearer home—the Turkish victory 
of Mohacz and the overthrow of Hungary (1526). 

Herberstein’s Commentaries on Matters Moscovite open with a survey 
of geographical conditions and historic development. And herein his 
references to his host, Basil III, and to Basil’s father, John the Great, 
Ivan Veliki, are specially valuable. Š 

The-latter, he truly remarks, was ‘‘ most fortunate.” He accurately 
notes that Ivan “at last ” declared himself ‘‘ Monarch of all Russia.” 
And this monarch’s extraordinary successes in war and in statesman- 
ship, the wonder of his contemporaries, are well emphasised. “Ina 
day ” his Russians gained what cost Vitold of Lithuania many years’ 
exertion. “ Quietly living at home, he increases his dominions ” (Ivan 
more than doubled the extent of Moscovy),‘‘ while I, fighting daily, can 
scarce defend my own borders.” So envicusly complained the Tsar’s 
distinguished relative, Stephen, the Great Palatine of Moldavia, 
who had fought brilliantly against Mahomet the Conqueror and 
“ Matthew” (otherwise Mathias) Hunyadi, surnamed Corvinus, 
the Trajan of Magyar history. 

Ivan’s “exalted” marriage—with Sophia “of the race of the 
Paleologi’’—is not forgotten. And Herberstein adds some anecdotes 
about this “ very artful” woman; her supposed influence with the 
Magnus Dux ; and her reproaches about the Tartar suzerainty, which 
she found on her arrival but which faded out soon after—‘‘ Had she 
married a slave of the Tartars? ” : 

_ It is curious that nowhere does Herberstein seem definitely to notice 
the extinction of that vassalage. In contrast with this silence Ivan’s 
conquests of Novgorod, of Tver, and (essentially) of ‘‘ Casan,” are not 
passed over. Nor some, at least, of his work as Master-Builder at 
Moscow. Nor does the Commentary fail to seize the true meaning of his 
new sovereign titles. By such terms as Lord of All Russia, John the 
Great was claiming an Imperial, Cesarean, position. And it was clear 
that he (and his son) did not consider ever the Holy Roman Emperors 
of the German nation at all superior to themselves. For ‘‘ now all men 
called them Emperors, and so they termed themselves.” Herberstein 
sensibly rejects the tale that either Ivan or Vasili applied to Pope or 
Emperor for the kingly title. To the Pope, he declares, the Moscow 

= Sovereign gave no “‘ superscription ” but that of “ Doctor.” (But we 

shall soon see another side of this question.) 

Tsar Basil, however, though industrious and grasping, had had 
marked unsuccess in war, even if flatterers celebrated mythical 
victories. “ Half the army may be destroyed. Not a man, they say, 
has fallen.” 

As to the autocratic power, then at its height and possessing much 
popular confidence, and even gratitude, Herberstein is accurate and 
vivid. The Prince had unlimited authority over the lives and property 
of all his subjects. ‘“‘ They say openly, The Will of the Prince is the 
Will of God...” ; and “they call him God’s Key-Bearer and Cham- 
berlain.”’ 

In Herberstein’s account of Moscovite coronation ceremonies it is 
typical of his thoroughness that he refers to that symbol of ancient 
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Russian sovereignty, the Shapka or Cap of Vladimir Monomakh—the 
famous head-dress of the last powerful Prince of Kiev in the early 
twelfth century—which became so quaint a symbol of the supreme 
power. (“I leave tomy heir the Russian Empire, the Shapka of 
Monomakh, and . . .” as we see in the will of Ivan the Terrible.) 

Of the social life of Moscovite Russia, at this time—just as the 
Protestant Revolution was beginning and the Humanist Renaissance 
had reached its zenith—Herberstein also writes with truth and justice, 
though sometimes with irrepressible dislike. 

The condition of women, for instance, he finds “ truly most miser- 
able,” especially in the better classes, where they lived absolutely shut ` 
up at home, closely guarded, and denied any sort of authority or 
influence even in trivial domesticities. Among the masses, however, 
such harem-like conditions could not be maintained, and here the 
women did the household work. 

Such female slavery, Herberstein feels, was but a reflection of a social 
order which confessed all Russians to be mere serfs of the Prince. Thus 
the loaves of bread which the Tsar, at his banquets, sent to honoured 
guests seemed true emblems of the “ hard yoke ” of that people, for 
they were made like a horse’s collar ! 

The Russian Army Herberstein rather depreciates. Certain merits he 
admits, certain current detractions he corrects ; but, on the balance, 
he is hypercritical. Moscovite valour, he thought, did not last long ! 
In attacking fortified places they generally failed. The use of cannon 
they could not understand ! 

Justice, writes our commentator, was both cruel and venal. Yet, 
though Ivan Veliki had endeavoured to enforce the death penalty for 
various offences (by his ordinances of 1497) the Russian tendency was 
to eschew capital punishment. Bribery was rampant, while the over- 
worked poor, living most wretchedly, were constantly plundered by 
their landlords and the soldiery, who insultingly called them “ Christians 
and black rascals.” 

The subject of Moscovite trade naturally receives attention from our 
Ambassador. But when he tells us that German and Swedish traders 
could not pass beyond Great Novgorod—and that only Polish-Lithu- 
anian traffickers were admitted to Moscow itseli—we ask for qualifica- 
tions. 

But it was eternally true—though not of Moscow only—that here 
traders dealt ‘‘ most deceitfully.’’ The Russian skill in postponement 
of business settlements was maddening. And when most they “ swear 
and protest,” adds the visitor, it is “ with the very intention of over- 
reaching.” T i 

On his second journey Herberstein had been specially charged to 
explore the subject of Russian religion. And this, of course, he did— 
conscientious to a fault he ever was. Not the least interesting of his 
contributions to this subject is the letter he transcribes from ‘‘ John, 
Metropolitan of Russia, to the Archbishop of Rome,” in other words 
from the Primate of Moscow to the Pope. This is an epistle typical of 
one, but not of all, aspects of Russian churchmanship. It arose out of a 
mission lately sent to Rome to explain, and appease, Church differ- 
ences. And, like the mission in question, it naturally belongs to the 
very period of Herberstein’s embassies. ‘‘ Faithful ” exposition of 
- Rome’s deviations, as viewed by the writer, here combines with a deep 
respect for the great Apostolic See of the West. 

“I have loved thy glory, O Lord and Blessed Father, most worthy 
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of the Apostolic Seat... . From afar thou hast looked down upon our 
humility ... cherishing us... saluting us .'. . enquiring concerning 


"our Orthodox Faith, and admiring when thou didst hear [our Creed]. 


For so the Bishop related to us. ; 
The Ambassador (like English visitors at the end of this sixteenth 
century) also notices the absence of preaching in the Russian 


‘Church ; its conservatism; and its intolerance of criticism: ‘‘ The 


` 


Moscovites boast themselves to be the only true Christians.” ‘‘ Such 
are the . . . childish dotages of . . . barbarians,” is the furious comment 
of Tudor Protestants on this same (distorted) claim. ; 

It is clear that, on the whole, Herberstein was repelled by Russian 
manners, customs, character, and government. But he is stirred to a 
generous admiration by the burning missionary zeal of Russian church- 
men. “ Many idolaters, and others,” had they converted—having an 

“eye to this only, the rendering of service to God, and the recalling of ` 
wanderers.” 

The Commentaries finally attempt something likea full“ Chorography” 
of Moscovy and the regions adjoining, sketching the chief features of 
every large town, racial region, or important natural object. 

Nothing perhaps impressed the author’s contemporaries more than 
this. For it certainly was, in its time, a very remarkable effort and a 
noteworthy advance on anything of earlier time. 

But space will not permit even the briefest referénce to these deeply 
interesting discoveries and descriptions—not even to the “‘ spacious 
metropolis ” of Mosqva, nor to the Russian conquests in the Far North, 
up to and beyond the Urals, as far as the Lower Ob. 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY. 


T is easy to think of Germany in terms of Junkers and of the 
|: master race.” But Germany is also the country which can be 

associated with the growth of socialism. Even before 1914 the 
Socialists had become the strongest part in the Reichstag. Their 
unceasing protests against the undemocratic character of the Empire 
and the Kaiser’s sabre-rattling policy had gained them much influence 
in Germany and respect abroad. It is they, too, who were largely 
responsible for the creation of the Weimar Republic. And yet organised 
socialism, despite its great apparent power, failed both in 1914 and in 
1933 to prevent the triumph of forces to which it was opposed: It is as 
if its democratic and internationalist idealism served only to exacerbate. 
and invigorate the nationalism of its opponents, as if the masses merely 
paid lip-service to this idealism, at heart remaining loyal to their 
instinctive patriotism. The German socialists proclaimed ideas which 


` could be interpreted as meaning that they valued class solidarity above 


national solidarity. In times of crisis the prosaic German workman 
turned away from the “ high-brow ” theories of his party leaders and 
followed the men who frankly put the nation on a pedestal, instead of 
rather shamefacedly admitting its existence. 

There was no real socialist movement in Germany in the first half 
of the nineteenth century: only between 1850 and 1870 did the in- 
dustrial revolution really begin to take effect. The newly formed 
industrial proletariat was faced with various obstacles to a happy life, 
each of which was the cause of a multitude of individual tragedies. But 
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_ the longing for better conditions of life remained as capitalism developed 

further and further after 1870. Gradually German society came to be 
represented by three classes: the politically powerful aristocracy, the 
economically powerful bourgeoisie, and the politically and economically 
impotent proletariat. The distressed state of the proletariat urgently 
required a remedy: one need not be a socialist to admit the truth of 
- this. We, to-day, might have seen in State intervention the obvious 
solution, but the State was slow in understanding the problem. More- 
over, State intervention would have been resented by the liberals who 
had at last acquired considerable influence and who were proud of the 
achievements of laissez-faire. It is only in the late seventies that a 
wider public became interested in the social problem, stimulated by the 
activities of certain prominent historians and economists in the Verein 
für Sozialpolitik ; and it is only in the eighties that effective social 
legislation of an advanced type was introduced by Bismarck. In 
certain circles, however, the importance of the problem had been 
recognised as early as the sixties. The progressive liberals realised that 
laissez-faire was of little use to the “ have-nots,” and they sought the 
political support 'of the wage-earners by sponsoring the formation of 
trade unions. But these aimed at making the individual fitter for the 
struggle for existence within the capitalist system and so appealed only 
to the ambitious minority. The churches, too, sponsored trade unions, 
but this connection with the Church restricted their appeal. 

A far more comprehensive solution was offered by the socialist 
movement. In the early sixties numerous associations of workmen and 
artisans were formed. A nuniber of outstanding men—Marx, Engels, 
Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht—moulded these independent associations 
into a movement which helped to change the face of Germany. Though 
Lassalle’s (1825-64) ideas were less revolutionary than those of the 
others, he should be treated first, for he, more than anyone, is respon- 
sible for making the members of these associations conscious of belong- 
ing to a movement with great political potentialities. A typical Utopian 
hothead in 1848, he retired from active politics after being arrested for - 
revolutionary agitation. In 1862, however, he sensed that a powerful 
new movement was germinating. In a series of speeches he formulated 
clearly the ideas which others felt but vaguely, and in 1863 was elected 
president of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein. As a theorist he 
is remembered for his ‘‘ iron law of wages,” but his real contribution to 
German socialism is that of a statesman, not of a theorist. He realised 
that before overcoming its economic impotence the proletariat had to 
overcome its political impotence. The introduction of universal 
_ suffrage became his first goal. ` He also demanded State financing of 
industrial enterprises to be run by the workmen themselves. In other 
words, he accepted the possibility of reform within the given framework 
of society. His programme contained elements of State socialism and 
even of nationalisim, since in foreign politics he supported the Prussian 
policy. He was, however, personally ambitious, dictatorial and oppor- 
tunist. 

Meanwhile, a rival movement had arisen under the leadership of 
August Bebel (1840-1913) and Wilhelm Liebknecht (1826-1900). 
Dissatisfied with the efforts of Lassalle’s followers, they founded in 
1869 the Sozialdemokratische Arbeiterpartei at Eisenach. Under 
Liebknecht’s influence this party accepted the principles of the First 
International. It was Marxist and defended its doctrine with the zeal 
of a convert. Rejecting all compromise, it proclaimed the need to 
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replace existing society in toto by a new, socialistic society. It is this 
branch of the labour movement which triumphed and imposed its will 
when, at Gotha in 1875, it amalgamated with Lassalle’s- followers to 
_form the Sozialistische Arbeiterpartei Deutschlands, known since 1890 
as the Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands. . f 
Marx’s (1818-83) teachings are based on dialectical materialism. 
Material necessity causes men to associate in society. The individual 
belongs primarily to the class with which he has common interests. Life ~ 
is one continuous struggle for existence between rival economic classes. _ 
In capitalism therich own the means of production and exploit the work- . 
men by retaining the surplus value of their labour. The workman’s 
loyalty should, therefore, be towards his class; he can have no real 
national Fatherland. Meanwhile, capital accumulates in a decreasing 
number of hands as the struggle for existence continues among the 
capitalists. This process and the repeated economic crises eventually 
bring about the-collapse of the system. The exploiters are expropriated 
and a classless, socialistic Society emerges. Marx gave the German 
Labour movement a method of thought, the main lines of its strategy, 
and a set of political-economic principles which could be accepted as a 
philosophy of life. The convert was expected to reject many deep- 
rooted sentiments, such as patriotism, as well as habits of thought and 
prejudices inevitable in a bourgeois society. There arises the possi- 
bility of a conflict between loyalty to the doctrine and loyalty toa man’s 
traditional set of values. In theory the German socialists chose the 
former loyalty and were naturally accused of Reichsfeindschaft; but in 
practice they did not always reject the latter and were accused of 
` treason by the doctrinaire purists. 

Theoretically they were revolutionaries—even if they preferred legal 
methods—and condemned collaboration with any representatives of the 
capitalist system. Representation in the Reichstag appeared useful to 
them merely as a chance for agitation. But their leader Bebel, though 
always remaining the “‘ deadly enemy ” of bourgeois society, realised 
that in practice a purely negative attitude would not gain popular 
support, that it was tactically wiser first to acquire political power 
within existing society and then to use that power in order to reform 
the latter; for it was only-a question of time before the revolution 
became afait accompli, voted into existence by universal suffrage. He 
was, therefore, prepared in practice to ¢o-operate with bourgeois 
-parties in order to.introduce such legislation as might prepare the way 
for a more democratic form of government or improve the conditions of 
life of the proletariat. Such interim measures would include a pro- 
gressive income tax, the extension of the right of association, and, . 
above all, extensive social legislation. Gradually a “ free ” State and a 
socialistic society would emerge with universal, equal and direct 
suffrage ; freedom of opinion ; free, universal and equal education by 
the State; religion as a private matter ;. the means of production 
owned by the community. His readiness to co-operate never extended 
to the sanctioning of a budget. This question was often debated by the 
party around r900, but Bebel-always maintained that sanction of a 
budget would imply acceptance of the existing society. Socialist 
agitation was so successful that interest in the social problem grew 
unceasingly. -© In elections socialism experienced one success after 
another : its representatives in the Reichstag increased from 2 in 1870 
to IIo in 1912. Its progress was not stopped even by Bismarck’s 
repressive legislation (1878-90). 
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In the last decade of the nineteenth century the socialists were con- 
fronted with an unexpected problem. The capitalist system, instead of 
collapsing, showed signs of increased vitality with an increasing number 
of small savers having a material stake in it. Vollmar and Bernstein 
argued that Marx’s theories were not always applicable, that a revolu- 
tion was unnecessary in a society which was developing satisfactorily 
of its own, and that it would be wiser. to co-operate actively with this 
society. This revisionist tendency was condemned, after heated dis- 
cussions, by the great majority at a party congress in 1903. This proved 
more of a theoretical than an actual defeat : in theory all wanted to 

_ appear intransigent, but when it came to practice the majority found 
compromise more reasonable than intransigence. Both in 1914 and in 
1918 it was the realistic, opportunist, revisionist tendency that took 
the upper hand. 

In August 1914 the socialists were faced with a particularly difficult 
problem : whether or not to vote for the war budget. It seemed as if 
they could not do so without betraying their foreign policy of interna- 
tional conciliation, compulsory arbitration, and disarmament. If they 
really wanted to bring about the “brotherhood of all mankind,” f 
if they were “ conscious of the international character of the labour 
movement,” was it not criminal cowardice to support the war effort ? 
Would not this be a retreat from the position occupied by Bebel and 
Liebknecht when they refused to vote for the war credits in 1870? 
Such were the arguments put forward in August 1914 by a number of 
socialists in the Reichstag, including Haase, their parliamentary leader. 
The majority, however, argued that if Germany was invad& all would 
suffer, including the working-class ; also, did the foreign socialists refuse 
to bear arms? Bebel himself had said that it was “‘ the most sacred 
duty of the citizen, should a foreign invader want to devastate our land, 
to oppose him with all our might.” Besides, Russia provided a useful 
excuse, for the German socialists could claim to be fighting not against 
the democratic West but against the reactionary East. No party 
proclamation could check popular enthusiasm. The patriotic wing led 
by Ebert and Scheidemann carried the day. The socialists voted en bloc 
for the credits, declaring that “‘ in the hour of danger they would not 
leave their country in the lurch,” and that they were ready to die 
“ provided Germany lived-on.” In other words the “ Majority sogial- 
ists ” discovered that they were Germans first and socialists afterwards. 

As the war dragged on the conflict between the Majority and the 
Minority socialists became acuter. Some of the former were carried 
away by patriotic fervour ; they began to link the cause of socialism 
with that of Germany; they declared that a German victory would 
benefit the world ; that true socialism was being put into practice in 
war-time Germany ; in fact, that the German revolution had already 
taken place in 1914. True, they insisted that their support was given 
on the understanding that a peace of conciliation would be-signed and 
that certain reforms would be introduced (ministerial responsibility to 
the Reichstag, new law. of association, electoral reform in Prussia). But 
the Government showed no eagerness to fulfil these conditions. By 
supporting this Government the Majority socialists compromised them- 
selves in the eyes of the doctrinal purists. The Minority (led by Haase, 
Bernstein, Kautzky, Ledebour) grew in numbers from 14 in 1914 to 
43 out of rro in-December 1915, and eventually formed the Independent 
Socialist Party in April 1917. Meanwhile a yet more radical movement 
had appeared under the leadership ‘of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
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Liebknecht. At Kienthal (Switzerlanc) in January 1916 they pro- 
claimed their revolutionary principles. They formed the Spartakusbund 
which in January 1919 became the Communist Party. 

The various representatives of socialism came to grips in the winter 
‘of 1918-19 amidst strikes, riots and demonstrations. The Spartacists 
sought to create an entirely new form of society to be governed by 
“ soldiers’ and workers’ councils ’’; the Independents sought merely 
to impose socialism, by force if need be; the Majority socialists, 
frightened by the spectacle of the Russian Revolution, refused to 
impose anything on the German people without its assent, and insisted 
on democratic elections to a National Assembly which would decide , 
on the future constitution, They felt that the majority of their country- 
men wanted peace and order. They would not even envisage the 
immediate socialisation of industry for fear that it should disrupt yet 
further an already disrupted economy, After months of unrest and not 
inconsiderable bloodshed the Weimar Republic was established. The 
Majority socialists remained in power for some years in the Reich 
and till 1932 in Prussia. But Germany had not become a socialist 
country, though some democratic and socialistic reforms had been 
introduced. For fear of chaos the Majority socialists had abandoned 
radicalism and saved bourgeois society. The revolution turned out to 
be a coup d'état illuminated by flashes of rioting. Circumstances pre- 
- vented the triumph of evolutionary socialism. Increasing numbers 
found that they really had ‘‘ nothing but their chains to lose.” As the 
crisis deepened, so the policy of the golden mean lost its appeal. Some _ 
went over fo the Nazis, seduced by the promise of a nationalist Utopia Al 
others to the communists and their revolutionary Utopia. And so in 
1933 the socialists could not or would not oppose the “ constitutional ” 
victory of the Nazis, not even with a strike. : i 

If the renascent socialist party in Germany to-day is to succeed it 
must learn from the failure of its predecessor. The socialism which 
demands social justice and State intervention in economic life has come 
to stay in Germany. But socialism cannot be successful if it allows a 
conflict to arise between loyalty to the nation and loyalty to the ideal 
of democracy and of social justice, for national consciousness is a 
permanent feature in the German character. It cannot be ignored for 
the sake of an abstract theory. Socialism can only try and. curb its 
dangerous and foster its creative features, for in times of crisis loyalty 
to the nation tends to prove itself stronger than loyalty to an ideal of 
democracy and of soçial justice. . 

g i NIcoLas SOLLOHUB. 


MR. JINNAH. 


TYPICALLY English house, whitewashed, double-storied, 
moderately big and graciously prominent, standing in a well-laid 
garden, with lawns as smooth and green as of Epsom Downs: it 

is No. 10 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi, where Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
the Muslim leader, lives. A furlong of meandering path through high 
pine trees and you reach the door where a footman greets and ushers 
you into a’secretary’s room. Jinnah is informed of your arrival and a 
minute later steps are heard in the corridor. Someone-is coming to take 
you into the study. The man who comes to take you in is no other than 
Jinnah himself. He always receives his visitors. The first thing you 
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are bound to feel is his. personality. Tall, lean and handsome, he is 
strikingly well dressed. ‘Light in complexion, with prominent nose and 
eyes flashing from behind bushy eyebrows, he looks the picture of self- 
confidence. Though seventy-one he does not look it. Hear him talk. 
‘His resonant soft undertone betrays the burning passion he hides 
within for his cause. Looking at him, it would be hard to believe that 
he is the type of man who can move a hundred million to revolt. He 
combines the warmth of his enthusiasm with cold logic. He reaches 
out his hand to his file-laden table or book-packed shelves for some 
reference to substantiate his points. His assertions are the result of 
painstaking study and long reflection. By the time you are ready to 
leave you are at least convinced of one thing: right or wrong, he is 
always ready to put his case before you. His firm faith in his cause is 
not at all shown by dogmatism. He has always carried his way to 
success by persuasion. 

As the leader of one hundred million people, Jinnah is one of the most 
important personalities of the world to-day. But while the life stories 
of other celebrities indicate the reasons of their success, to most of the 
people even in his own country it is not generally understood how he 
got at the top. Born of well-to-do parents—his father, Jinnah Poonja, 
was a hide dealer in Karachi—he was well looked after. But by the 
time, as a youth of 20, he returned from England after studying law, 
his father had lost his wealth and he had to start on his own. “ For 
three years,” he tells impatient youth, “ I attended the chambers from 
ten till six without a single brief.” Those were his hardest days. But 
perseverance and hard work paved his way to wealth,” his income 
began to be reckoned in millions of rupees, and his probity of character 
earned him the title of “ the Lord Simon of the Indian Bar.” Though . 
to-day rich and living in comfort—he owns palatial buildings in 
Bombay, Delhi and in what he would call the capital of his Pakistan, 
`~ Lahore—he has never forgotten those difficult times and works as hard 
as ever. 

Jinnah began his political career at the age of thirty in 1906, when 
he became secretary to the great Parsee statesman, Dadabhoy Narodji, 
for whom he has a deep respect and from whom he says he learnt much. 
In 1910 he was already a member of the Imperial Legislative Council. - 
In 1916 he was elected the President of Muslim League. It was in this 
year that an understanding between Hindu and Muslim found concrete 
expression in the Lucknow Pact, arrived at between the Muslim League 
and Congress. At that time Jinnah was a member of Congress. But not 
long after, when Gandhi, from whom he was separated by profound 
differences in policy and outlook, came to the helm, he left it. This’ 
“ Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity” was disappointed with 
Gandhi’s methods and ends. “‘ In the face of danger,” Jinnah said later, 
“the Hindu sentiment, the Hindu mind, the Hindu attitude led me to 
the conclusion that there was no hope of unity.” Henceforth his 
attention was concentrated on defining the Muslim position in Indian 

“politics. In the twenties his Fourteen Points became known as the 
Magna Carta of Muslim freedom. In 1930-1 he attended the Round 
Table Conference in London but was not invited to, its third session by 
Lord Willingdon. This, it has been suggested, was due to the Viceroy’s 
desire of paying off an old score. For, in earlier years, Jinnah had 
“ committed the unforgivable crime of organising the notorious anti- 
Willingdon agitation,” which earned him a Jinnah Memorial Hall in 
the Bombay Congress House-on His Lordship’s retirement from the 
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Bombay Governorship. At that time he became so much disgusted with - 
the Indian situation that he resolved to leave his country and settle 
in England, where in fact he stayed for some years in the early ’thirties. 
This brief sketch of Jinnah’s life would have sufficed for honourable 
- mention in Indian history. But his later career, beginning at the age of 
61 in 1937, has been so phenomenal that anyone interested in him now ` 
does not even care to remember his achievements of earlier life. The 
Jinnah of to-day, the man of destiny of a hundred million Muslims, was 
formed only after 1937 when he started a campaign of reorganising 
Mussulmans under the banner of the Muslim League. It is this period 
which has produced an entirely new man, the Jinnah of revolution and 
the masses. And it is this development which has baffled’ his old 
colleagues and heartened his new followers. For one thing, with/all his _ 
skill as a parliamentary debater and his keen eye for reading-hidden 
meanings as a constitutionalist; he was never credited with being a 
man of the masses. As a thinker and statesman he has always preferred | 
the solitude of his study. He.has done so little to cater for cheap _ 
popularity that at 64, after about thirty-four years of public life, it was 
a common joke to ask any Muslim ¢ongawalla (driver of a horse-driven 
carriage) if he had heard of Jinnah. The bland “ No ” was advanced as 
a shattering argument against his leadership. This obscurity contrasted 
sharply with the popularity of Gandhi, whose name was known through- 
. out India. Yet, to the amazement of everyone, to-day he is the spokes- 
man, for millions of Muslim peasants, small shopkeepers and soldiers, 
with a programme of such revolutionary character that not many years 
_ago it was déscribed as a “‘ poet’s phantasy: y.” He has transformed that 
phantasy into a political fact. 

How did it come about ? Jinnah is nothing if not a realist. However 
unpleasant, he always faces facts. And the undeniable fact of the Indian 
situation is that Hindus and Muslims are two separate and distinct 
people. For a thousand years they have lived under conditions most 
propitious for unification, yet that unification was not to be. Common 
racial stock (go per cent. of Muslims are converts from Hinduism), ~ 
common central governments, geographical unity, have not been able 
to bridge the cultural and social gulf created by the two diametrically 

- opposite social orders of Hinduism and Islam. While the former stands - 
for the division of society into castes (sixty million untouchables being 
the lowliest of the low), the latter stands for equality. As rulers for eight 
hundred years Mussulmans were not averse to a united India. But 
when the British ended their supremacy acceptance of an all-India 
basis spelled perpetual subordination to the four to one Hindu majority. 
‘The Mussulmans had to take stock of the situation. This stock-taking 
started with Sir Sayyed Ahmad in the nineties of the last century when 
he opposed and prevented the joining of Mussulmans in the Hindu 
Congress movement. All these later years have-been spent in efforts 
somehow to fit Hindus and Muslims into a constitutional scheme. But 
the clearer the goal of self-government became the keener the battle 
grew, till in 1937 he made the emphatic declaration that in the circum- 

_ stances of India, where more than one nation lived, democracy of the 
western type, which implied a certain homogeneity, could not work, 
That declaration was followed by a scheme of partition into Hindu and 
Muslim India in 1940. This was a solution which was free from the 
ambiguities of safeguards. In the hearts of Mussulmans who hated 

peing dominated by Hindus it touched a responsive chord. It was this 
recognition of facts and enunciation of a bold scheme which earned 
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Jinnah the tremendous support of Mussulmans in the brief space of 
five years. - 

Jinnah’s rise among Mussulmans is amazing. He has never enjoyed 
the reputation of being a devout Muslim. Even his smooth chin was 
an argument against his leadership. Many of the Muslim leaders in the 
past had been obliged to grow ‘beards for the sake of prestige and 
popularity. He does not answer to any of the popular notions of a 
Muslim ghazi. In fact he defies all descriptions of a hero or a revolution- 
ary. His greatest asset is his integrity of character. Even his bitterest 
enemy. has paid him the tribute of incorruptibility. “‘ Gold and silver 
can never buy him.” If’any man’s character has become destiny, it 
is his ; and not only his, but the destiny of his hundred million people. 

Pakistan is perhaps one of the few movements of the world which 
-were started precisely with the organising machinery of a typewriter 
and a typist. This mighty mass movement is literally the creation of 
one man. To its building has gone Jinnah’s genius for hard work, his 
uncanny understanding of psychological moments; his unshaken self- 
confidence, great determination and unflinching faith in his cause. 
Exclusive by nature, he would not address huge meetings if he could 
help it. Neither is he fond of cultivating the friendship of journalists ; 
though always courteous to them, he does not like the idea of being 
lionised. When a correspondent approached him for his views on the 
Viceroy’s plan during the last Simla Conference, in 1945, he replied : 
“ T do not believe in discussing the plan through the Press.” 

Jinnah is not the kind of leader surrounded by a dozen secretaries and 
followers. He works alone. Much of his time after breakfast is spent in 
opening his own hundreds of letters and going through other papers. 
He is compromising by nature but always remembers the limit. Deeply 
loved by millions, he lives a rather lonely life. Apart from his sister, 

„who keeps his house, hardly anyone enters his personal life. His wife, 
daughter of a Parsee millionaire, died long ago and that seems to have 
left a permanent mark on his life. In the evening you can see him 
strolling in his garden of jasmine, beech and gulab. Hands locked behind 
his back, intently looking on the path he is treading, it seems his mind 
is always at work. So desiring to remain far from the madding crowd, 
he is truly the picture of a man who is least alone when alone. The 
cares of his followers keep him constant company. 

Z. A. SULERI. 


THOMAS MANN ON THE 
GERMAN MIND. 


T may be of some interest to learn what the greatest of the few 
[cman anti-Nazi authors, Thomas Mann, has to add to the question 

whether Germany and National Socialism are identical. He was one 
of the first to warn Europe of what it would have to expect from Hitler 
if it did not stop him-in time. During the war he tried, by broadcasts 
which have now been collected,* to enlighten his fellow-countrymen as 
to the real essence of National Socialism, and was doubtful only if the 
words or the deeds of that terrible movement were more detestable. He 
told the Germans what “infamous adventurers” and “criminal 
tyrants ” they were following ; he spoke of the Führer, “the most 


* Deutsche Hörer : 55 Radiosendungen nach Deutschland. Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 
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repulsive figure upon which the light of history :has ever fallen,” and 
his clique of menagerie beasts. They should, he told them, not see in 
Hitler “ the millennial man who has come to replace Christ’s gospel of 
the brotherhood of all men under God by the teachings of a body and 
soul destroying despotism.” With flaming words he depicted the un- 
speakable horrors the Nazis had committed in all countries they 
temporarily conquered, and he foretold at an early stage that all 
Hitler’s victories would prove in vain. “‘ Hitler’s fallis a world necessity, 
perfectly inevitable ” ; the day of his defeat will be “the day of 
redemption for millions upon millions. Everywhere men will embrace 
each other with tears of joy.” He warned the Germans that it was up 
to them to accelerate Hitler’s fall: the-longer they tolerated him the 
deeper they would get entangled in blood-guiltiness. You must not 
fear, he told them, that the end of Hitler means Germany’s end ; it 
only means the end of those criminals who think they are chosen to 
conquer the world. He tried to incite them to revolt by saying that 
they need not fear the guns of the S.S. ; a régime which fires at its own 
people was lost all the more surely ; ‘‘ a people that wants to be free is 
free in the very Same moment.” Again and again he showed his com- 
patriots that freedom was not the outmoded rubbish the Nazis would 
have it—freedom was and would remain what it had been for more 
than two thousand years: “the light and soul of Europe.” .When 
V-Day came, he said: ‘‘ What an abyss has been torn open between 
Germany and the civilised world ! But the hour is great, the hour the 
dragon has been slain, when that terrible and abnormal monster called 
National Socialism perishes and Germany is freed, at least, from the 
curse of being Hitler’s country. . . . It is a great hour, the return of 
_ Germany to humanity.” It is no mere chance that he uses the simile. 
of the dragon, for did not the National Socialists deify Hitler as 
Siegfried the dragon-slayer ? He was not the dragon-slayer, but the 
dragon itself which was killed by the armies of liberty. ` i 

This hour of liberation Thomas Mann thought to be the right moment. 
to ask again low Hitlerism became possible in Germany. He tried to 
answer that question in a lecture* delivered in the Library of Congress 
in Washington on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. He confessed 
that it was difficult for him to deal with that problem with cool objec- 
tiveness, and he added: “Truths one tries to tell about one’s own 
people can only be the result of self-examination.” The German people, 
he says, has-undoubtedly given to the world many great and beautiful 
- things, “but again and again they have proved burdensome to the 
world in a very unfortunate manner.” How can this be explained ? 
The German soul has always had in it “ something scurrilous and 
ghostly, something secretly sinister ” ; although grown civilised, it has 
kept something of “the hysteria of the last decades of the Middle 
Ages ” ; certainly, there can be traced ‘‘ an atavistic neurotic trend in 
the German soul.” à . 

He reminds us that the hero of Faust is a man “ who, from -insolent 
desire for knowledge, sells his soul to the devil.” This Faust seems to 
him to be a very German figure: for “‘ to sell one’s salvation in order 
to get, for a while, all the treasures and power of the earth ” is something 

-“ specifically familiar to the Getman character.” He calls Luther 
“a gigantic incarnation of German mentality.” No doubt he was 
a great man, but he was great in an unfortunate manner. He 


* Deutschland und die Deutschen. Die Neue Rundschau, October 1945. Bermann- 
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was very tender and sensitive, but at the same time terribly‘ robust, 
wild, fundamentally uncivilised, anti-Roman, anti-European. One has 
only to think of Goethe to realise how different these two great men 
were. Goethe was no less an incarnation of German nature, but he was 
civilised ; the Germans, however, have always kept nearer to Luther 
than to Goethe. Luther’s greatness shows two faces: Germany owes 
‘him her language and her bible, Europe owes him the liberation 
- from scholasticism, the renewal of conscience, liberty of thought, - 
criticism, philosophy. On the other hand, he broke up Europe’s 
Christian unity which was an ‘‘ obvious tragedy,” caused the Thirty 
Years War, and’ threw German culture backwards in an enormous 
degree. The devil had his hand in the matter that time too. Luther 
bears responsibility for German servility, German “‘ unpolitical sub- 
servience.” True, he fought for and won the freedom of the Christian 
soul, but political freedom was nothing to him, he even “ hated it in 
` the depth of his heart.” By reacting in this way he “ partly fostered 
and partly created the dualism of bold speculation and political 
infancy.” Since Luther the Germans by liberty only meant the right 
to be German, nothing but German, and to reject everything that would 
qualify and restrict their national egoism, that would tame it and 
induce it to serve humanity. The German idea of freedom is vélkisch, 
anti-European, and always very near to barbarism. Their freedom was 
only turning outward against other peoples ; inwardly, in Germany 
itself, there was never such a thing as freedom. All German revolutions 
have failed: that of 1525 when the peasants revolted against their 
feudal masters and Luther cursed that revolutionary movement 
“which might have given Germany’s history a happy turn, a turn 
towards freedom ” ; in the same manner the revolutions of 1813, 1848, | 
and 1918 failed. 

As'a third proof for his statement on the German character Thomas 
Mann mentions the Romantic movement. German Romantic poets 
and thinkers are often fascinating in their yearning reveries, but their 
souls cling to a kind of dark archaic piety ; they only honour “the 
irrational and demonic powers of life,” and oppose all rational views in 
. philosophy and politics which, they say, are but a shallow humanism. 
True, this opposition to the extreme rationalism of the Enlightenment 
brought about a renewal of philosophic thought ; but because of that 
the Germans began to think themselves more profound than the 
Western peoples and to outlaw reason in every walk of life, so long. and 
so much that, in the end, German romanticism became “ that hysterical 
barbarity, that drunkenness and convulsion of arrogance and crime’ 
which now find their ghastly end in an unparalleled physical and 
psychical collapse.” One more example: To the irrational German 
soul the world owes ‘‘if not the most beautiful, but the deepest and 
greatest music.” Music is ‘‘ most calculated order and chaos-breeding 
anti-reason at the same time, abstract and mystical ” ; and ‘‘ abstract 
and mystical, i.e. musical, is the relationship between the German soul 
and the world.” His musical instinct made the German turn inward, 
made him seclude himself from the world, made him a metaphysician ; 
but in the long run this meant that the speculative and the political 
element fell apart in his soul, and this helped National Socialism into life. 
The unworldly German was a cosmopolitan, but in the end this cosmo- 
politanism encouraged the Germans to conquer Europe and the world. 

All this, Thomas Mann argues, shows that there are not two 
Germanies, a bad and a good one, but only one, “ whose good, by a 
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trick of the devil, turned out bad.” By arguing in this way he tries to 
explain, not to excuse, National Socialism which, as he says, has deep 
roots in Germany’s history and is the degeneration of ideas that were 
by no means foreign to the old and good, the cultured and educated 
Germany. He is convinced that the Germans have.no flair for politics 
as have other peoples who know low “‘ to combine conscience and deed, 
spirit and power.” But should the United Nations succeed in bringing 
about a state of affairs in which humanity realises its ecumenical unity, 
it would allow the virtues of Germany,.her cosmopolitanism, to.revive . 
and prosper. Then, when looking back, she would regard her Bismarck- 
ian era and even her last two centuries as a transitional epoch, and might 
“show the world another face than the hideous Medusa-mask of 
Hitlerism.”’ F 

Thomas Mann refuses to return.to Germany although many people 
there have invited him to do so. It is very easy, he answers, to say, 
“ Return, please, all is well again!’’ .Germany has become rather 
strange to him in all these years, he writes in an Open Letter to his 
compatriots. It would be difficult for him to live among people who 
swore allegiance to the Führer and practised Kultur under Goebbels. 
If all German intellectuals, ‘‘ physicians, musicians, teachers, writers, 
had struck like one man and stood out against that infamy, many 
things could have turned out otherwise.” But now it would be hard to 
come to an understanding with those,“ who have danced around the 
Evil One and waited on him.” All the books “ that have been allowed 
to appear in Germany between 1933 and 1945 are less than worthless ; 
they smell of blood and shame, they should all be destroyed.” 

In speaking thus he is afraid of seeming self-righteous, and he returns, 
in his Open Letter, to what he has tried to explain in his lecture on 
“ Germany and the Germans.” He says he would not, “ following a 
bad example, commend himself to the world as the good, the virtuous, 
the just Germany in white garb.” Nothing of what he had tried to 
outline “ came out of cool and disinierested knowledge ” about his 
people; of all this he also had a share in his own blood. We have to 
believe him, but we must understand him in the right way. What he 
has in his own blood is that Romanticism of which he speaks, but he | 
has always contolled it by reason. Not for a moment did he fall a prey 
to National Socialism, and he was one of the first writers who.denounced 
that Neo-Romanticism of German philosophy which was to become one 
of the mainstays of Hitlerism. We must not forget that he declares his 
solidarity, not with National Socialism, “ but with the Germany that 
fella prey to it and concluded a pact with the devil.” Again he invokes 
Faust and says: “ In it Grace proves more powerful than the devil’s 
claim, and so Grace may prove powerful in Germany’s case.” 

Thomas Mann’s books are still being printed outside Germany. His 
latest, a collection of essays,* he rightly calls Nobility of the Spirit, 
Sixteen Essays on the Problem of Humanity, because they deal with - 
German writers and artists who have given the world very different 
things from the Nazi writers. In all of them we meet with direct or 
indirect allusions to National Socialism, for instance when he reminds 
us of the early Christian charlatan Simon who called himself Faustus 
and pretended to be a god. He adds: “‘ Our generation, which has ` 
entered again an epoch of mythical charlatanry, is much more able to 
understand his popular success than the more rational generations of the 
past would have been-able to do.” J. LESSER. 

* Adel des Geistes. Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Stockholm. 17 Swiss f. 


MIHAILOVICH. | 


N the opinion of many close observers the trial of General Drazha 

Mihailovich, due to begin shortly, transcends in importance even 

that of the Nazi war criminals at Nuremberg. Of the responsibility 
of the Nazi war criminals no one has any doubt. The hundredfold 
proven atrocities of the Nazi régime are irrefutable evidence. Britain, 
Russia and America are agreed on the method of juridical procedure. 
The Nazis are war criminals by both Western and Eastern democratic 
standards. In the case of Mihailovich none of these factors apply. 
Earnest doubts are expressed, especially in some American quarters, 
regarding his guilt or the degree of his guilt. The charges have yet to be 
proven. The trial, as far as can be seen, will be conducted by Eastern 
democratic standards.. The future of many thousands of Yugoslav 
Royalists and Western democrats outside Yugoslavia, and the prestige 
of the Western democracies in the eyes of millions of people in Central 
and Balkan Europe, will gain or suffer according to the extent to which 
they are able or unable to ensure a fair trial as we know it. 

This article does not attempt to prejudge the issue, but is concerned 
with the enigmatic personality of the man. Mihailovich has been 
variously hailed as a hero, Yugoslavia’s greatest patriot, the “ Robin 
Hood ” of resistance, a great strategist on the one hand, and a “ Pétain,” 
traitor or indifferent soldier on the other. That he is a brave soldier 
there can be no doubt. He was only nineteen when he took part as a 
Cadet Sergeant in the Balkan wars of 1912-13, first against the Turks, 
then against the Bulgarians, and finished as a Second Lieutenant. He 
began his career in the 1914-18 war as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Drinska Division, in charge of a machine-gun company in the First 
Regiment. He suffered with other remnants of the gallant Serb armies 
when they found it impossible to hold their country against the com- 
bined Austro-German-Bulgar onslaught, was in the terrible retreat over 
the barren, blizzard-swept mountains of Montenegro, to re-emerge with 
the survivors as a fighting force on the Salonica front, after reorganisa- 
tion in Corfu. He came under the command of General Radovich, who 
became Yugoslav Military Attaché in London. Radovich was at that 
time a divisional commander and he remembers the young machine- 
gun officer as a hard, clear-thinking and practical.soldier, who paid 
little attention to his own safety. 

Mihailovich particularly distinguished himself at an action in 
September 1918 near Stip, in Macedonia. He crossed the River Vardar 
from Kavadan and arrived in the rear of the Bulgarian Seventh Division 
which was retreating. from a position known as Belikamen (White 
Stone). He posted his heavy machine guns to command the only road 
of retreat, opened fire as the first enemy howitzer units appeared, and, . 
holding on with a few men against all attempts to dislodge him, toppled 
over horses and men with accurate shooting, thus blocking the retreat 
of the division and sending the survivors scampering up the hillsides to 
safety. For his action he-was decorated with the White Eagle. 

Mihailovich was always inclined to be retiring, something of a “ lone 
wolf,” and consequently tenacious of his ideas. His lonely childhood 
may have influenced his character in this respect. He lost both his 
parents (his father was a teacher) and he went to the home of an uncle, 
a veterinary officer in the Serbian Army, who sent him at the age of 17 
to the Military Academy in Belgrade. He loved company, in which he 
shone as a guitar player, and had one other passion, that of amateur 
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photographer, in which he took great pride. He married a widow in 
1926, Milica, the daughter of Staff-Colonel Brankovich, who was a 
teacher at the Belgrade Military Academy. His wife brought two 
children with her into the marriage, and Mihailovich was chaffed un- 
mercifully by his colleagues and jokingly advised to seek some other 
occupation where he could maintain his newly found family. It was 
the eldest of these two children who joined Marshal Tito and gave rise 
` to the geport that Mihailovich was ‘deserted by his own son. Itvis his 
stepson who joined the opposition. 

Military strategy and tactics were his favourite topics, and his out- 
spokenness doubtless retarded his promotion. He served various terms 
as Military Attaché in Sofia and Prague, and in 1939 became staff officer 
in charge of fortifications, N.W. frontier. He gave an indication of his 
personality when, though warned by friends, he gave a lecture severely 
criticising the Minister of War and the Higher Command for their lack 
of attention to armoured units and to the equipment of the Army 
generally. His reward was thirty days arrest and his further promotion 
was seriously retarded. Not discouraged, Mihailovich wrote a book on 
guerilla warfare which gave him a considerable following, especially 
around: Ljublana where he was stationed. _ 

Opinions differ as to whether Mihailovich is a great leader or not. 
There are those who say it was “ luck ” which placed him at the head 
of the Royalist resistance movement. Because he was stationed in 
Bosnia when the German invasion began, he was able to evade capture 
and given time to gather round him the elements of a resistance 
movement. Other equally and perhaps more capable leaders were 
cut off. An opposing school holds the view that he was a born leader 
of men and allege that, although Tito’s Partisans decry his achievements 
and exalt their own, even the Partisans had to keep to the mountains 
and never permanently cut the main German supply route through the 
Balkans, namely the Salonica route. Mihailovich undoubtedly had 
great personal attraction. All those who know him agree that his eyes 
have magnetism. Men gave their lives willingly for him. An outstand- 
ing hero of the Royalist resistance movement was Major Misich, son 
of the famous Serb Field-Marshal of the 1914-18 war, who, in 1942, 
when Mihailovich was surrounded near Valjevo, went forward shouting 
“I am Mihailovich.” The Germans were deceived ; Misich, like 
Mihailovich, wore a beard, and they took their prisoner to Valjevo. 
When they found out their mistake they shot Misich, but Mihailovich 
in the meantime had been able to escape from encirclement. 

Between the two extant photographs of Mihailovich, the one showing 
a dark, clean-shaven, determined man in his early thirties, the other a 
haggard, bearded, political prisoner in a Belgrade gaol, there emerges 
the Serb military officer type, proud, courageous, intensely Self-willed, 
chauvinistic, intensely devoted to the King and the Royalist Yugoslavia 
he knew, but with less understanding and intense dislike of mass 
movements against established authority. He never doubted the 
victory of the Allies. “ In the end things will come all right,” he said 
when Yugoslavia’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Of Tito he 
declared: “ He is a very clever man, a very good politician, but as a 
soldier he is poor.” He took no-account of the spread of political 
ideologies. “ All the Serbs are behind me,” he told a Swedish inter- 
viewer. He regarded the policy of Tito and his Partisans (the Partisans ` 
including, of course, Croats and Slovenes) as an “ outrageous waste of 
forces causing great loss of property and ruining the people without 
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achieving any strategical or other result.” Tito says of his first meeting 
with Mihailovich at Strugariik in August 1941 that the latter openly 
declared .that Croats, Moslems and others must be completely sub- 
ordinated to the Serbs. Mihailovich was for a greater Serbia rather 
than a greater Yugoslavia. He told his lieutenants working under- 
ground beneath the noses of the Gestapo in Belgrade to keep quiet 
until he gave the word. His plan, as they understood it, was for them 
to strike north from Belgrade, cut off the Germans’ retreat, and the 
conclusion is inescapable—stake out claims to Hungarian territory. 

As a soldier Mihailovich kept to his word. When Tito went for a 
second time to him at Ravna Gora to seek agreement on the joint 
command, the Partisan leader was accompanied by a few officers and 
thirty soldiers. During the night some of this scant escort decided to 
desert from the Partisans for the Mihailovich forces. Tito, who appeared 
in the gold braid of a Field Marshal while Mihailovich wore a. dingy 
battle dress with no marks of rank, was at the latter’s mercy. Though 
urged by some of his staff to take Tito prisoner, he would not hear of it. 
“ I gave him my word he would be safe and I shall keep it.” He ordered 
the would-be deserters from the Partisans to accompany their leader 
back. Where the Partisans were concerned Mihailovich was a deter- 
mined man. When one of his men complained he would be challenged 
by them in a certain town because he had no identity card, he pulled 
a heavy revolver from his pocket. “ That is my identity. card,” he said 
grimly. 

To the end he persisted in his belief that the people were behind him. 
In September 1944, when his position was becoming precarious, the 
Americans offered to get him out of the country. He replied: “ I must 
stay with my people. My strength is in the people. Outside Yugoslavia 
I shall only be an ordinary man in the street.” In the battle between 
Nazism on the one side and Social Democracy allied to another form of 
Totalitarianism on the other, he was for an out-of-date conception of 
Monarchy. Perhaps history will vindicate him. The least his former 
Allies can ensure for him is a fair trial. i 

HARRY GREGSON. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
STUDENT AT HAM. 


UST a century ago on May 25th, 1846, Napoleon III in the disguise- 
J- a workman escaped from the fortress of Ham. He had been 

prisoner there for more than five years, years which must have had 
a more profound effect on this quixotic man than many believe. His 
biographers have made much of the citadel of Ham as a prison ; of its 
dampness, its draughty rooms, and the depression and rheumatism of 
Louis Napoleon. And, as would be expected of an idealist, the man 
himself at times kicked at the traces, complaining, when the mood was 
with him, of being cabined and confined. But was his escape so much 
an escape to happiness? To those looking back to memorable student 
days, too little has been heard of that other side of the picture, of Louis 
Napoleon as student of “ the university of Ham.” The period at Ham 
was undoubtedly a period of rest, of calm before great activity. “ The 
captivity of St. Helena,” wrote Imbert de St. Amand, “ was an epilogue ; 
that of Ham a prologue.” To re-examine that prologue with Louis 
Napoleon there as the serious, philosophical and socially minded man is 
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to find evidence of a captive much absorbed in a renewal of his student 
days. 

It may be recalled that the Prince had taken on the student’s rôle 
‘with success during those early years under Philippe Le Bas, the tutor 
engaged by Hortense. It may be remembered too that in Switzerland 
he had shown considerable aptitude for military science, and had shown 
much promise in engineering and the exact sciences. Moreover, he was 
following an Emperor ever ready to encourage the arts and sciences. 
Napoleon I has his name ever cropping up in histories of science since he 
spurred on such men as LeBlanc, soda~maker, or Bessemer, one-time 
engraver of labels, whom he invited to France—there to perfect his 
steel-smelting process. Modern wars, with their fixed barriers against 
all communications between rival camps, contrast sharply with those of 
Napoleonic days when men like Davy and Faraday could sail between 
the enemy’s warships, land in France and proceed to Paris to attend 
meetings of scientists. So, in an age when science knew no frontiers, 
when encouragement came from the very head of a state, we find 
Napoleon III even before his years at Ham displaying much interest in 
economics and applied sciences. In his fourth visit to London between 
1838 and 1840, for example, he went on a tour of manufacturing towns 
like Leicester, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester, meeting some 
of the principal merchants and indusirialists and showing a keen 
interest in an exhibition at the Manchester Mechanics Institute. (His 
signature in the visitors’ book there: ‘Le Prince Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte, 29 Janvier, 1839,” serves as reminder of the many close 
connections he had with our country.) And lest it should be imagined 
that such close interest in this direction was but a passing phase, two 
examples after 1846 may be mentioned. Gun-cotton had been dis-- 
covered in 1846 by Christian Schénbein, Bale professor and one-time 
teacher in an Epsom school. But disastrous explosions in manufactur- 
ing it caused its production and utility to be curtailed by ban in England 
and France, until, in the latter country, experiments were begun again 
when Von Lenk wrote to Napoleon III. Then there was that close 
interest shown towards Pasteur’s researches. After his election to the 
Institut in 1863 he invited Pasteur to visit him, the introduction 
following when Dumas brought his former pupil to the Tuileries. 
Napoleon III had followed all that was going on in the small laboratory 
in the Rue d’Ulm; both he and Eugenie expressed surprise that 
Pasteur did not apply his discoveries to his own profit. 

After the débdcle at Boulogne, when France decided to curb the 
‘Prince’s activities by incarceration at Ham, one looks for evidence of 
Louis Napoleon as serious student—and finds it. At first his confine- 
ment was so rigorous, as was to be expected, that little could be done. 
There were grounds for complaint ; and complain he did, though not 
without effect. From the first days Montholon, Dr. Conneau and his 
valet were permitted to stay as companions. (Dr. Conneau, it will be 
recalled, though amnestied in 1844, still chose to remain with him, and 
later helped him to escape.) Later, he had more rooms allotted to him ; 
he was permitted to go out and cultivate flowers and become something 
of a botanist, as well as-turn one room into a laboratory from which 
came one of the distinguished captive’s papers accepted by the 
Academy—a dissertation on his work with Volta’s pile which was read 
by the eminent scientist Arago. 

Apart from some discomfort and rheumatism (a French fortress is 
hardly a palace), those years at Ham must have had a sobering effect 
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on this restless pretender and adventurer. Napoleon III was philo- 
sopher rather than man of ‘action, and somewhat of a mystic and. 
dreamer. There seems to have been an early suggestion that he should 
escape, but he rejected it. And later, after he had asked for his release 
and this was refused, he again turned to his books none too unwillingly. 
“I cannot say that I am dull, because I have created occupations for 
myself that interest me.” That admission, from a student permitted 
both a library and frequent visitors for discussion of points of interest, 
must be weighed against his other words in other moods, against “ the 
atmosphere of lead ” which somewhat stifled him in the fluctuations 
of his quixotic temperament. In periods at work from six to ten in the 
morning and then in the afternoon often up to dinner, he became 
journalist, essayist, and some sort of scientist to boot. He had complete 
freedom, in contributions to the Progrès du Pas de Calais and to the 
Guetteur de St. Quentin; the latter provided him, or his causes, with 
some publicity (“ La publicité du Guetteur ne couta jamais rien a Louis 
Napoleon,” as Hachet-Souplet, grandson of the first editor, put it). 
He contributed signed articles from 1844, and wrote for Le Commerce, 
Revue de l Empire and La Paix. That he commanded a wide field as 
writer and student is seen in his Fragments Historiques, his Extinction 
du Paupeérisme, his L’ Exile and La Captivité (the latter are fragments 
full of feeling). i 
But in particular his period at Ham “ university ” afforded him 

ample time and quietude to develop his ideas on economics, socialism, 
applied arts and science, all of which were to occupy his mind rather 
than thoughts of conquest. He had observed in his training in Switzer- 
land how industries were scattered in that country rather than being 
centred exclusively in cities as in England. He considered this a better 
state of affairs, since in Britain, he maintained, “ let any event shake 
public credit, close markets, or let over-production bring a glut, and in 
a moment the whole population, as we see to-day, is in the anguish of 
want.” (He was writing, of course, in the hungry 'forties.) In his 
Paupérisme his dominant theme was for people to-be rooted to the soil 
by possession and by training, but to go to town for more profitable 
work when it was to be obtained. He foresaw the factory system leading 
to over-production and therefore to crises. A world dependent on 
invention cannot but change with invention: such is the maxim of a 
man with a scientist’s eye. In 1842 his pen turned to an “ Analysis of . 
the Sugar Question,” written when the pros and cons of beet sugar 
maniifacture in France were under lively discussion. France might well 
have been leader in beet sugar production had not religious persecution 
driven out the ancestors of Achard; the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes meant that Francis Karl Achard was born a German rather than 
Frenchman, that Kunern rather than some town in France provided the 
father of this industry. ‘Beet sugar was an old problem of the Emperor, 
who helped the industry with a high tariff and appreciated that sugar 
supplies would have to come from beet, with France blockaded by the 
British Navy.” So did Napoleon III follow it up, as he resembled ' 
Napoleon I in other such interests, warmly supporting the cause of the 
sugar manufacturers and, with the publicist’s energy, having 3,000 
copies of his pamphlet: distributed among members. of the Government, 
the Assembly, and the general public. 

` About this time, too, he joined the ranks of those men from the arts 
who became fascinated by the science of chemistry, who sought to cross 
that difficult barrier between art and science. This peculiar fascination 
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of chemistry is a trait which has survived the centuries since the days of 
alchemy. One sees it much alive to-day, not so much in those “ chemical 
sets ” purchased too eagerly by small boys out to be amateur chemists, 
but in those many instances when the death of a dilettante brings a 
widow or relative to the local pharmacist or college lecturer, asking him 
to buy odd collections of glassware, of dasks, retorts, beakers holding 
the last unknown precipitate, and bottles from which the dampness has 
removed labels as autumn leaves. Among those who sought to cross the 
border were “ Mad ” Shelley at Eton, brewing his strange, fiery liquors 
and ruining furniture with his experiments ; Steele and Strindberg, the 
former “ neglecting his Lord’s business to give himself up to the vain 
pursuit of Chymistry ” ; Goethe with his analyses of medicinal salts 
and well waters ; Swedenborg, who sought to explain chemistry by 
geometry and studied copper, tin, brimstone, vitriol and salt-making ; 
and others right back to Roger Bacon, excommunicated because of his 
chemical “ researches.” To this class of moderate chemists belonged 
Napoleon III, rather than to those few very successful chemists like 
Borodin (chemistry professor who as student had been warned not to 
waste too much time on music !), and Richard Watson, that bishop who 
should have stayed a chemist. Louis Napoleon had taken great interest 
in Ham asacommunity. He had contributed to the education funds of 
the town, and had a number of visitors from the inhabitants. And 
among these was a local apothecary, Monsieur Acar, whose name the 
historians fail to mention. It was Acar who visited the Prince to 
sponsor his chemical studies and to help him in the laboratory he had 
rigged up in the fortress. 

Then suddenly, on the morning of May 25th, 1846, the student broke 
his bounds. The restless, quixotic man carried out a simple but well- 
conceived and audacious plan of escape. Workmen were continually in 
and out with repair work to the citadel. Then why not walk out in 
broad daylight ? It all reads like fiction, with the valet Thélin smuggling 
in the workman’s clothes ; with the talisman Louis carried in the form 
of a letter written by Napoleon hoping that little Louis would be 
worthy of his destiny. A pipe in his mouth, a plank on his shoulder, and 
he was off. The plank hid his face ;. the pipe fell from his mouth and 
broke—but he, of scientific mind, picked up all the fragments, frag- 
ments which might well have been “ fragments historiques.” ‘The 
narrow escape when two workmen saw him: “ Oh, it’s Berthou,” they 
remarked casually, and passed on. The carriage waiting on the road ; 
those two drawn-out, dangerous hours on the railway station at 
Brussels when a railway employee recognised the valet and asked news 
of the Prince; and away to England, the home of fugitives. “ C'est: 
bien joué,” cried the people of France as they heard how the curtain to 
the prologue of Ham had fallen so precipitously and unexpectedly. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


East AND WEST. 
HE central theme of Mr. Bevin’s statement of June 4th was the 
[ gap that separates the East from the West and the paramount 
need through patience and-an accommodating temper to bridge 
it. Mr. Bevin’s own temper in the performance and delivery of his, 
statement was of a monumental patience and accommodation, as“ 
though a boulder of granite were fronting the incessant blast of an icy 
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east wind. At every turn, in every territorial contact, German, 
Danubian, Italian, African, Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, the monotony 
of Mr. Molotov’s opposition to every American or British proposal or 
initiative was recounted in unbroken sequence. Mr. Bevin’s subdued 
optimism, or his refusal to be what he called “ unduly pessimistic,” 
rose grim and undaunted above the fray. 

The most he conceded to pessimism was an occasional admission that 
he tried, and failed, to ‘‘fathom” the reason for Mr. Molotov’s 
obstructionism. The greatest plunge he made into optimism was a 
sombre determination to try again, to renew the bridging project 
between East and West, and to protest his creed: “‘ Not only must we 
meet, we must understand and learn to co-operate.” He gave a long 
and detailed consideration to every part of the complicated problem of 
the peace settlement, expressed his refusal to accept indefinitely the 
state of deadlock and stalemate, suggested that in the event of a 
continuance of such deadlock, he would be prepared to agree to the 
convening of the twenty-one nations who fought together against the’ 
common enemy in the recent war, and tried to persuade Mr. Molotov 
(to whom the greater part of his argument was virtually addressed) into 
a more reasonable and less suspicious frame of mind. 

He seemed to assume that Mr. Molotov’s major purpose was the 
consolidation of a cordon sanitaire of weak satellite nations between 
Russia and Germany. That assumption may have been of a diplomatic 
and tactful motive. But the masses of people throughout the world 
—whose legitimate interest in these matters Mr. Bevin rightly and even 
handsomely acknowledged—are not likely to appreciate diplomatic 
tact of the old, long-tried and provedly bankrupt quality. We have had 
it all before, after 1918. What we have had before we do not suffer 
again without impatience. The striking thing that emerged from Mr. 
Bevin’s survey was that he kept with admirable skill to the best 
traditions of British diplomacy ; but he evaded the issue in this modern 
climax of international affairs which to many minds robs those tradi- 
tions of much of their efficiency and value. His emphasis was upon 
accommodation and understanding, upon the essential rôle of the 
U.N.O. as the successor to the League of Nations. 

Yet it is arguable that this present emergency in our human affairs 
cuts deeper into the foundations of civilisation than Mr. Bevin seemed 
to suggest. The deepest foundation of our life, whether individual or 
collective, is religious. Mr. Molotov and his bolshevik fellows at any 
rate recognise one of the implications of that truth by openly declaring 
war upon Christianity; for the bolshevik purpose is incompatible with 
Christianity. Perhaps deliberately, but none the less disappointingly, 
Mr. Bevin made no reference to that cardinal aspect of the problem. 
Yet it urgently exercises the minds of all those who have thought 
deeply; and have had some experience of affairs, when they contemplate 
the prevailing devastation in international relationships. 

The word “ crisis ” springs easily, perhaps too easily, to the mind, 
and in international affairs there are so many emergencies that the idea 
suggested by the word becomes blunted. The bursting of a bomb is . 
something critical when it first happens, but when it goes on happening 
it becomes normal. None the less it does look now as if the strained 
relationship between Russia on the one side and the United States and 
Great Britain on the other has persisted too long, and that something 
is due to happen, for better, for worse, to vary the monotony of deadlock. 
The Russian leaders at any rate, so it appears, though on cumulative 
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evidence they seem not to want agreement with the West, do want to 
stage some sort of a climax in disagreement. The Moscow press, which 
is a form of automatic or inspired writing, proves as much. The New 
Times, for instance, on June 2nd published an article to suggest that 
we had reached the cross-roads, and that “ collaboration ” between 
Russia and the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ” Powers (a new slogan this in bolshevik 
- propaganda) might henceforth prove to be impossible. Inasmuch as 
there has been precisely no collaboration at all between Russia and those 
Powers since the fighting stopped in Europe, it might look as if the 
argument of the New Times was lacking in substance; but it does 
become evident that Moscow wants to force the tempo of the rift. 

Is that a bad or a good sign? Probably good. We are constrained to 
recognise that the incidental detail of the situation is now of only 
secondary importance, because the detail is the product, in some cases 
the deliberate product, of the broad tendency. For instance, when 
Mr. Molotov lately broadcast his accusation of imperialist ambition in 
a world-wide scope against the United States and Great Britain, .the 
irony of the accusation itself went almost unnoticed. It was the fact 
of its being made at all, and made thus publicly, that caused the 
disquiet. It would be a waste of time to argue the point, so far as the 
facts are concerned. Mr. Molotov knows quite well, but the peoples 
of Russia and of eastern Europe are not allcwed to know, that the facts 
are of an exactly opposite implication to that of Mr. Molotov’s argu- 
ment; that whereas Great Britain is at present engaged, not in 
extending her controls over other countries but in withdrawing them, 
as for instance in India and in Egypt, and whereas the United States 
confines her strategic demands to a few small islands in the Pacific, 
Russia by contrast is engaged in consolidating her controls over vast 
new territories virtually annexed by her through the opportunities 
presented to her by the war and the victory. Even to state so obvious’ 
a fact would be regarded by people on this side of the iron curtain as 
unnecessary; and any attempt to penetrate that curtain for the 
enlightenment of those or the other side would be doomed to failure. 

What is necessary, therefore, is that we on this side should assess the 
situation in its essential meaning and try to discover, for the comfort of 
bewildered millions throughout the world, whatever ground there may 
be for hope. The quest is not as unpromising as at first sight it may seem 
to be. Indeed, the honest seeker after the iruth soon begins to feel the 
glow of an experience almost unique in human history and the stirring 
of a hope that is synonymous with his faith in the dispensation which is 
his birthright. 


I. THE SITUATION Now DEVELOPING. 

First it is necessary tọ be clear about the true nature of what confronts 
us. The scattered facts on a cursory view may look like a jumble 'of 
deadlocks and disagreements without pattern and without any reason- 
able prospect of improvement. On a closer view both the pattern and 
the prospect begin to take shape. Itis not of a merely accidental interest 
that the recent war in one sense began in Spain ; nor is it an accident 
that the essential issue in the like sense now reverts to Spain. We must 
lift our heads above the immediate surroundings and take a longer view. 
Recent history has registered a revolutionary: bound forward in the 
`. affairs of what we call civilisation, the chief agent of the movement 
‘being the sudden expansion of scientific knowledge and power. The 

discovery last century, first of the principles of the internal combustion 
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engine and next of the explosive potentialities of nitro-glycerine, 
altered in a radical sense the material circumstance of human life. 
Commerce widened its scope to the utmost terrestrial limit, because 
transport was enabled quickly to circle the earth. International 
competition for. the glittering prizés was sharpened by the new tech- 
nique of war, which in this present century came to spread from the 
mere surface of land and water to the heights of the atmosphere itself 
and to the depths under the sea. The destructive missiles now had so 
long a range that civilians, women and children included, were caught 
up with the armies in the havoc of war. 

It was a development that originated exclusively in human brains 
and science. Perhaps naturally, though disastrously, it intoxicated the 
human imagination and paralysed the true use of human intelligence, 
which is a thing that depends for its sustenance upon the grace of God. 
- God indeed came largely to be ignored, and even forgotten, in the riot 

of scientific power with which men now fought for the material spoils of 
the earth. The climax was reached when the scientists uncovered the 
very source of material energy in the universe and thus presented to the 
human race the clear alternatives between halting this frenzy of 
competitive destruction on the one hand and bringing human civilisa- 
tion and even life to an inglorious end on the other. But in the wild 
rush towards this climax intelligence had been stifled and in part 
atrophied. The unredeemed motive of aggressive acquisitiveness raced 
ahead. It is at this moment obvious, or so probable as to be taken for 
granted, that war of the crude physical type has been made an ana- 
chronism because the means of destruction are too devastating to be 
controlled or canalised towards the victory of one section of humankind 
over-another ; yet the motive, the spirit, of the competition itself is 
unquenched. ae 
Many people who think out the matter calmly are convinced that 
` there cannot now—as a direct result of the emergence of the atomic 
bomb—be a third world war in the series started in 1914. If in the 
future any Government decides, as Hitler’s Government decided in 
1939, to “ let the guns speak,” the guns will not be given an opportunity 
of speaking, because the only practical expedient will be to begin the 
business of atomic bombing. And that will be the end as well as the 
beginning of the war, for atomic bombs will be promptly unloosed 
everywhere ; and the earth will lie in ruins. Let it not be forgotten how 
quickly these scientific horrors move to their horrible perfection. In 
I914, only five years after Blériot crossed the Channel from France to 
England, British aeroplanes could do no more than hop over that same 
Channel. By 1918, when that first war ended, there was a Royal Flying 
Corps in being, and the bombing of towns had become commonplace. 
In 1939 there was a Royal Air Force in Britain and a Luftwaffe in 
Germany developed out of all recognition beyond the R.F.C. technique 
of 1918, with blacked-out towns and underground shelters all ready in 
advance of the fray and bombs waiting in their thousands to be dropped. 
By 1945, when the second war ended, aeroplanes had been used without 
pilots to carry their explosive, and bombs had been despatched by | 
rocket, without even an aeroplane to carry them. When and if the next 
war starts, the R.A.F. and such organisations will be obsolete. Atomic 
bombs will be despatched from anywhere to anywhere by rocket, on 
the touch of a button. Therefore they never will be despatched at all 
—unless the human race is to cease its existence. Even the war of 
1939-45, in which the atomic bomb gave a mere foretaste of its poten- 
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tiality and was not used till the fighting was at its last gasp, brought 
the world perilously near to universal starvation. 

But brains and greed, keeping alive the incentive to war, will discover, 
have already discovered, still another technique, this time not physical 
in the old militery sense, but financial and economic in a new military 
sense. The Russian Government of to-day without doubt calculates 
that there can be no more physical war and is already launched on the 
new, type of war which enslaves whole peoples behind an iron curtain 
and stirs up industrial unrest in countries outside that curtain. whose 
particular systems—capitalist and Christian—it is out to destroy. The 
- new war is on. It may shortly be described as the war of brains and 
materialism, as personified by the bolsheviks, on the one side, against 
spirituality and supernatural faith on the cther. The dividing line is no 
doubt a little ragged in places, but it roughly applies to the essential 
situation. The show-down had to come. It is the logical outcome of 
those monstrous calamities through which we have lived in our time. 


Christianity, of course, will win, because it is of Christ, Who is supreme ; - 


but at what cost? That is the practical question of the immediate future. 
. We ‘sometimes hear the agonised cry: why prate of Christianity, 
when half the world does not want Christianity, is indeed disposed, if 


possible, to destroy Christianity ? But that is precisely why we must . 


prate of Christianity. It is of the very essence of the conflict that now 
rocks the world. That is why the far-sighted people are of a good 
heart. At last'we have reached the realist ground of our human 
misfortune. Just as in the material field the scientists have penetrated 
to the source of the very power that sustains the universe, so in the 
political field we have at last driven the argument to the very source of 
that supernatural power upon which human life itself depends. We are 
on bedrock. Evilin the form of physical war has destroyed, or is in the 
process of destzoying, itself by overreaching itself and reducing itself 
to an unpractical and fearsome absurdity. -Another evil promptly takes 
its place, less crude, less violent, less obviously brutal, but not less cruel 
in its essence. There is, however, this important difference, that 
whereas in the recent phase of this human tragedy there was little 
scope for the exercise of reason or of common sense—for the competition 
was conducted by rival bombing, which flattened out all human 
decency—the new phase depends more upon a conflict of intangible 
forces, which give scope to the very spirit of man. It is right and proper 
that the materialist protagonists should ideologically label themselves 
anti-Christian ;. for thereby the challenge to Christianity i is so direct 
that it cannot be evaded. 


2. THE Way oF REDRESS. 


The mystery of our fleeting life on this éarth is of a superficially 
paradoxical quality. Saint Paul threw out paradox after paradox in his 
Christian crusade. The Crucifixion and the Redemption ; sacrifice as 
the means to fulfilment ; death as the gateway to life, etc. : such.truths 
excite a paradoxical reaction in their first impact, but are the very 
sustenance of our faith as they penetrate to our consciousness. The 
sublime quality of the political age in which we live consists in the 
consummation whereby we are forced by the magnitude of our self- 
_ produced: calamity to face the elementary truths of life. And the 

paradoxes duly begin to emerge. First and foremost among them is the 
recognition thet the very badness of our situation affords us the surest 
guarantee of redress. ; 


~ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 89 


There has been something like a parabola of experience within living 
memory. Time was, not so long ago, when international affairs were the 
particular field of study of a few specialists. When the war of 1914 shot 
across the world like sudden lightning from a troubled sky, the majority 
of people in, say, Great Britain had no conception of its underlying 
causes, did not know where Serajevo was, or in the least appreciated 
the relevance of the ramshackle empire to the general situation in 
Europe. But the crude fact that an apparently obscure murder in a 
Balkan town had the delayed effect of bringing American armies across 
the Atlantic to fight against German armies in Europe, and in due course 
produced a war on a world-wide scale, involving white men, yellow men 
and black men alike, stirred up a popular interest in “ foreign affairs ” 
which spread to the beaches, to the village greens and to the Piccadilly 
housetops, as did the havoc of war itself when it was renewed a quarter 
of a century later. And now the parabola has run its course. Popular 
interest to-day has spent itself, so far, at any rate, as the tiresome 
details of international controversy are concerned. With a shrug of 
the shoulders the average man and woman turn their backs upon the 
nauseating vulgarities and impenetrable muddles, intrigues and decep- 
tions of high diplomacy, and bend themselves again to the humdrum 
concerns of their daily life, bracing themselves to bear the discomforts 
and the deprivations of a starving world, and the humiliating and 
harassing regimentation of the political bosses who are primarily 
responsible for the nightmare to which life has been reduced. 

People in the mass feel instinctively that there is something badly 
wrong at'the very source of public affairs. Their disillusion is complete. 
They are not surprised, are hardly interested, when the evidence 
accumulates to show that U.N.O. is as much a fiasco as was the League 
of Nations, that the Big Three are very small fry indeed in the computa- 
tion of what they have achieved in any constructive sense, that the 
agreement reached at Potsdam, for instance, was not worth the expense 
of the banquets with which the self-important delegates were regaled. 
The peoples of the world know in their hearts that there is no health and 
no hope in a continuance of the old diplomacy by conference, nor in the 
rival flow of this modern propaganda between national leaders who seem 
not to have learnt the lessons even of their own experience. They are 
bored, or sickened, by the sordid “ trials ” dragged on from month to 

-month at Nuremberg. Yet they sit up and take notice with an almost 
exaggerated sense of gratification when Field-Marshal Smuts appeals for 
an enlightened treatment of defeated Germany, or when Mr. Ernest 
Bevin makes a profound observation, of the kind he has already made on - 
several occasions, about the essential nature of the problems confronting 
us, about the devilish réle of mutual fear in international affairs, and 
the like. 

They notice such gleams of good sense and lift them out of their 
context. They are no more interested now than they were before 1914, 
if you try to explain to them what exactly is happening in Greece or in 
Hungary or if you try to explain the mechanics of iron curtains or 
gangings-up. They dismiss such things as merely incidental to the dis- 
credited tradition of international politics. But when some politician 

- makes a disjointed, sensible remark they prick up their ears in renewed 
hope—for hope springs quick as well ås eternal in the human breast—. 
and give the ungrudging credit where it is due. When, for instance, 
President Truman earlier this year observed that “ there is no problem 
on this earth tough enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal 


` 
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of religious faith,” adding “and some of the problems of to-day will 
yield to nothing less than that kind of revival,” it was widely recognised 
that he spoke plainly, and spoke no proverb. The conviction spreads 
that no hope is left for the world except through the channel of religious 
faith. In Germany to-day a wave of religious revival sweeps the land. 
In Russia the bolshevik ideology cannot keep the simple peasants from _ 
such churches as still remain to their use. In Great Britain, out of the 
depths of bewilderment and disillusion, the simple folk, whether 
educated or not, though they will not react: to any specious argument 
on the cold intellectual plane about this or that nation’s rights or claims 
in this or that dispute, yet are quickly and warmly responsive to any 
plea, whether made in high places or in humble, for the correlation of 
simple Christian truth to the problems of our time. 
It is in the sterling soundness of the human heart, as manifested in 
the broad millions of ordinary people, that is to be found the true hope 
of redress from the ruins of world diplomacy. There have been so-called 
and miscalled ‘‘ religious ” ‘wars and disturbances in the short course 
of history since Christ was born. They were incidental to the troubled 
and muddled development in the great work of civilisation. The 
distinctive feature of this present time is that by the force of circum- 
stances religious feeling is being. mobilised, not in the petty quarrels of 
rival sections but in the catholic cause of human welfare against the 
proved evil of Godless politics. The issue is clarified by the ironically 
honest pretension of the communists, in whom centres the materialist 
motive in its full force, that their allegiance is to human planning 
without reference to, indeed in ideological defiance of, Christianity. . 
To be sure, this particular factor in the situation is not as yet fully 
appreciated by that remarkable organisation which we know as the 
British Communist Party. Mr. Molotov no doubt finds it as hard to 
understand the British conception of world revolution in 1946 as Mr. 
Maisky found it more than thirty years ago when he landed on our 
shores as a political refugee. And for exactly the same reason. Mr. 
Maisky was shocked in 1912, as Mr. Molotov is no doubt incensed in 
1946, to find that the extreme Left in Great Britain is blandly unaware 
of its supreme obligation to propound a militantly atheist doctrine. 
When the late Ramsay MacDonald, in Mr. Maisky’s presence and in the 
early days of the British Labour movement, lifted face and hands in 
‘a heavenward gesture of prayer, Mr. Maisky thought him quite simply 
a humbug. If the Communist International spreads its “cells” in 
British life till the crack of doom it. will never recognise.the harvest as 
the genuine product of Marx and Engels. The British character is 
nonconformist to its backbone, whether its perversity be directed 
against institutional religion or institutional politics. There will be 
communist peers in the House of Lords before the Kremlin succeeds in 
inculcating the. pure principles of Soviet citizenship upon the Com- 
munist Party in Great Britain. There are sincere British citizens of the 
so-called “ upper ” classes, Christian by tradition and by profession, if 
not by any warmth of imagination, who contribute funds to the Com- 
munist Party in Great Britain in the generous but misguided belief 
that they are thereby helping the depressed classes, of whom their 
knowledge is largely guesswork, to a squarer deal in life. There are 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain who persist, 
on a largely sentimental criterion, on calling themselves communists, 
blandly unaware that priority number one in the true communist 
programme is the destruction of that same Roman Catholic Church. 
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This cheerful muddle in the normal British outlook upon world 
affairs—exemplified for instance in Winston Churchill’s lively specialisa- 
tion upon the enormities of nazism and his odd if temporary blindness 
to those of bolshevism—is one of the main factors at work in the 
historic emergency now upon us. It is exemplified in the case of Spain. 
A decade ago the bolshevik cells invaded that country partly because 
its roots were to be found characteristically in the Christian Church. 
Civil war, of course, produces muddles without end. It is true that 
German nazism and Italian fascism plunged into the fray for ideo- 
logical motives of a political implication, and though those ideologies 
were themselves of an anti-Christian tendency they supported the 
Spanish Christians because thereby they helped to defeat a rival anti- 
Christian ideology. The muddle blazed into its climax in World War 
Number Two, in which the confusion was of an almost impenetrable 
thickness. Christians became ranged with anti-Christians in the 
accidental fortunes of war. The chiefest of all the anti-Christians 
emerging victoriously with the Christians out of the conflict in which 
another of the anti-Christians had been defeated, it caused no surprise 
to intelligent people that the resultant “ peace ” was itself of a fantastic 
portent. There is indeed no peace at all. The issue has not been 
decided. a 

It reverts again to Spain, again obscured by the old muddle. The 
bolshevik attempt to oust Excmo Señor General Don Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde is not an exclusively anti-nazi or anti-fascist enterprise. 
It is also anti-Christian. When Mr. Bevin on a recent occasion expressed 
his “ detestation ” of the Franco régime, he was looking sectionally at 
one part of a’picture, and his perspective was therefore not quite true. 
The Roman Catholic M. Bidault has taken a similarly sectional view 
from the Quai d’Orsay. : 

- The muddle goes on. Spain is symbolic. But we have reached the 
pass in our general affairs where the very horror of our circumstance 
forces us to tidy up our thoughts. Two thousand years of unenlightened 
history have issued in a climax, wherein the very fount and origin of 
human welfare are embroiled with human waywardness of every type : 
and we are forced to think simply and clearly. The issue cannot now 
be evaded. Our whole conception of life on this earth, in its inter- 
national, national and individual incident alike, must now be revised 
in the light of Christian truth, or we must all perish. The atomic bomb 
hangs over us symbolically like the sword of Damocles. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

June 5th, 1946. 
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THE REAL RUSSIA.* 


There is no country on which more light needs to be thrown at the present 
day than the mighty land of Russia. Not a few men who sit in Parliament 
would acclaim it as a paradise of the workers and would heartily acquiesce 
in the words of Stalin who, in his famous interview with the American 
journalist Roy Howard in 1936, declared that.he and his friends “ did not 
build the society in order to restrict personal liberty, but in order that the 
human individual might feel really free.” Others would dwell almost 

* Russia in Perspective. By George Soloveytchik. Macdonald. 5s. 
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exclusively on the sinister side of the Bolshevist régime—its unscrupulous 
irreligion; its almost childish propaganda, and its unblushing devotion to the 
maxim that “ the end justifies the means.” Mr. Soloveytchik, on the other 
hand, pursues an historical method, taking a birdseye view of Russian develop- 
ment and illustrating what has been called the nature errante de l'homme 
Russe. For this he has many advantages. H2 was born in Russia, speaks 
Russian as a native language, and was resident there during the earlier days 
of the revolution. He is very contemptuous of those who, without any 
Russian and on the strength of cursory visits to that country, write reports 
on Russian conditions and even hold them up as worthy to be adopted in 
their own country. You cannot get at the real thoughts of the people of a 
country if you visit them with a crowd of interpreters who merely excite the 
suspicions of the mujik instead of inducing him to reveal his inmost soul. 

Mr. Soloveytchik has a real love for the land and the people of his birth. 
He is inclined just a little at times to idealise the old Tsarist Russia, though 

_he undoubtedly shows that in some respects in the extent of its use of the 
Secret Police and the banishment to Siberia it compares favourably with the 
Bolshevist régime. Still the great merit of the little book is its sense of ` 
movement in Russian history, the long development in which the Bolshevist 
revolution makes no real break. Like Mr. Sumner in his recent Survey of 
-Russian History, he illustrates Russian historical progress by the. American 
analogy. It was an onward urge which continually extended the frontier. 
In the West it had to stave off Germans and Swedes ; but if checked in the 
West it went further into Siberia in a forward drive to the East. At one time 
it looked as if it was going to have frontiers adjacent to the U.S.A. until, in 
1867, it ceded Alaska to that country. In 1875 it ceded the Kurile Islands 
to Japan, and it is significant that to-day, when the former watchguards 
of Pacifism have become one of the greatest military empires in history, they 
are taking back again what they once voluntarily surrendered. Yet although 
there has been at different periods proliferation both to the West and the 
East, Russia has never lost her Eastern tinge. “ The ties,” says Mr. Solovey- 
tchik, “ developed by Russia under the Pax Mongolica with the Eastern 
world were extremely close and have left unmistakable traces to the present 
day.” Ivan III considered himself the direct successor of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and adopted as his arms their Imperial double-headed eagle. 
According to the accounts of those who know him best, Stalin, too, at any 
rate before the war, had a special interest in developing the Asiatic territories 
of the U.S.S.R. - 

Mr. Soloveytchik is very successful in displaying the unified drive in Rus- 
sian history. He points out that the Bolshevist leaders have more and more 
been developing in a national direction, accustoming the Russian Socialists 
to look on the leaders—especially the military leaders of the old Russia—as 
their own national heroes as well. He sees vividly the faults of the new 
régime. “ People,” he says, “were still cheerfully babbling about the 
wonders of Soviet education when the Commissar of Education was kicked 
out for incompetence.” The U.S.S.R. was said to consist of eleven 
“ national ” and twenty-one “ autonomous” republics, although “ in all of 
them the local president and premiers or other outstanding personalities were 
removed and executed in some of these republics several times in rapid suc- 
cession.” These and similar statements are illustrated by documents which 
Mr. Soloveytchik’s knowledge of Russian enables him to translate. Some- 
times, however, his. knowledge is incomplete. For example he excuses the 
Russian-German pact of August 23, 1939, by alleging that in the preceding 
negotiations the Russians were asked to come in “not on any terms of 
equality but in some form that was qualifieé by the desiderata of Poland and 
Rumania.” Yet it is now known that this failed because at the last moment 
Russia put forward extra claims, which then seemed startling, to territorial 
acquisitions in Poland and Rumania, and which were to be considered 
without any reference to feeling in the two affected countries. As a whole, 
the book can be commended to all.who wish an honest, sincere and instructed 
account of the real Russia. J. H. HARLEY. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE.* 


This little book by our great expert in military matters is timely and full of 
interest not only to the soldier but still more to the ordinary citizen against 
whom the latest developments of modern warfare are specially directed. 
Particularly interesting is the chapter on the “ Manner of Warfare,” dealing 
as it does with the effect of war on the ordinary citizen at various periods. 
He notes, for example, the mitigation of war horrors by the code of chivalry 
in the Middle Ages, by the influence of the Church and the feudal system, 
which “ put a brake on the war-making power of kings,” and later by the 
‘intellectual impetus of the Renaissance.” Then came the reaction to more 
brutal methods in the French and Spanish invasions of Italy and above all’ 
in the Thirty Years War, when, it was calculated, “ half the population of 
the German States perished.” Following this holocaust came the “ Age of 
Reason,” influenced by Grotius and Vattel, when war was waged in a gentle- 
manly fashion, when English noblemen could still go to Paris, and the Duc 
d’Aiguillon returned to the British general the teaspoon he had left in a hasty 
retreat, and not least by the moderate terms of peace. Such amenities came 
to an end in the. French revolutionary and Napoleonic wars with the levée 
en masse by conscription: but éven so, in the end, the allies gave generous 
terms of peace to France. For some time the milder system of war continued, 
but meanwhile conscription continued in Prussia. Clausewitz’s doctrine of 
“absolute war” inspired not only the German people but gradually in- 
fluenced Germany’s adversaries during the last two wars, and established 
“ unlimited aim ” and “ unlimited method ” by total blockade and bombing 
devastation, ‘‘ producing a deepening danger to the relatively shallow founda- 
tions of civilised life.” In his interesting chapter “ The Technique of War- 
fare ” the author notes the gradual increase in the use of artillery from the 
time of Gustavus Adolphus, rising from two guns to 1,000 men in the 
eighteenth century to over 300 guns to the mile in this century, and the even 
more effective use of tanks and bombing aircraft in our latest war, enabling 
both the Russians and ourselves to advance from the sedentary warfare of 
1914-18 to the more effective offensives in 1939-45: “ mobility,” as he says, 
“ must be the keynote of the future army.” But the main burden of his book 
is that war is becoming more and more futile to both sides. “‘ Only manners 
in the deeper sense—of mutual restraint for mutual security—can control the 
risk that outbursts of temper over political and social issues may lead to 
mutual destruction in the atomic age.” In U.N.O. lies the only hope for this 
troubled age. . 

Bası WILLIAMS. 


HIGH ARE THE MOUNTAINS.+ 


Behind this novel, whose scene is laid in Southern France at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, there is profound historical and literary scholarship, 
which, nevertheless, is made consistently subservient to the purposes of art 
and never allowed to degenerate into mere antiquarianism. It is essentially a 
novel of ideas. There is plenty of action, and there is varied and memorable 
characterisation; but the author is mainly concerned with the interplay 
and conflict of different ideals, faiths, and values, and gives a new freshness 
and urgency to many problems with which we ourselves are confronted by 
setting them against this strange and unfamiliar background. 

The story opens at the moment when the crusade of the orthodox North 
against the heretical and Albigensian South is ominously gathering, and the 
storm has broken before its close. The hero is young Wolf, Bastard of Foix, 

' who, educated in a monastery and with no background of intimate relation- 
ships and affections, is ready to turn wheresoever his unsatisfied heart directs 
him, and becomes a symbol of man seeking for an ideal among actualities which 
can never entirely satisfy. He admires many of the virtues of the Cathars, 

. but deplores the excessive other-worldliness of their faith, and dreams of 


t The Revolution in Warfare. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Faber & Faber. 5s. 
t High are the Mountains. By Hannah Closs. Andrew Dakers. ros. 6d. 
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combining the spirituality and devoted service exemplified in his aunt 
Esclarmonde of Foix with the almost pagan cult of athleticism and physi- 
cal prowess practised at the Court of Raimon-Roger Trencavel, whose service 
he enters. . - 

. Attitudes to life, ideas and ideals, motives noble, base or mixed, are 
embodied in varied and living’ characters, whose background and environ- 
ment are so fully and convincingly painted that we at once perceive, or think - 
we perceive, how, being what they were, they came to think what they thought . 
and do what they did. We see, to name but a few, the pagan epicureanism 
of Raymond of Toulouse ; the worldliness of the emancipated Miriam Cara- 
vita ; Simon de Montfort, an incarnation of the virtues and limitations of the 
practical man, a good landlord and leader, husband and father, but with a 
“ realistic ” and commonsensical contempt for the South and for everything 
outside the narrow sphere of his own habits and traditions, prone to super- 
stition and easily infected with the most gloomy and savage fanaticism. The 
interview between him and the Abbot of Vaux-Cernay in the chapel at 
Rochefort, where he is persuaded to undertake the leadership of the crusade, 
is one of the many unforgettable scenes in this novel where more is suggested 
than is actually depicted or said. . J. B. LEISHMAN. 


From Napoleon to Hitler, by C. B. Firth (Ginn, 5s. 6d.), though designed 
for schoolchildren of fifteen and sixteen, is such an admirable survey of the 
events and tendencies of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that 
it may be read with pleasure and profit by adults. There are plenty of facts, © 

~ names, maps and dates, as there must be in every text-book, but there is also 
colour, atmosphere and a stirring sense of life. History, declated Freeman in 
a famous aphorism, is past politics ; but it is infinitely more than that. We . 
. mus try to reconstruct, if only in outline, the instincts, the ideas, the fears 
:- and hopes, the social conditions of every age. How widely Dr. Firth casts her 
~ | net is illustrated by the fact that she provides a thoughtful chapter ow Karl ` 
Marx, the most influential and explosive of European teachers since Rousseau. 
Unlike many writers on contemporary history who ought to know better, 
she keeps her balance when, in the closing chapters, she reaches the First 
World War and the sinister activities of the dictators. The copious and well- 
chosen illustrations are an essential feature of the work. The companion 
volume, From Napoleon to Hitler, Reference Book (6s. 6d.), no less scholarly 
and suggestive, further reveals the author’s wide range of reading and her 
` flair for selecting striking quotations. Readers of an older generation will 
regret that they did not possess such a guide through the labyrinth of recent 
history when they were young. g 


The Russia’ I Believe In: Memoirs of Samuel N. Harper, 1902-r94I 
(Cambridge University Press, 20s.), is a welcome gift from across the seas at a 
moment when we are all trying to understand the performances of the Slav 
colossus. The unfinished memoirs of America’s leading expert, enriched by 
copious quotations from his letters and papers, have been skilfully edited by. 
his brother and are warmly commended in a Foreword by his old friend and 
fellow traveller, Sir Bernard Pares. Knowing Russia equally well under the 
Tsarist and Soviet régimes, Harper was able to compare the two systems and 
he preserved hiš affection for the Russian people through all external 
changes. The book is easy reading, for much of it describes the author’s 
many journéys and conversations ; but there is also plenty of criticism and 

; reflection scattered through these lively pages. For instance, he believes that 
Neville Chamberlain did not really want an alliance with Russia in 1939, 
- and in any case did not offer anything that a strong power could accept. 
Hake lived’ beyond 1941, the year of her greatest ordeal, he would have 
encouréged his countrymen to believe in her strength and determination, 
and he pee ee ave tried to mediate in the sharp clashes of policy and 
method which follov ur common victory. The autobiography, diary and 
correspondence leave thé impression of a delightful personality, a good mixer, 
a patient and disinterested seeker for the truth about the most formidable . 
and the most baffling nation in Europe. 






CONTEMPORAI 
EM PORARY 
. ` AUGUST 1946. 
THE NEW ITALY.“ 
“ SHALL never see Rome again, but it seems to me that my 
Jooo. wherever chance may determine that it should lie, will 
give a leap as it did then [when Mazzini in 1849 in the dusk of 
a March evening entered through Porta del Popolo, Republican Rome] » 
on the day on which a republican flag will be unfurled on the Capitol 
and on the Vatican as a pledge of the unity of the Italian Fatherland. 
..” Such are words that surely must have occurred to all minds 
nursed on Mazzinian memories in reading the news that on June 2nd 
the Italian people, by a referendum which resulted in a sober but clear 
majority for the Republic, decided to have nothing further to do with 
the House of Savoy ; and on reading in the greatest English progressive 
paper that at least half the Mazzinian ideal was at last realised. 

_ What would Mazzini himself think of the news from the Tiber as it 
reached him in the Elysian fields ? Such is the question it raised in the 
writer’s mind. At first one is tempted to think that he would sadly 
shake his head, for at least three reasons. In the first place the day seems 
more distant than ever in which the republican flag will be hoisted on 
the dome of St. Peter’s. Moreover, Mazzini’s idea of an Italian republic 
was certainly not grounded on any tendency to attribute magical 
virtues to the mere names of Republic and Democracy, or to any purely __ 


external governmental machinery. After all, it was republican France’ ` 


that, in those fateful days of 1849, led the attack on the Rome of the 
people, and it was under a republican flag that negro slavery was finding 
protection in the New World across the Atlantic. And had he not 
written : “ Give the suffrage to a people unfit for it, ruled by hateful 
reactionary forces, and they will make a bad use of it, or sell it.” 
Thirdly, Mazzini’s Republic, like Plato’s, was no mere political notion, 
no mere secular ideal, no mere Stato laico ; it had God in its heart as 
` its foundation, and it is true of it what Carducci in a famous epitaph 
said of another Italian republican patriot’s (Alberto Mario) Republic : 
_it was the synthesis of full liberty with full civilisation. The Republic 
born on the shores of the Tiber on June 2nd, 1946, is far from being an 
unequivocal expression of a people’s will, and is more, perhaps, due to 
the dynasty’s moral suicide than to any widespread and well-reasoned 
republican conviction. It is also far from being either the obvious germ 
`of a new culture or the—however inchoate—expression of a divine 
Word through a nation’s voice. Even Mazzini—though not a Catholic— 
must have smiled sadly on hearing that the first Italian Cabinet in the 
summer of 1945 was unable to agree on the proposal of one of its 
members that the end of the war and the liberation should be celebrated 
with some religious rite of thanksgiving ; for whatever the immediate 
historical and pélitical objections to such a course, they: witness to a 
deep schism in the national soul ; Mazzini shared with Hégel and Plato 
the conviction that there is no deep national unity where, especially on 
great occasions, it does not demand and find expression in some religious 
form. And we make bold to say that his sadness would have been 
shared by Carducci, the great poet of the Risorgimento tradition, who 
must have remembered his own words in the great oration of 1894 on 
` the Perpetual Liberty of San Marino: “ God—I said—oh citizens ; 
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for in a healthy republic it is still allowed not to feel ashamed in 
mentioning God; rather from Him it should be meet to start and to 
draw our omens, as not merely our ancestors of the medieval Com- 
_,munes, but those also of Rome the Great and Hellas the Fair were wont 
to do.... For, when and where the Divine Idea shines clear and 
steady, then and there Commonwealths arise and thrive ; where and 
when it flickers and darkens, there and then they decay and fall.” 
Mazzini’s sadness and anxious doubts would certainly have been 
deepened by noticing the many elements of instability in the new 
polity: (a) the great political, social, cultural, economic gap between . 
the overwhelmingly republican North and the overwhelmingly 
monarchist South ; (b) the great tension between the republican Left 
Wing and the conservative monarchist Right Wing within the single 
major party, the party of Christian Democracy ; (c) the great tension 
between the Socialist Right Wing more or less looking towards British 
Labourism as its directing star, and the Socialist Left Wing, pulled 
towards the Moscow-inspired, well-disciplined, tactically wise and 
cautious Communists, and preoccupied with not breaking the unity of 
the working-class movement and with not becoming a mere lower-middle 
class party ; (d) the substantial vote given to the Cryptofascists of the 
Uomo Qualunque (Man-in-the-Street) movement, ready to exploit the 
emotional nationalistic reactions against this or that feature of the 
forthcoming peace treaty, and to assume the leadership of the now 
scattered reactionary forces, awaiting their chances from the sooner 
or later inevitable blunders of the new rulers, and from unforeseen 
„events to be provided by an extremely complicated situation. For 
there can scarcely be any doubt that its complexity is such as may wear 
out all present foreseeable combinations of parties and personalities. 
One cannot but wonder that the multiplicity of parties and the childish- 
> ness (infantilismo) of the Left-Wing parties, as Professor Salvemini 
called it, just failed to save the Monarchy. Š 
Mazzini would certainly also take into account in his valuation of 
. future possibilities the peril that the Big Four and the Peace Con- 
ference’s decisions on the Italo-French boundary, the Italian colonies, 
the disposal of the fleet, reparations and Trieste, may provoke national- 
istic reactions capable of preventing the consolidation of the new 
régime. For such almost certainly will be the case if the Trieste Free 
State does not include at least Western Istria with Pola, and if the 
Italian fleet, instead of being divided between several States, were not 
turned into a nucleus of U.N.O.’s Police Force. The decisions so far 
known would certainly be resented as deplorable and inconsistent, 
politically as well as economically. - Though Mr. Bevin reduced to 
one-sixth the reparation sum (£125 million) asked by Russia, this is 
nothing compared with a plan designed to promote Italian exports and ` 
emigration. The Trieste decision will most surely be the bitterest ; 
while to the rest of the world this compromise may easily seem the least 
unhappy way of being fair to an ex-foe and to an ally, to Italian hearts 
it will mean that the 1915-18 war has been fought’ in vain. Many 
Italians are asked whether they have been liberated or conquered and. . 
punished, and whether their co-belligerency is to count for nothing. 
What would Mazzini say to them ? - ; 
The writer can scarcely doubt that he would more or less reply as 
follows: “I have not the slightest hesitation in affirming that the 
Western Allies cannot in their hearts but be aware of the inconsistency 
and unfairness of the decisions so far taken and announced, and of . 
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their unstable character; but these and even other decisions are fated 
to be unstable so long as Russi continues to prevent any lasting 
reasonable settlement being reached, in the pursual of her long-range 
policy directed to two objectives : to gain time and catch up America, 
Canada and Britain in the development of atomic energy and to split 
the working co-operation between America and Britain by trying to 
break Britain’s back throughout the world. Were Russia to succeed in 
this, the whole of Western Europe would be at her mercy, not only 
Trieste or Pola. Do you see now the enormity of your sin not merely 
against France and England, who helped Italy’s unification, but 
against Italy. herself and the civilisation to which she gave birth ? You 
are reaping the fruits of having deserted my teaching, dictated by 
love’s wisdom, for Salandra’s ‘Sacro Egoismo’ and Federzoni’s ‘ We 
prefer to be feared than to be loved’; what a small part of the atone- 
ment for such a sin and its still incalculable consequences is, from this 
standpoint, your co-belligerency ! Have you already forgotten that the 
attack came from Italy, that it was waged for more than two years, 
and that the very opportunity for your co-belligerency came from 
England’s lonely resistance during 1940-1? Your colonies! Have you 
forgotten that it was England which encouraged you on the path of 
colonisation ; that France and England even connived at your con- 
quests of Libya and Abyssinia ? And you used your colonies against 
theirs and against that freedom of the Mediterranean and Red Sea 
which England never claimed for herself alone, and for which you tried 
~ to substitute your Mare Nostrum. They never gave you the slightest 
provocation. Their sin, since Corfu, was that of having even too much 
and too long retreated before the dictators’ aggression. And it is only 
through the Allied victory, made possible by Britain’s refusal to yield, 
that: you again are free and are only for a while deprived of the possi- 
bility of repeating the blunder. How different would your condition 
be to-day had you chosen to turn Italy into another and larger Switzer- 
land, friendly to all, trusted and loved by all, linking East with West ! 
You‘chose otherwise, and the consequences, unforeseen by you and all, 
are immense. You cannot make omelettes and keep your eggs un- 
broken. But, I repeat, you are again free to rise to the stature of your 
best self, and to recover by unique service the goodwill, trust and 
respect of all the free peoples.” 

It is in the light of this cumulative view that Mazzini would see the 
best omen in the fact that the Italian electors have chosen Christian 
Democracy as their largest single party. No doubt it is not yet as 
liberal and progressive as Don Sturzo sketched it; ie. it is not in 
favour of the separation of Church and State, and, though nominally 
not a confessional party, it is still perhaps too much under an almost 
direct control by the ecclesiastical authorities. Yet, owing to the 
organic view of life springing from Christianity it is not nationalistic, 
it is essentially peaceful, it is the least one-sided, the most inclusive of 
all Italian parties, the most open to taking the best from each, and 


therefore a most precious element of stability. Its intellectual organs ' 


are by far the wisest and ripest, its élate~very promising. The clergy is 
still, no doubt, far from the cultural level of the French clergy, but its 
level is rising. During the twenty years of Fascism:a lot of hard 
thinking and study went on silently in many individual minds not less 
than within the Catholic University of Milan. It was while reading a 
recent pronouncement by an Italian bishop, that the writer could not 
help remembering what Troeltsch, the most historically minded, German 
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author since Hegel, wrote about 1908-11, and which even now no 
Liberal or Socialist thinker would dream of acknowledging: “ Catholi- 
cism contributed to the creation of the modem world no less powerfully 
than Protestantism, and has at its disposal a most modern sociological 
wisdom, capable of attracting and satisfying the-most modern spirits ; 
and even the Vatican decrees of 1870 leave room for the widest hopes.” 
What is the gist of the wisdom—no doubt more present am than to 
the mind—underlying in France, in Holland, in Belgium, in Western 
Germany, the rising of parties inspired by the Christian. view of life, 
and capable of compéting in electoral weight with Socialism and 
Communism ? The writer makes bold to say that Mazzini would be of 
the opinion that people are discovering at once the duty and inevita- 
bility of politics and the insufficiency and degradation of mere politics, 
politics divorced from ethics and religion as they have been more and 
more, especially in Italy, since Machiavelli; that people are becoming 
tired of the merely “ protestant ” attitude of mind, which, not only in 
religion but in every sphere of life, is conscious only of what it is up 
_ against, ever revolting, ever indignant, ever too angry to pass from the 
survey of the part to that of the whole ; and eager to follow those who. 
insist on looking at the whole before looking at the parts, and at the 
parts only in the light of the whole, and who know how to teach to see 
life steadily and to see it whole. He would say that we are at the last 
stages of an epoch in which, as against all kinds of choking and crushing 
absolutism, it was natural and legitimate to insist on self-respect, self- 
control, self-government, ‘etc.; but that having levelled down such 
hindrances, we are now rediscovering at a higher level than hitherto 
that we are never so happy, so creative, so fully ourselves, so normally 
and fundamentally functioning according to our nature, as when we 
are more or less forgetful of ourselves, and that self-deditation and 
loyalty are something deeper and more satisfying than more or less 
conscious self-assertion and self-realisation. While mere liberalism 
was something up against this or that authority, and socialism was 
something up against capitalism, democracy something up against 
oligarchy, etc., Christian Democracy may be against all these things, 
but it is against them because above all it.is loyal to something far more 
precious and real. It is against all these things because it wants above 
all to be free to be one with the overflowing Source of all values, and 
from this standpoint it sees as complementary and spiritually organic 
many things—Authority and Liberty, Liberalism and Socialism, etc.— 
which the other parties see as exclusive. Hence, owing to its haunting 
vision of. transcendent Perfection, it is not less than other parties 

` impatient of evils, though, owing to the light of eternity, its impatience 
is serenely free from bitter fanaticism. In the light of this rediscovery of 

` the Christian die to live going on under our eyes, Mazzini would perhaps 
even admit that he himself went too far, when, owing to the Temporal 
Power of the Popes seeming to hinder Italian unity, he proceeded to a 
full breach with traditional Christianity ; and that his mother, Miss 
Sidoli and Mrs. Hamilton King, the three women who loved him most, 
and did not follow him, were more discriminative and saw deeper than 
he. He would point out, even to his more literal followers, that the. 
existence of a Single major party of Christian inspiration in a Con- 
stituent Assembly, and in a country where the anti-clerical parties are 
still strong enough to react against any clericalist excess, is the most 
conspicuous condition for the consolidation of the Republic through 
the free progressive reconversion of Italy from her esthetic, amoral, - 
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self-centred pagan culture, to thé democratic, regionalist, ethico- 
religious Guelph tradition and, even in politics, to that service which 
is perfect freedom ‘and roots the pursual of peace in the loyalty to the 
cause of collective security and defence of common rights. For only 
within the atmosphere of a broadly based and time-tested tradition as 
to the essence of the good ‘life, can there be sure freedom from the 
tyranny of despots, minorities, majorities;‘or bureaucratic machines ; - 
only in freely belonging to God—the Love that is first to love—can we 
be free from other men and from our own lowest self. 
i ANGELO CRESPI. 


RUSSIAN CONTROL IN FINLAND. 


: F all the countries conquered by Russia, Finland was the only 
(_)esective democracy, the only nation whose ideas and practice 
remained steadily those of Western civilisation. Politically, 
economically and culturally Finland was farther from the Soviet 
Union than any other of her neighbour States. Perhaps this accounts 
for the wide difference between the policy of the Russians towards her 
and their policy towards every other conquered and neighbour country. 
But on any explanation the difference remains astonishing. Finland 
has never been occupied by the Russians. The handful of Red troops 
_on Finnish territory to-day are unobtrusive, well behaved and in- 
significant. Finland has not been subjected to the cruder forms of Red 
propaganda. There are no posters, banners or slogans, and the Russians 
sent there are singers and dancers rather than professional political 
agents. The Finnish elections after the Armistice were free by compari- 
son with any others in Eastern Europe. Beyond banning a dozen 
potential candidates and hinting that the election of new men would 
be the best way of demonstrating Finland’s friendly attitude, Russia 
did not obviously, interfere. The Press, though subject to a Finnish 
censorship, which suppresses criticism of Russia, is otherwise free, with 
each paper pursuing its traditional political line. Education has suf- 
fered no interference, and Finland’s post-war educational reforms are 
on Western lines, with more and more English being taught in the 
schools. The casual-tourist to-day might imagine that he was in a free 
though impoverished country, a thousand miles from the Soviet Union. 
The impoverishment is striking but not-appalling. Food is scarce but 
well distributed. The ration of fats, sugar and meat is small by British 
comparisons (a month’s meat ration is enough for a good meal) ; there 
is no tea, coffee or cocoa, no jam, cakes or confectionery ; eggs and fish, 
_ now off the ration, are very expensive ; wheaten bread.is difficult to 
obtain, but the rye bread ration is not inadequate. People are thin and 
hungry, yet they are far from starvation: infant mortality is low and 
there has been no serious falling off in children’s health. Impoverish- 
ment is more obvious in the clothing. Londoners seem fabulously well 
dressed compared with the people of Helsinki, where leather-soled shoes 
and all-woollen clothes are a rarity. But’ there is nothing shocking 
about their appearance. National pride makes them more carefully and 
` even more cleanly dressed than ever before. The superficial atmosphere 
is that of a free country where people choose their occupations and 
‘associations and speak their minds. To hear the amount and sincerity 
-of pro-British feeling expressed to-day one would think that Britain 
had liberated Finland instead of being one of her conquerors. 
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. In fact, of course, it was a Russian conquest and Russia’s policy has 

taken three lines. First there have been ths territorial annexations, 

secondly the exaction of reparations, and thirdly a degree of indirect 

political control. Of these the annexations are the least oppressive. By 

taking Petsamo, the Russians cut Finland off from the Arctic sea route. 

~ By leasing Porkkala, they gained a base near to the Finnish capital 
and cut the railway between the two chief Finnish cities. By taking the 
Karelian Province, they gained Viipuri, cut the Saimaa canal which 
was the main artery of the Finnish timber industry, deprived Finland 
of land which had produced 12 per cent. of her cereals and meat, and 
drove a tenth of the Finnish population away from their homes to find 
settlement in other parts of Finland. If the terms of the armistice of 
September 1944 had gone no farther than this, no great damage would 
have been done to Finland. The Karelians preferred to leave their 
homes rather than remain in what was to become Russian territory.’ 
Farms are being found for them in other provinces by dividing existing 
holdings and by clearing new land ; rooms have been allocated to them 
in the towns, by imposing a ration of one room per person in all flats 
and urban houses. The hardship would be only temporary, and Finland | 
as a whole would have survived it. 

Reparations are much more-serious. The amount is enormous: - 
300 million dollars, to be paid by September 1952. A later clause in- 
sisting that delivery must be made in goods valued roughly at the price 
level of 1938 has the effect of doubling this debt. Some idea of what it . 
means to Finland can be given by saying that it is equal to two anda 

“half times the annual harvest, of to the value of all the ships, rail 
‘trucks, engines, lorries and livestock in Finland, or to the value of six 
million standards of timber. It represents the payment of one-fifth of 
the total national income in the first two years and of one-tenth in the 
“later years. The reparations imposed on Germany after the 1914-18 
war were never more than 4 per cent. of the German national income. 

But it is not so much the amount as the nature of the reparations that 
is onerous for Finland. Of the goods that must be sent to Russia, 
roughly one third (in value) consists of timber products, one third of 
ships and cables, and one third of machinery. Finland can easily meet 
the bill under the first heading : it involves postponing her own housing 
programme and abandoning the prospect of profitable exports to her 
traditional Western markets, but otherwise there is little hardship. 
The delivery of ships presents much greater difficulties. In the first year 
Finland sent 105 vessels to Russia, including the best that she had in 
every category from passenger steamers to ice-breakers: The result is 
a shipping famine, for two-thirds of the pre-war shipping have gone in 
war losses and reparations. To-day Finland is building 460 new ships - 
for Russia, vessels of every | kind from sea-going motor and steam ships 
to tugs and river barges ; in each case the detailed specifications are 
determined by the Russians, and in most cases these involve the 
building of new yards and virtually of new industries. More difficult 
still are the demands made under the heading of machinery. Finland 
had practically no machine industry before the war, and the little she 
had was not manufacturing for export. Nor was there any intention of 
building such an industry, for Finland, having no iron, lacked the raw 
material, and having no coal or oil lacked the fuel. Now Finland must 
manufacture and deliver to Russia vast quantities of locomotives, ~ 
trucks, cranes, electric motors and complete sets of industrial plant for 
the production of cellulose, cardboard, wood pulp, paper, veneer and 
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prefabricated houses. In each case the detailed specification and the 
numbers of each type of machine are laid down by the Russians. There 
are, for instance, to be 26,000 electric motors in the industrial plants 
as well as 34,000 delivered separately. 

This involves an industrial revolution for Finland. She must divert 
‘ labour from agriculture and timber-work to industry, must train 
machine workers and engineers, must construct machine-tool factories 
and works, and must import the raw materials, models and accessories 
for each trade, paying for these imports, if credits are not immediately 
available, by exporting produce which her own consumers can ill afford 
to lose. By 1952 she will find herself equipped with an export industry 
in machinery for which there is unlikely tobe an economic outlet: it 
can hardly expect to compete with the established industries of Sweden, 
Britain and America ; the only likely market will be in sales to Russia 
at prices which the Russians, since they will be the only buyers, will 
fix for themselves. But the Finns are not worrying about that now. It 
is thé immediate payment of reparations that concerns them, and for 
that 1946 is in some ways the most difficult year. Industrial raw 
materials and machine tools ordered from abroad have been delayed, 
and this may mean being behind schedule in machine deliveries. 
Imports for domestic use cannot be paid for because so little is avail- 
able for commercial export. The whole industrial effort of this country 
is being devoted to reparations, and even the most vital domestic 
reconstruction work cannot be begun. Meanwhile the State must 
outlay money for which no goods are available in the home market ; 
the tendency towards inflation’is undeniable. 

All this would be bearable—the short commons, the lack of clothes 
and boots and houses, the soaring prices—if only the Finns could feel 
that they knew what they had to pay and that it would all be finished 
by September 1952. They feel that they could meet the present bill, © 
and they are sparing no effort to meet it, but what they cannot bear is 
constant increases in Russia’s demands and the suspicion that 1952 
will not be the end. 

The increases may be the result of Russian inefficiency rather 
than of policy. What happens is that a Finnish shipbuilder, for 
instance, who has been sent blue-prints and full specifications for 
the construction of vessels for Russia and has started work to 
fulfil the order, finds the blue-prints cancelled and the specifications 
altered week by week, so that his work is disorganised, his engineers 
distracted and his costs infinitely increased. One iron-framed barge 
valued at 24 million Finnish marks will now cost 20 million, thanks to 
these changes; but the sum credited as reparations on the delivery 
of this barge will still be only 2} million marks. The Finns cannot be- 
lieve that this is Russian inefficiency ; they are convinced that it is 
part of a policy aimed at their ruin. The delay in the presentation of 
the peace treaty is ascribed to Russian determination to increase the 
bill. And these doubts about Russia’s honesty over the reparations 
clauses lead them to give the most sinister interpretation to Russian 
political interference. 

Political control of a conquered State during the period of an armis- 
tice there must certainly be. From some points of view the degree of 
control exercised by Russia in Finland might seem lenient and en- 
lightened. There has been no military government. The Control 
Commission is not exclusively Russian ; it has British members, im- 
potent though they may be. The behaviour of the Russian emissaries 
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in Finland has on the whole been seemly and correct. Russia took no 
action against Marshal Mannerheim, who had led Finland in the war ; 
- he remained President until his retirement through old age and ill 
health, and his successor, Paasikivi, is far from being a Red and has no 
record of subservience to Russia, although he had always believed that 
a small nation cannot hope to survive without the protection of a 
Great Power. Russian control has all been indirect. Russian wishes 
are intimated to the Finnish Government, which carries them out on 
its own authority. The Russians demanded that certain Finnish 
politicians who had taken a leading part in co-operating with Germany 
during the war should be punished. It was left to the Finnish Courts 


` to try, condemn and sentence them to imprisonment, though few 


people in Finland believe them to have been guilty of any crime. The 
Russians demanded that certain police and administrative officials 
should, be removed. It was left to the Finnish authorities to dismiss 
them and to appoint their successors. The control has always been 
` executed from the outside, never directly, and to a simple person 
uninterested in politics it might seem not to exist at all. But to every- 
one except this simple person it is terrifying. There is no knowing how 
far it goes or in what direction it may go next. Every week brings a 
new order (a police official to be dismissed, a play to be banned, a 
university club to be closed—most of the orders are trifling), and there 
is no sign of the end. f 
Fear of the future is the outstanding feature of Finland. To-day’s 
conditions are hard—miserably small rations, shortage of all consumer’s 
goods, severe overcrowding—but they are bearable. To-morrow’s 
conditions-will be hard—little domestic reconstruction and incessant 
labour to make reparation goods for Russia—but they too may be 
bearable, because the bill can be paid if the Finns are left alone to pay 
it. But the day after to-morrow? What if Russian policy changes, 
in the direction of her policy towards her other neighbours? Few 
Finns can trust Russia. They all trust their other conqueror, Great 
Britain, but Britain is far away. If the Finns’ fears prove unfounded 
and the peace treaty to be imposed on them by Russia and Britain 
together ends the political control and does not increase the repara-_ 
tions, they will have every chance of recovering in eight or ten years 
the high standard of living and the respectable place in the democratic 
world that they had before the war, for nothing, material or spiritual, 
has been destroyed in Finland that they cannot re-make. But it ig a 
big IF. i 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


CROSS CURRENTS IN BERLIN. 


OTHING is more illustrative of the internecine nature of German 
N politics than the story of Berlin, for in this quartered city, which 

in spite of all adversity refuses to surrender its former position 
as the capital of a united Germany, the clash of Eastern and Western 
ideologies, set against the grim background of destruction and despair, 
stood unmasked in allits nakedness. Both the manner and the methods 
of the struggle reveal the two distinct approaches to a fundamentally 
identical problem, while at the same time the impotence of the German 
politicians is clearly reflected in their need to look for support from one 
or other of the occupying powers. In essence the whole political battle 
amounts to this: if it took Hitler fourteen years to kill the social 
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democrats and whatever freedom they stood for, the communists were 
trying to achieve the same objective in a matter of some eleven months. 
They succeeded so far as the Russian zone is concerned and failed in the 
West when confronted with the determination of the Western powers. 
The whole sordid story permits two conclusions to be drawn which have 
validity beyond the immediate subject in space and in time. The first 
is that there does exist within the German political movement a body 
strong enough to resist the imposition of dictatorial methods. The 
second is that the open support which the Western Allies brought to 
bear in the last stages of the struggle had a considerable effect in counter- 
balancing the previous one-sided Russian pressure and in stiffening 
the attitude of those social democrats who were opposed to the policy 
of fusion of the two left-wing parties around which the conflict centred. 
In principle these two parties were never divided on the ends to be 
attained. And living, as do all Germans, more in the past than in the 
future, the ghost of lost opportunities has haunted their leaders from the 
moment Germany collapsed, thus allowing them to look once again for 
a common political platform. The first attempts in that direction were 
_made by the-social democrats at the time when fighting was still in 
` progress in Berlin. One of their leaders approached one of the commu- 
nist leaders as early as May 1945 with the request to form a single solid 
left-wing bloc. But the communists, fresh from their exile in Russia 
and shielded by the might of the Soviet armies, refused these early” 
overtures. Instead they sent a curt note in reply to the social democrats’ 
request: “ You are not schooled enough ideologically.” They felt 
certain of sweeping and immediate political victory. i 
The picture quickly changed. The behaviour of the Russian troops 
in the first weeks of the occupation was not a legend created by the 
Germans but a psychological blunder which still requires an explanation. 
For if all their plans had been made in advance and their propaganda 
effects carefully calculated, they misfired completely at this crucial 
moment. If the Russians had restored order immediately and dis- 
tributed food, communism would have been established in Berlin. 
Instead they left behind them a trail of rape and violence wherever 
they went and paid for it heavily. They Iost the elections in Budapest ; 
, they miserably failed at the polls in Vienna. From that moment their 
tactics changed. The order was now issued that no elections were to 
take-place in Berlin until a unification of the two left-wing parties had 
been achieved and the possibility of another communist defeat thus 
avoided. Thistimethetime-tablewasnot to beendangered byincalculable 
emotions. With true scientific exactitude the date was fixed and the 
terms had to be honoured.” When I arrived in Berlin in January 1946 
I was told that May Ist would see the final union of the two parties and 
the breaking of the New Dawn ; and May Ist certainly saw at least the 
union of the parties even though one of them had been mauled in the 
- process. j 
If this union had come about with the active support of the Russians, 
the passive attitude of the Western powers contributed to its final 
formation, for the indecision of the Allies aided the destruction of liberty, 
by refusing to participate in its preservation. When the social democrats 
approached the British authorities for permission for one of their 
veteran leaders still in London to join them in Berlin and thus give 
added prestige to their revived forces, the British authorities refused. 
When they approached the Americans with the request for the holding 
of municipal elections in Berlin and submitted various plans how they 
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could be held, the American authorities turned down the suggestion. 
Asa result the actual strength of the various parties was never assessed 
but was in fact given free scope for wild exaggeration which was 
promptly exploited by the communists. If elections had been held in 
the first autumn of defeat, the picture in Germany would look different 
to-day, for the rigid manners and the doctrinaire methods of the com- 
munists had completely failed until they were covered up with bribes 
and food parcels and enforced with all the means at the disposal of a 
totalitarian State, to appeal to the German masses and particularly to 
the youth who were not looking for substitutes for dictatorships. I 
firmly believe that the Germans had done with dictatorship at the time 
of the collapse of their country and that, if they had been given new 
-moral values, they would have been ready to accept them. 

But the West, so the leaders of the Social Democratic Party believed, 
had deserted the Germans and was not interested in their future ; in 
any case, refusing to stoop to totalitarian methods, it lacked the means 
to uphold their position against Russian pressure. As late as January 
the two social democrat leaders chiefly responsible for policy, Otto 
Grotewohl and Max Fechner, opposed the policy of fusion ; by March , 
they were both confirmed and fanatical protagonists of amalgamation. 
In that time the Russians had shown 'what they could do. They 
promised increased food rations, the return of a number of industrial 
plants, and indicated the early withdrawal of their troops if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. They made liberal personal gifts in the form 
of food parcels and coal coupons, gave generous paper allocations to 
individuals, and altogether showed every consideration where it was 
required. But at the same time they brought back the atmosphere of 
terror and fear and the system of denunciation. The political leaders 
were frightened ; the spectre of the concentration camps still haunted 
them ; the cars they had been given, the offices in which they sat, the 
luxurious houses they occupied, were too tempting to be given up. 
Moreover, the Western Allies afforded them no protection. ‘‘ What can 
we do? ”?” Max Fechner asked me pathetically when I first saw him in 
January. The atmosphere of intimidation had returned. Leaders as well 
as humble members of the Social Democratic Party in the Russian zone 

- had become subject to external pressure to support the demands of the, 
communists. This pressure had. been exerted by means of threats, by ` 
the removal of people from their own districts, and by arrests. + The 
circumstances surrounding the arrests were similar to the methods 
employed by the Gestapo. People simply disappeared. The accused 
were given no reason, their relatives no news of their whereabouts. 
This applied equally to prominent members and to humble officials. 
The communists were in almost all places in possession of membership 
lists of the local groups and thus able to check the attitude of nearly 
every social democrat. Important leaders who opposed the union were 
arrested ; where they had fled their relatives were taken into custody ;- 
the concentration camps in Sachsenhausen and Buchenwald were 
opened once again for political offenders, though they were more 
modestly now called ‘ ‘ detention centres.” 

In Berlin the position assumed similar proportions ; in fact at one 
time it looked as though the former capital, which was supposed to be 
administered by a “ kommandatura ” composed of the four occupying 
powers, had completely gone under communist control, which meant in 
fact the abnegation of Allied rule and supervision. During their sole 
occupation of Berlin the Russians had placed trusted communists in all 
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important key-positions ; the police force had been selected largely from 
the point of view of their political reliability ; and the central police 
headquarters were firmly situated in the Russian sector, which meant 
that arrests could be ordered from the Russian centre to be carried out 
in all four zones. And this is precisely what happened. ° Judges in the 
American and British sectors were arrested in the dead of night without 
warrant; political leaders who opposed fusion were no longer safe 
anywhere in Berlin and had to find sanctuary in the Western zones. 
The Russian-licensed Press was heavily censored while Allied papers 
were forbidden in the Russian zone. And the censorship was not only 
applied passively but also actively by forcing some papers to print 
articles which had been supplied but the origin of which was not 
allowed to be disclosed. The communists had, in fact, virtual control 
of Berlin; a new totalitarian régime had come into being ; and the 
Allies, with their reserved policy of non-intervention, were for all intents 
and purposes non-existent. 

“ What can we do? ” I can still hear Max Fechner asking me. Asa 

matter of fact there was a good deal that could be done, and, late 
though it was, it was done. The British authorities brought into Berlin, 
at the height of the crisis, the leader of the social democrats in the West, 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, who, whatever his faults or shortcomings, was 
none the less responsible for the fire of the opposition not dying out at 
the crucial moment ; the Americans made it clear that they would not 
tolerate any interference in their own zone ; the entire Allied Press was 
opened to the opposition, and a stop was called to the arrests when a 
number of communists accused of intimidation methods were arrested 
in turn by the Allies. This first visible sign of Allied strength and ` 
support was not without effect. It proved beyond doubt that the 
Western powers had come to Berlin determined to see that the prin- 
ciples of democracy were not being swept away by threats of force, and 
it revived the opposition. 

The latter had opposed the fusion on three grounds. They realised 
that the leadership of the Social Democratic Party had given way to 
Russian demands and had turned against the Western powers ; they 
maintained that fusion in the East would split the social democrats in 
Germany and thus disunite the working-class forces ; and they con- 
sidered that a fusion on equal terms such as had been- proposed, and 
which was eventually enforced, would give the communists unwarranted 
strength in the new party. In the end, at the beginning of March, the 
opposition obtained the right to hold a plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of all members at the end of that month. The period between 
these two dates was one of bitter controversy and heated activity, with 
opposition members being dismissed for “ damaging behaviour,” with 
meetings being closed by the Russians, and vast floods of paper released 
in the Russian zone. Finally the executive of the Social Democratic 
Party called upon its members to abstain from voting in the plebiscite. 
But the voting took place in the three sectors administered by the 
Western powers, where the members decided against a fusion with the 
communists on the proposed terms. In the Russian sector the election 
did not take place. On the eve of polling the Russians had closed the 
polling booths and thrown a cordon round their sector. Allied officials 
who entered it were arrested. The policeman I questioned about the 
election was uneasy. ‘‘ If a Russian officer should come up,” he whis- 
pered into my ear after I had been talking to him for some minutes 
about the situation, “ tell him you have been asking me the name of a 
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street.” But the Germans I asked were indifferent. Out of twelve I 
stopped, ten had never heard of the elections. - 

A few days later delegates from the Russian zone and the Russian 
sector of Berlin met to vote spontaneously and unanimously in favour 
of union. There were no dissident vaices. The parts had been well 
rehearsed and there were no accidents. The Russians promptly dis- 
tributed forty-eight cigarettes and a quarter of a pound of sausage to 
all who had performed their duty as a reward for their labours. And 
__ with a typical theatrical gesture the final act was performed. It took 
place appropriately on the stage of the Opera House. From one side 
came the leader of the communists, from the other the leader of the 
social democrats. They met in dramatic circumstances in the.centre of 
the limelight and shook hands emotionally. Equality had been estab- 
lished. But their joint manifesto “ for the conquest of political power 
by the working class as the fundamental prerequisite for the creation of 
a socialist order of society ” left no doubt, either in its terminology or 
contents, whose hand had been responsible for drawing it up. “ The 
Socialist Unity Party,” read its most revealing passage, “aims at 
socialism along the democratic path; but it will have recourse to 
revolutionary methods in case the capitalist class should forsake the 
ground of democracy.” ; 

It was precisely in this question of method and technique, and not 
ends, that the opposition was rooted,-for like everything else which the 
communists had introduced, the means were indistinguishable from 
those of Hitler. The general tone of the newspapers is on the same level 
as it used to be under Goebbels’s tutelage ; the slogans have not varied 
since the pre-Hitler days; every aspect of public life, whether it 
concerns the activities of the League of Culture or the work of the 
trade unions, is given a political interpretation, while the private life 
of the individual is shrouded once again in an atmosphere of fear. 
People I spoke to in the streets in a small town in the Russian zone 
turned round first to see that nobody was listening before replying to 
my questions ; the headmaster of a school in the American sector of 
’ Berlin took me aside after I had attended a class in democracy and 
anxiously asked me whether he would have to change his subjects and 
approach again when the communists dictated school policy ; and the 
entire atmosphere of Berlin, which above all needed calm and reflection, 
became filled with a tension which in the end assumed the nature of a 
-national and international deadlock. If the Germans had genuinely and - 

of: their own free will decided-to go communist, it would have been the 
duty of the Allies to give freedom to their freely expressed choice. But 
what happened in Berlin was neither the Germans’ choice nor was it 
free. It was merely a continuation of a certain technique we were 
pledged to discontinue and, however late, the Allies did discontinue it 
in their zones. Three-quarters of Berlin remained, at least for the time 
being, an uneasy atoll in the red sea of communism. 

A Russian journalist whom I met in Nuremberg could not understand 
the British and American attitude: ‘Why,’ he wanted to know, “ do 
they support Schumacher and his gang? ” I tried to explain, but he 
brushed aside my explanation. “ The Germans,” he said, ‘‘ must get 
on with their reconstruction task first. That is the important thing. 
Why waste all this time and energy on party strife when both parties 
want the same?” “ Why not, in that case,” I asked, “ unite all parties 
since they all want the same?” “That is not necessary,” he said, 
“ because the other parties in Berlin are not important.” ‘But if they 
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should become important ? ” “ If the working classes are united they 
will never become important.” Of. course, they. will never become . 
important because they will not be allowed to become important. The 
only morality this communist attitude admits is that based on the 
relationship between communist theory and communist creed. No 
other currents are admitted ; no other considerations can enter. This 
is a logical application of Marxist strategy. But morality is not logical ; 
it is human. What the communist approach lacks is the human, the 
personal approach. Yet it was precisely this humanity which this war 
was to have restored. 

While in Germany, I received a letter from a friend I much respect, 
in answer to an article I had written. “ It is not difficult to state the 
difference between Nazi ideology and that of Russian communism,” he 
wrote, “and when it comes to marking the difference between the 
Nazi consciousness and Russian consciousness (the Eternal Russia), 
not even the blind can fail to note it. It is one thing to hold the past, 
the generations, to ransom that a favoured race might know the i 
beatitude of Utopia ; it is another thing to raise the generations from 
the dead, transfigure the past and present and bring the dead to life in 
(to use Alexander Blok’s phrase) musical time. Russian consciousness 
has never faltered in its faith that the dead shall rise and all be trans- 
figured. This is the faith of Eternal Russia. For the rest, the past and 
every fleeting present is sacrificed to a far-off future. Russian com- 

' munism has been tainted with this, but it has not succumbed to it. So 
there is a world of difference between the communism of Marx and that 
of Lenin even... .” 

There certainly is that difference, and there is even a break with the 
past of Russia in what I saw. What the Russians have lost is the quality 
that once distinguished them : the element of pity. I was always drawn 
to Russia where I was born ‘because of that element which felt with 
every living being in the moment of crisis and adversity. The whole of 
Russian literature is permeated with this element of pity for man and 
the belief in the resurrection of man. But the Russians I saw and the 
methods they employ havenothing in common with this belief. It admits 
of no pity. It does not aim at the transfiguration of all but only of those 
who belong to the communist creed. It has no respect for man as man. 
A new element has been introduced by them in human relationships : 
the impersonal element. Matters are no longer decided by a person but 
by an invisible power at the other end of the telephone line. The 
Russians have perfected the system of the telephone, which has been 
elevated to the rank of a new god. Everything is referred back, and 
more often than not it remains “ referred back.” God is not visible. 
But neither is man. The impersonal principle guides the destinies of 
individuals, and man, once again, is depersonalised. All politics are 
repulsive because they always establish a code of morality first and then 
expect the people to live according to arbitrarily set rules. But if 
power politics are inevitable, they become wholly intolerable if the 
personal principle is allowed to die out entirely and if the impersonal 
principle is permitted-supreme and unchallenged rule. For the imper- 
sonal principle is the degradation and de-personalisation of man. This 


is the process we are witnessing to-day all over Europe. 
STEFAN SCHIMANSKI. 
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N the British Colony of Cyprus the Greek Cypriots, comprising 
Jeront five-sixths of the population, feel they are suffering from a 

number of political injustices at the hands of the Administration. 
A paradox of the situation, in an island which presents many paradoxes, 
is the often-expressed opposition of Cypriots to the Colonial Govern- 
. ment and British officials, coupled with their often-expressed admira- 
tion for Britain and friendship for British people in general. In that 
paradox probably lies the solution to the immediate political problems of 
Cyprus. In 1931, a year of world-wide economic depression, a number of 
provocations and a number of unsatisfied aspirations resulted in dis- 
turbances. A mob burnt down the Governor’s house. It was a wooden 
structure. As a result of the disturbances Britain abolished the con- 
stitution and with it all elected governmental bodies; the elected 
Legislative Assembly, municipal councils and village authorities were 
replaced by nominated bodies. In addition, laws were enacted restrict- 
ing the liberty of the subject ; these are now added unto by war-time 
Defence Regulations of a security nature which are still in force. The 
result is that the right of assembly, indoor or outdoor, freedom of speech 
and of the Press are considerably curtailed. It is, for example (except 
in certain cases such as at defined religious or educational institutions), 
illegal for anyone to address an assembly of six or more people unless 
the speaker obtains written authority from the District Commissioner. 
If the speaker deviates from his subject he is liable to prosecution. 
Except for certain defined purposes such as a wedding or a circumcision, 
it is illegal for more than five people together to assemble or parade in 
the street without first obtaining a permit from the District Com- 
missioner. The present writer, being by nature excessively law-abiding, 
dutifully obtained a permit from a District Commissioner’s office before 
delivering a lecture on “ Adam Smith, the Father of Economics.” The 
permit stated that the police must be admitted to the meeting, and the 
present writer was disappointed that no member of the excellent 
Cypriot police force was present to benefit from such an instructive 
lecture. Cypriots find the security measures irksome and offensive ; 


s 


not infrequently Cypriots (almost invariably members of Left parties) - 


are fined or imprisoned for breaking these laws. More wealthy Cypriots 
no doubt gather in sixes and sevens without attracting the attention or 
rousing the suspicion of the police. j 


Cypriots point out that the mob which burnt down Government 


House in 1931 set out from the town towards Government House 
without any intention of burning anything, and therefore, Cypriots 
argue, the retention of the security laws for fifteen years is ridiculous. 
The English authorities apparently take the view that any procession 
that starts without the intention of burning anything is clearly danger- 
ous and the restrictive laws are essential. Such is the psychological 
dilemma in the Cyprus situation. Fortunately, there are in Cyprus 
many illogical and good-natured people, both English and Cypriot. 
Thus many Cypriots leave the cinema, the theatre and the cabaret six 
abreast (as motorists can testify) and end up at home and not in jail. 
Among the happier Cyprus recollections of the present writer is par- 
ticipating in a parade, heading, at least as far as the first cross-road, 


towards Government House, in the early hours of a Monday morning,. 


the participants openly indicating by Greek songs their allegiance -to 
Eros and Aphrodite; a parade made yet more illegal, numerically, by 
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the participation of a pillar of the Legal Department of the Government 
of Cyprus. The police guard, who at that hour are armed, on duty at 
the Government Secretariat would have had the law, if not common 
sense, on their side if they had used all necessary force to disperse that 
illegal procession which they beheld in the moonlight. At the village of 
Lefkonico, on the Greek National Day, March 25th, 1945, Cypriot 
police opened fire on a procession, killing three people and wounding 
about twelve others. More than a year has elapsed, but no court has 
yet declared that the procession was illegal or that the police used force 
which was necessary. The unfortunate policeman who has to carry out 
law which is inappropriate and who at the same time uses common 
sense is more to be pitied than condemned ; he does not make the law ` 
or create the conditions which call for its application. 

Among the paradoxes of Cyprus is the outwardly easy-going life yet 
running through it an undercurrent of political resentment. To-day, 
eighteen Cypriot trade union leaders—in fact, the whole of what was 
once the Cyprus “ Trades Union Congress ” executive—are serving 
sentences of one year or eighteen months’ imprisonment for sedition ; 
according to Cyprus newspapers some 580 Cypriot soldiers are serving 
imprisonment for disturbance or disobedience arising from their 
demobilisation delay protests. And meanwhile some twelve Cypriots 
deported, without trial, after the disturbances of 1931, are still not 
allowed to return to their native land, despite the lapse of fifteen years. 
The situation is further aggravated by laws passed after 1931 by which 
the Government seeks to control the election of the Archbishop of 
Cyprus. The last Archbishop died during the unhappy 1931 period, and 
the Cyprus clergy, contending that the Government-made laws conflict 
with canonical laws, refuse to proceed to the election of an Archbishop, 
a process made all the more difficult since there is only one bishop now 
alive and in Cyprus. : 

Cypriots feel they have many grievances against the Government of 
Cyprus, and, incidentally, in the circumstances feel little gratitude for 
the millions of Colonial Development Fund money spent by Britain in 
the island. Many of the Cypriot’ people felt and hoped that after the 
war some of their grievances would be remedied and greater freedom 
granted to them ; with the advent of a Labour Government in Britain 
that feeling and that hope was strengthened. If they see no political 
redress, the extent and the consequences of their disappointment is 
unpredictable. It is difficult to imagine that a Labour Government 
would lightly allow the authoritarian régime in Cyprus to continue. 
What then is holding up reform? What further paradox is there in the 
Cyprus question? .The answer can be crystallised in a word, for the 
Greeks have indeed a word for it: “ Enosis ” or “ Union,” implying 
union with Greece. 

For centuries Cyprus has been governed by a succession of foreign 
powers who have, in their day, been able to maintain naval supremacy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Eventually the Turks captured the 
island from the Venetians and ruled it for some 400 years up to 1878, 
when, following the Congress of Berlin, Disraeli negotiated a treaty 
with the Turks whereby Britain, in that year, occupied the island 
although it remained under Turkish sovereignty. Thus did the island 
come under the government of yet another power having naval 
supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean. During the 1914-18 World 
War, Britain, being at war with Turkey, formally arinexed the island 
and later declared it a Crown Colony. Throughout the alien occupations 
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over the centuries the vast majority of the Cypriots have remained 
Greek by race, religion and language. To-day there is a widely expressed 
desire among these Cypriots for Enosis or union with Greece. The 
present population of Cyprus is estimated at about 450,000. As already 
stated, about five-sixths of the people are Greek. About one-sixth are 
Turkish. There is also a small and notably industrious Armenian 
minority. As is to be expected the minarities desire the British rule to 
continue. It is therefore the Greek Cypriots, primarily, who determine 
the political feeling and unrest in the island. It is the Greek Cypriots 
` who most loudly clamour for a more liberal régime in Cyprus, but who 
also, in the same breath, clamour for union with Greece. Here is the 
crux of the Cyprus dilemma. It is a natural reaction of the Administra- 
tion, always prone, in any case, to regard the status quo as sacrosanct, to 
argue that the granting of a liberal constitution to Cyprus would be 
worse than useless because, leaving aside minor arguments, the Cypriots 
would immediately sabotage the new constitution in an endeavour to 
achieve and as a means of expressing their undying desire for union 
with Greece. The Administration is therefore tempted to argue that it 
is a waste of time even thinking of being liberal towards the Cypriots 
and is much more practical periodically to imprison or even shoot a few 
Cypriots in the course of maintaining British rule. Some English . 
people say cynically that nothing will make the Cypriots eager to be 
under British rule—except union with Greece. aa 

There are Englishmen who have for so long operated the authoritarian 
régimes of the Colonial Empire that they have become unaware of any 
other system of government ;' such men find the régime in Cyprus 
acceptable. Other Englishmen find the régime in Cyprus repulsive and 
out of date ; many Cypriots find the régime offensive. Is there no way 
out of the Cyprus dilemma? There is a way out and the first thing 
needful is plain speaking. 

Ruled for centuries, as he is to-day, by aliens the Cypriot has 
developed a faculty for opposition and obstruction but he- has his 
political wisdom. Britain on her part should not be afraid of the plain 
truth ; either hearing it or telling it. Britain, being a little more honest 
than in the past, should tell the Cypriots just this: We know that a 
- vast number of Cypriots want union with Greece, we know that these 
Cypriots would like Britain to clear out. You Cypriots, for your part, 
should understand that, in the world as it is to-day, we have not the 
‘slightest intention of clearing out. Secondly, we may have scorned your 
Hellenism in the past, but we know also that you never elected to 
become British ; we have already, indeed (in contrast with the customs 
of some other imperialist powers), respected your language, which has 
always been the principal language in your schools, but from now on 
we frankly acknowledge your Hellenism which has persisted through 
the centuries and we respect it ; we respect also your desire for a liberal 
régime and self-government in the affairs of your own island. From 
now on you shall have a liberal régime and a constitution for the affairs 
of your island. We respect your aspiration ; but you must understand 
- our needs. In the future things may be different and the world may be 
more sane and more peaceful ; many things may then become possible. 
To-day you ask for union with Greece; to-day, as things are, it is 
“necessary for us as a world power to remain in Cyprus. Both you and 

we have known these things all the time, but perhaps in the past you 
felt you had not the freedom to say them and perhaps in the past we 
had not the intellectual courage to say them.. But now we say these 
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things and you are at liberty to say them too. This is a great moral 
and intellectual change in our relationship ; it marks the beginning of 
a new era in the history of Cyprus. Will you Cypriots accept the new 
régime and help to build it? In this present phase of world affairs can 
we work together, Britain as the friend of Hellenism and Cypriots as the 
friends of Britain? Such a proposal takes account of the political 
realities of to-day, it respects the political wisdom of all concerned and 
it respects the honour both of the Cypriots and.of Great Britain. The 
English have responsibilities and the Cypriots have grievances, and 
both know how to be intransigent ; but the Englishman can be, and all 
who have lived in Cyprus know that the Cypriot is, often generous. 
Now is an occasion for the exercise of that quality and a welcome 
moment for a breath of fresh air in the Middle East. oS 
PERCY ARNOLD. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


AHE recent policy of the U.S.S.R. in Eastern Europe has not 
| unnaturally aroused a great deal of criticism in Britain and 
America. The unilateral action of Russia in deciding questions 
of frontiers, forms of government and economic relations is regarded as 
a breach of the undertakings of post-war co-operation and joint 
settlement made in the stress of the war years. The almost impenetrable 
wall of secrecy behind which all this is going on, with foreign journalists 
rigidly excluded, is creating suspicion and possibly leading to exag- 
gerated ideas in the West’as to the extent of the changes which are 
taking place and the measure of coercion which is being employed to 
achieve them. Russia may argue that she has suffered very much in the 
past from the misleading reports of prejudiced foreign observers, but 
that does not help much in allaying the suspicions and mistrust which 
are now rapidly. arising. It may therefore be helpful to look at this 
whole problem of Russia and her satellite States in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe more objectively and in the light of history—forgetting 
our present annoyance at not being consulted as to their future. 

Let us grant that Russia is engaged in a process of extending that 
continental bloc which the U.S.S.R. already constitutes. In this she 
is not peculiar. The tendency towards the division of the world into a 
number of such blocs was evident before the war began : to some extent 
the war has strengthened it. The failure of the League of Nations to 
provide security was an important factor in encouraging groups of 
neighbour States to seek regional protection, e.g. Pan-Americanism and 
schemes for Pan-Europa, Pan-Asia and an Arab Fedération. This 
process has continued in spite of San Francisco, was indeed evident in 
some of the alignments at the San Francisco conference, and the results 
of that conference have not so far given a sufficient sense of general 
security to slacken this movement. In the second place, we must admit 
that Russia’s suspicions of the West are not without historical justifica- 
tion. Fear of Russian expansion, whether towards the frontiers of 


India or towards the Levant, has been a cardinal-principle of British . | 


foreign policy for over a century. It has involved us in wars in Afghanis- 
tan as well as in Europe, above all in the Crimean War. It has led to 
our bolstering up the decadent Ottoman Empire and thus to obstructing 
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the liberation movements in the Balkan countries, a policy in which we 
have always had the support*‘of France. The Ariglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902 was in line with that policy. Since the revolution of 1917, there 
has been added to the Western Powers’ fear of Russia as a colonial and 
commercial rival the intense dislike Uf their ruling classes for the new 
social and economic experiment upon which Russia was engaged. There 
is no need to recall the details of the various armies of intervention, of 
the aid to counter-revolutionary movements, and of the economic and 
financial boycott when military action had proved ineffective. Through- 
out the nineteen-twenties the attitude of the Western Powers towards 
Communist Russia was distinctly unfriendly, to say the least, and even 
Litvinoff’s disarmament proposals were made the occasion of wholesale 
denunciations of Russia’s hypocrisy and duplicity. Even. if this 
attitude was modified somewhat, on grounds of sheer expediency, with 
the rise of a nearer danger in Nazi Germany, and the U.S.S.R. was 
admitted to the League of Nations and granted a seat on the Council, 
yet she remembers with bitterness that she was the only member ever 
expelled from the League on the ground of aggression: 

If Russia to-day is building up along her European frontiers a row of 
politically and economically dependent (or, as she would say, 
“friendly ’’) States, she is, after all, merely applying the lesson learned 
from the Western Allies who after World War I established their 
cordon sanitaire against Russia in Eastern Europe by not entirely dis- 
similar methods. Let us consider the States which have been the 
instruments of both these policies on the part of bigger and more 
powerful neighbours. These States were in the main the creation of the 
Wilsonian policy of national self-determination, the result of an 
attempt to redraw the frontiers of Europe in 1919 along “ clearly 
recognisable lines of nationality.” Quite apart from the fact that 
throughout most of Europe east of the Elbe there are no “ clearly 
recognisable lines of nationality ” (whatever “ nationality ”?” may mean), 
even the efforts of the experts to approximate to this principle were 
overruled again and again for political, strategic or economic reasons. 
The newly created States proved to be, as indeed they were intended to 
be, very much dependent upon their creators and became the instru- 
ments of the political policies of the latter. The military alliances of 
France with her eastern European satellites merely set the seal on this 
policy. Admittedly its main purpose so far as France was concerned 


was the encirclement of Germany, but it was not unconnected with the . 


policy of the cordon sanitaire against Bolshevik Russia. When the years 
of crisis came in 1937-9, the Western Powers proved unable or 
unwilling to defend their creations against German aggression. Is it 
surprising, therefore, that these States should now, in a world of 
power politics, seek or at any rate accept, with whatever misgivings, 
a protection that promises to be more effective ? The independence of 
small States is very largely a fiction in the modern world. In most 
cases it will be found that their independence and security depend 
upon. the,interest of one of the Great Powers. How long, for example, 
could Holland have maintained ‘her independence, and particularly her 
East Indian Empire, but for the protection of the British Navy, granted 
in part because the exploitation of the oil of the Dutch East Indies was 
a joint Anglo-Dutch interest? It has been an accepted axiom of 
European politics for generations that the real guarantee of Belgian 
independence rested on the fact that Britain could never, for the sake 
of her own security; allow the coast of Flanders to fall under the control 
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of a potential enemy. If then “independence ” is unreal for these 
smaller States, particularly those whom Fate has placed between the 
territories of Great Powers, and they are faced with the Hobson’s 
choice of lying down either with the bear or the lion, is it surprising that 
they should choose the beast whose protection is likely to be the more 
effective ? l 

There are, moreover, a number of other factors tending to link the 
East European countries with the U-S.S.R. In the first place most of 
them are Slavonic countries : there is the tie of linguistic and cultural 
similarities. Even in Rumania the original Latin language of the 
Roman province of Dacia has suffered a strong admixture of Slavonic 
vocabulary while the racial stock is in the main that of the neighbouring 
Slav lands. The propaganda of Panslavism has been operative over a 
long period. Secondly, in the Balkan States, particularly in Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and old Serbia, their attachment to the Eastern 
Orthodox Church forms a further link with Russia which has been 
renewed now that Stalin has given freedom and recognition to the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. Thirdly, most of these countries owe a 
debt of gratitude to Russia for liberation from the Turkish or Austro- 
Hungarian Empires in the past or in this war from German occupation. 
And it must be added that this process of liberation in the case of the 
Balkan countries formerly under the Turkish yoke, from the War of 
Greek Independence in 1821 down to the Balkan Wars of our own day, 
has been obstructed by the Western Powers through their fear of 
Russian expansion towards the Mediterranean. ; 

Fourthly, perhaps an even stronger bond, at the present day, between 
all the peoples of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe lies in the fact that 
they are all in the main peasant communities. Despite Five Year Plans 
for industrialisation, Russia is still predominantly a peasant country, 
even though many of the peasants are working along collective rather 
than individualist lines. In Bulgaria 82 per cent. of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, in Rumania and Jugoslavia 80 per cent., in 
Greece and Poland 75 per cent., in Hungary 6o per cent., in Czecho- 
slovakia 40 per cent., and the majority of these people are peasants. 
H. H. Tiltman has calculated in his book, Peasant Europe, that 100 
million men, women and children in Eastern Europe outside the pre-war 
frontiers of Soviet Russia belong to peasant families. In all these 
countries the peasant element of the population is growing in numbers 
and importance. These are the only countries of Europe, outside the 
U.S.S.R., in which the population was’significantly increasing in the 
nineteen-thirties, and in all of them the annual increase of population 
was almost entirely confined to the peasant regions. These people are 
peasants by choice and not merely by necessity, and if they emigrate 
they tend to return later to their home country and to the peasant way 
of life. To them it is “ a tradition, a way of life, a civilisation, and any 
attempt to regard it merely from the cash aspect, essential as that 
‘aspect is, must fail.”* The greater success of Germany than of Britain 
in establishing economic links with those countries in the nineteen- 
thirties was not merely due to sharp practice on the part of Dr. Schacht. 
The Germans showed a greater understanding of the needs and outlook 
of the typical peasant, while Hitler’s early legislation guaranteeing 
absolute security of tenure and inheritance in their holdings to the 
German peasantry made him appear to the peasants of Eastern Europe 
as a man who understood that love of their own soil and homestead 

* World Agriculture : An International Survey. O.U.P. 
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which is so deep rooted in peasants everywhere and was prepared tu 
protect them from grasping financiers and uncomprehending indus- 
trialists. 

Finally, throughout all these lands the Green Revolution is in 
progress : the breaking up of the big estates cultivated by a population 
hardly emerged from serfdom in favour of small farms worked by 
peasant owners. In Russia this change was the most fundamental part 
of the Revolution of March 1917, six months before the Bolsheviks came . 
to power and began their attempt to reorganise Russia along Marxist 
lines. The example of Russia influenced all the neighbouring peasant 
countries during the succeeding years, much as the political ideas of 
France had spread through Western Europe a century earlier. In 
Bulgaria, under the leadership of Stambuliski, the greatest of modern 
peasant leaders, with his dream of a Green International of peasants, 
the Agrarian Party won the election of 1920 and proceeded to divide 
the Crown and Church lands (there were few large private estates) 

‘among the peasantry. During the recent war, although King Boris 
entered into an alliance with Germany in 1941, mass sentiment was 
pro-Russian and German occupation and requisitioning met with passive 
resistance. Rumania down to 1914 was dominated by a small and very 
wealthy landowning class which in 1907 had violently- suppressed “ the 
bloodiest peasant revolt which modern Europe has seen.” During the 
war of 1914-18 agrarian reform was promised in the Old Kingdom 
and was carried out in 1921. It was extended to the newly annexed 
territories where it-served also a political purpose as in the former 
Hungarian territory where the Magyar owners were expropriated in 

_ favour of Rumanian peasants. The-fascist Iron Guard of a later date 

‘consisted largely of ex-landowners anxious to reverse the Green 

Revolution. ` 

In Czechoslovakia and in Poland, the early nineteen-twenties saw an - 

extensive breaking up of big estates in favour of peasant holders. In - 
Western Poland, as in Western Rumania, a political purpose was also 
served in that German estates were broken up and settled with Poles. 
There were bitter complaints from Germany of discriminatory treat- 
ment of the German landowners in the Corridor region, and there is no 
doubt that the increasingly reactionary character of the Polish Govern- 
ment was accompanied by a slowing up of agrarian reform in the more 
completely Polish parts of the country and its intensification in the 
semi-alien borderlands. Since the Russian occupation, the process has 
been speeded up everywhere. In Finland and the Baltic States agrarian 
reform was in progress in the inter-war period. To-day we read that “a 
sweeping land reform has been started throughout Russian-occupied 
Germany. Under this all owners of estates of more than 250 acres are 
to be dispossessed ; and their lands are to be shared out among German 
peasants’ * Even in Turkey the Grand National Assembly “ recently 

passed a Land Reform Bill under which large Government-owned or 
private estates will be broken up . . . and distributed to peasants? 
without sufficient lands.” t Has this arly bearing on Russo-Turkish 
relations? -In Hungary 4,000,000 acres have just been distributed 
among 750,000 peasants. It is clear that the Green Revolution is 
sweeping through all the lands bordering the U.S.S.R. and cannot fail 
to exercise a profound influence on the relations between these countries 
and their powerful neighbour. 

* The Observer, Sept. 30th, 1945. 
t Worldover Press, U.S.A., Sept. 19th, 1945. 
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We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the military power of 
Russia is not the only factor, and may not even be the most important, 
in determining the -establishment of more intimate relations between 
herself and her European neighbours, and that despite some links with 
the West, such as the Roman Catholicism of Poland or the historic 
associations of the old kingdom of Bohemia and the University of. 
Prague, many powerful and varied forces are drawing these countries 


closer to the U.S.S.R. 
- HAROLD F. BING. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN, 1862-1946. 


AUPTMANN’S physical and intellectual likeness to Goethe 
H was a matter of some astonishment, and he took no small pains 

to emphasise and accentuate it on every possible occasion. Like 
Goethe he attained the ripe old age of 83, and like Faust he knew noth- 
ing of sorrow and suffering until late in life. Like Goethe, too, he was 
what has been called a collaborator, accepting Hitler as did the former 
Napoleon, partly on account of the force of circumstances and partly 
by reason of his own easy-going accord. On two occasions in the course 
of their lives they lived through a period of collapse in their country, 
Goethe experiencing the military catastrophe of Jena and the moral 
deflation of the Karlsbad Decrees, Hauptmann the equally bitter , 
events of Versailles and Potsdam. Both were men of the North, who in 
their souls had the German yearning for the South, Goethe finding its 
satisfaction in Italy, Hauptmann in Greece. Goethe was a rebel and a 
romantic, a reactionary and a classicist, and from Goetz to Faust, 
from Werther to Meister, from Reinicke to Epimenides, from Tasso to 
Pandora, he created a magic archway to span the deepest abysses of 
the human soul ; while the amplitude of Hauptmann’s heart embraced 
Geyer and Hannele, The Weavers and Quint, Henschel and the Festival 
Play, the Rats and Pippa. Both had a certain pagan trait and had 
mastered the difficult art of living; but Hauptmann was a hedonist 
with elements of tragedy, who rendered his just dues to what was. time- 
bound without disregarding the claims of higher things that are eternal. 
Yet in one respect there is a difference between the two : Hauptmann 
never found an Eckermann to write his greatest work in which his 
conversations should be enshrined ; and whilst Goethe had his Weimar, 
Hauptmann was circumscribed by the limitations of an Ebert. 

Let us refresh our minds with the external facts of his life. He was 
born on November 15th, 1862, in the small Silesian resort of Ober- 
salzbrunn, where his father had inherited a large and stately hotel 
known as the. Zur Preussischen Krone. Gerhart was the youngest of 
four children, one of whom—Carl—later became a‘well-known novelist. 
After attending the elementary school in Salzbrunn and the Realschule 
at Breslau, Gerhart studied agriculture in Striegau, sculpture at the 
Breslau Academy, zoology under Haeckel, and philosophy under 
Eucken at Jena. He then spent a year at Rome, returning to Germany 
to marry Marie Thienemann, the youngest of five sisters, three of whom 
were married by the Hauptmann brothers. This marriage was later 
dissolved, and Hauptmann married Margarete Marschalk, the wife of 
a friend of his. He built a castle in Agnetendorf and spent the remainder 
of his life there. 
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In 1889 he took the theatre by storm with the play Before Sunrise, 
and henceforth his naturalist and symbolist plays, his tragedies and 
comedies, appeared in rapid succession. Under the egis of his intimate 
friends Otto Brahm, the theatre manager, Samuel Fischer, the pub- 
lisher, Moritz Heimann and Alfred Kerr, the critic, he came to occupy 
a leading position in the theatre-life of Germany. After the tragedy of 
heredity Before Sunrise came The Reconciliation, a family drama in which 
both the conflict of age and youth and that of the hostile brothers is 
depicted; Lonely Lives, setting forth the decay of a genius in the 
quagmire of family life ; The Weavers, the story of the oppression, the 
revolt and the defeat of the oppressed classes ; Colleague Crampton, 
the comedy of a down-at-heel professor of painting ; The Beaver Coat, 
the ridiculing of the law by a crafty thief; Hannele, the death and 
transfiguration of a poor girl of the’proletariat ; Florian Geyer, an 
historical tragedy dealing with the events of the German Peasants’ 
War; Elga, a tragedy of jealousy ; The Sunken Bell, a fairy-tale play 
dealing with the fate of a God-cursed artist ; Henschel the Drayman, 
the downfall of a member of the middle classes through his second 
marriage ; Rose Bernd, the drama of a peasant girl driven to infanti- 
cide ; The Maids of the Mount, a comedy of three sisters ; Schluck and 
Jau, a dream-play of two vagabonds ; Michael Kramer, the father-son 
conflict in the lives of two geniuses unequal to life; Henry of Aue, 
the redemption of a man through the love of woman; And Pippa 
Dances, a symbolic play of the union of the German dreamer with 
Southern grace ; Charlemagne’s Hostage, the tragi-comedy of an ageing 
genius ;. Gabriel Schilling’s Flight, the decay of the genius through 
hysteria ; The Rats, the conflict between two mothers for the possession 
of a child; Commemoration Masque, the apotheosis of the spirit of 
Weimar; The Bow of. Odysseus, an historical tragi-comedy; The 
White Saviour, Hamlet in Wittenberg, and many others. In addition he 
published two epics : Anna, an idyll in the manner of Goethe’s Hermann 
and Dorothea, and Till Owlglass, a satire on the post-war world. A few 
poems—one of the most beautiful is the Song of the Angels in Hannele— 
together with the aphorisms and the autobiographical notes in the Book 
of the Passions and The Maelstrom of the Age, the stories Signalman. 
Thiel, The Heretic of Soana, The Isle of the Great Mother, Atlantis, and 
the great novel of his maturity, The Fool in Christ Emanuel Quint, 
comprise the sum total of his work. For the last named he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1912. ; 

Thus Hauptmann lived his- Olympian and untroubled life, spending 
the winter.at Agnetendorf or the Riesengebirge, and the summer at 
Hiddensee on Riigen; in Rapallo, or in travelling, basking in the sun- 
shine of Bismarck, of the Wilhelmine Kaisers, of Ebert, of Hindenburg, 
and lastly of Hitler, enacting the réle of the Vicar of Bray under Kaiser, 
President or Fiihrer, existing discreetly in the age of the gas chambers 
and the concentration camps, through the years and the months of the ` 
exploding and explosive rubble-heaps that had once been the fair 
cities of Germany ; surviving to see the day when the Russians entered 
his homeland as masters, and to meet those Germans who came with 
them bringing tidings of a new age. And then, apparently, on June 8th, 
in the month of roses and nightingales, in the second year of the 

Atom Bomb Age, he fell asleep as easily and as beautifully as Goethe. 
' Assessment of the work of a great poet must always be a subjective 
affair. In the case of Hauptmann it must of necessity be more than 
usually difficult, for he had mastered so many media, had lived in so 
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many breathless periods of German history, had known so many men, 

. from the Silesian weaver to American millionaires, from Hannele to ' 
Emmy Goering, had sailed so many seas, drunk so many bottles of good 
wine with good men and bad—and sometimes even alone—had written 
so much and thought so little, had felt so much sympathy and so little 
loving-kindness, and who, for upwards of half a century had been the 
representative German. In the case of such a man it is especially diffi- 
cult to pass a valid judgment on his works, particularly on those which, 
as Kerr would say, bear evidences of the visible tokens of immortality. 

To one whose first experience of the theatre was the play The Weavers, 
it is but natural that it should take pride of place in this brief account 
of his work. For init, for the first time since Biichner’s Wozzek, appeared 
a man who gave an audible voice to the tongue-tied yearnings of the 
masses. However loudly the Red Huntsman had vociferated, one could: 
hear nothing but the gentle words of Old Hilse that were infused with 
the wisdom of single-mindedness and the greatness of simplicity. 
Even to-day the architectonic and musical construction of this play 
can move us with an undiminished excitement. From the vastly 
different vantage points of the unreal elegance of Dreissiger and its 
quasi-Victorian background on the one hand, and the greedy, drunken, 
animal torpor of the nameless weavers on the other, the song of revolt 
develops and swells until it becomes a flame consuming both the good - 
and the bad. But in the proletarian passing of Old Hilse it is trans- 
formed at last into a gentle unforgettable glow. The experience was so 
potent that, however indifferent the performance, however solitary the 
reading, it can still send one’s blood tingling through one’s veins. 

The second drama of the masses plays in the age of the only revolu- 
tion that Germany ever attempted and lost. It is the tragedy of the 
Peasants’ War. What are Luther, Goetz, Geyer or Hecuba to us now ? 

_ The masses, however, are still alive and living—this miserable race of 
men, born to higher things and lost in brutishness, with its Twelve 
Articles, its Bundschuh, its hunger for a little bread, a little more love, 
and still more justice. How can anyone who was privileged to undergo 
the experience ever forget Rudolf Rittner as Florian Geyer, enveloped 
with the darkness of night, standing firmly with the remnant of his 
flag in his left hand, his naked sword in his right, with the crazed look 
of one doomed to death, and yet breathing life into the call to battle, 
to destruction, to victory and vengeance? Before the glory of this 
unique moment, everything else—the treachery of the princes, the 
loyalty of the peasants, the pettiness of man—paled into insignificance. 
For this play was great theatre ; though limited by time it was yet 
immortal, though true and real, yet symbolic, and while it over- 
whelmed the spirit with the deepest despair, it could yet uplift it to its 
highest pinnacles. - 

As the final expression of Hauptmann’s art, Emanuel Quint, the fool 
in Christ, must be regarded as the only German prose work that 
approaches that particular mastery which is characteristic of Dos- 

_toyewsky. In this novel the hero is abandoned to suffering and tribula- 
tion in much the same way as are Prince Myoschkin in The Idiot and 
Alyoscha in The Brothers Karamazow. Within its framework Haupt- 
mann achieved something really magnificent, for in it he created the 
vast panorama of an age without allowing the satirical element evident 
in Heinrich Mann’s German Trilogy, or the colportage in Jakob Wasser- 
mann’s Christian Wahnschaffe to. mar the artistic unity of his work. 
A long time was to elapse before three writers of the younger generation 
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-—Broch in his Sleepwalkers, Kafka in The Trial, The Castle, America, 
and Musil in The Man without Character—were to attempt to come to . 
grips with the problem of the hero without heroism, of the fool in 
excelsis, of the Man: Jesus outside the scope of the Bible and the King- 
dom of God. The whole problem is to be found in Quint, and in an 
extent in which it is found in only one other character—in Pippa, in 
whom there is a perfect fusion of the consecrated will-to-God and the 
consecrated will-to-death. From The Fool in Christ to Ricarda Huch’s 
Christ Returned is a far cry, even though both have much the same 
theme. The two works, indeed, have much in common, for they are 
the rearguard actions of Christianity against an oncoming age of 
barbarism. l SA 

We lack the necessary sense of perspective to give a complete view 
of the state of present-day German literature. A hundred years after 
the death of Goethe, the Third Reich, the greatest scourge that has 
befallen Europe, came into being. The magnitude of his achievement 
was capable of holding in leash the Hell-dogs of the Underworld only 
for so brief a time. What will happen within a hundred years of the 
death of Hauptmann? The tree of German poetry has split, or rather 
it has been split. One part of the trunk has remained in Germany, 
another has been transplanted to foreign climes. Will both be able to 
survive the operation and bring forth new branches, blossoms, leaves 
and fruit? What will be the nature of German poetry in ten years’ 
time, in a hundred? ‘Will it be synonymous with Mann or Molo, 
Heinrich Mann or Thiess, Bert Brecht or Hauptmann? These are 
the questions of an émigré who is still too young to take root for ever 
in a foreign land, and also too old to be transplanted once again. 

For a man unacquainted with the problems of such an estrangement 
they may seem useless questions.. The English have assimilated the 
Frenchman Belloc, the Pole Conrad, the Irishman Shaw. -Can it be an 
accident that they have not absorbed a single German? Frank Wede- 
kind, Hauptmann’s great counterpart in German drama, is almost 
unknown in this country. And it would be impossible to imagine 
Hauptmann as an émigré. His place is in Germany, in Silesia, éven 
though to-day it is but a-poor Polish province. Where is the place of 

. Thomas or Heinrich Mann—in Berlin or Hollywood ? To answer that 
they have a niche in world literature is to beg the question, for world 
literature is a graveyard in which only the dead live, and in which no 
questions are asked ; but those who dwell there are also ranged accord- 
ing to their place of origin. Gerhart Hauptmann has been laid to rest. 
He rendered homage to the mighty ones of this world against his 
conscience and his better judgment ; but he also created Hannele and 
Pippa, and for this reason we wish that the earth may rest lightly 
upon him. i 

FRITZ GROSS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


NE of the problems that confront the Chinese’ in -post-war 
(reconstruction is the rehabilitation of their universities which 
have suffered so grievously at the hands of the Japanese. The 
burning of Nankai University at the beginning of the campaign in 
August 1937, which the Japanese displayed on the screen in their 
cinema theatres in Tokyo immediately after its destruction (while 
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they were, at the same moment, giving hospitality to a World Con- 
ference of Educational Associations), was a symbol of their attitude 
towards these Chinese institutions of modern learning. The advance of 
the Japanese hordes from the coast meant that all the important 
Chinese universities had to migrate to Szechuan, Kweichow or Yunnan 
with as many students as were able and willing to go, and with what- 
ever equipment they could carry. There were some remarkable feats 
of endurance, as young men and women sttidents trekked from the 
north to Yunnan, or from the east towards Chengtu. Love of learning 
as well as love of country supported them and gave them strength to 
reach their distant goal, a place beyond the reach even of the long arm ` 
of the enemy troops. Cold, heat, hunger and sickness was the lot-of 
most of them, but nothing was considered too great a sacrifice if only 
the lamp of learning could be kept burning; for scholarship, more 
perhaps than in any other country in the world, is an essential element 
in Chinese life. So, for eight years, these institutions have carried on 
their work in exile, crippled for lack of funds, hindered by lack of suit- 
able buildings and handicapped for want of scientific apparatus and 
books, yet greatly enriched in spirit ; because the students were not 
only seeking for themselves a professional qualification to earn a living, 
but, while pursuing their studies in this menacing period, they were more 
closely linked to one another than ever before in their determination 


to overcome the enemy by maintaining their cultural superiority over . | 


him. The scholar is not a fighter, but he is at once the reason and the 
justification for the preservation of Chinese civilisation, of which he is 
the trustee. 

Another very important effect of such a migration was the opening 
up of those distant regions to the influences of the new learning. Not 
that Szechuen had been without higher studies, but this influx from the 
east and north was on an unprecedented scale and exerted corre- 
spondingly wider influence. Yunnan was definitely backward and even 
moribund from the point of view of higher education, but with the - 
arrival of the National University of Pekin a different situation was 
created ; and so it was in the province of Kweichow and in Kwangsi. 
What China, therefore, has lost in these war-stricken years in intensive 
study and research, in Peking, Nanking, Shanghai and Hankow, she 
has gained by the extension of her culture to those distant parts hitherto 
neglected. The cultural unity of China, based on modern as well as 
classical studies, is now a greater fact than ever before. 

The universities will soon be back in their old homes, and the staff 
and scholars, with their war experience behind them, their greater 
knowledge of their country’s needs, and their great recuperative powers, 
will rapidly adjust themselves to the changed but happier outlook. 
Dr. Hu Shih, having returned from his arduous pilgrimage as an 
ambassador and special commissioner at large, will assume the quieter 
and more congenial office of President of the National University, in 
which capacity he will lead higher education along the modern path, 
side by side with other nations. 

-What part can Britain play in helping China along this path of 
development, seeing that it is obvious that she cannot, from her own 
cultural resources, fashion her own educational schemes? It is a 
delicate matter, since the Chinese are a proud race, and justifiably so, 
and are naturally unwilling to become heavily indebted to any nation ; 
and if force of circumstances leaves them no alternative, they will seek 
to borrow the minimum. To accept much puts the borrower in a posi- 
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tion of intolerable inferiority which leads to resentment. Her mood at 
present, however, is rather different from her normal pre-war mood, 
and that perhaps may favour co-operation. Before the war she was still 
suffering from the humiliations inflicted upon her by the Boxer In- 
demnity treaties, and later by the crushing twenty-one demands made 
by the Japanese who in the recent war sought to enforce them. Now 
she has got rid of her‘ terrible foe, and instead of being depressed and 
shaken, she is for the first time since the revolution in a buoyant and 
exalted mood. She is master of her own house, a member of the Big 
Five, and she enjoys the prestige of a much extended empire. She 
must now be treated as an equal and not ‘patronised. 

The Chinese thirst for knowledge from 1900 onwards was satisfied 
‘by drinking at the fountains lavishly provided by the United States. 
This was due to the proximity of America and to the profound faith 
that Americans had in the power of education to uplift a nation, as 
well as:to the fact that Young China saw in America a staunch ally- 
against the stagnant, crystallised system which the old scholars of 
China defended. There they sought and got encouragement in their 
revolt, to break away from tradition and to go fearlessly along the road 
of Western learning. In other words the United States provided exactly 
what young China wanted, first of all the requisite knowledge, and 
secondly confidence in themselves to go forward, even if old China’ 
obstructed the path. It is not only in so-called American foundations 
such as Yenching at Peking, Nanking University, St. John’s Univer- 
- sity in Shanghai, Shanghai University, and Lingnam University in 
Canton, but on the staffs of the National Universities of China there is 
a very considerable number of Chinese graduates of American univer- 
sities. We have nothing in China to compare with this, and it is not 
likely that we ever shall, for the bias has already been given and can- 
not easily be altered ; and secondly, we have not had the same whole- ` 
hearted enthusiasm for education that America has, and if we now 
. acquired it, we would not be able to afford the cost. 
_ The Americans, long before ourselves, gave back their Boxer In- 

demnity funds for education, and part of this money was used to 
establish the Chung Hwa University in Peking, as well as to provide 
scholarships to American universities. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has helped China very much, especially in building, equipping and *” 
endowing on a lavish scale the Peking Union Medical College. Then 
the American missionary societies have always regarded universities as 
important centres of work, and by establishing them they have inter- 
preted the mind of China much more successfully than we, for we have 
never realised how much value and prestige is associated with learning 
in China. It is the best method of approach and yet it is the one we have 
practically neglected. Our system, however, has the distinction of 
quality which is enhanced by its scarcity. What is known of it in China 
is appreciated and esteemed and therefore sought after. 

The matter is one of considerable importance, especially now, for 
having played such a large part in winning the war and in asserting 
the ideals of democracy we are under an obligation to make China as 
well as other nations acquainted with the principles for which democ- 
racy stands. England is the matrix in which the modern system of 
government has been fashioned, and she is therefore in honour bound, 
nay compelled, to grant facilities to Chinese students to learn her 
political theory and her general philosophy of life. The demand that 
China has made, however, in the past is chiefly for scientific knowledge, ~ 
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the sort of knowledge that gives power in war and also in peace. The 
war is past, but it has left the problem of living standards even more 
acute than it was before. If, as Bacon says, the study of science is for 
the relief of man’s estate, no nation is likely to derive such great benefit 
from its study as China. It will not only commend itself, however, from 
the purely utilitarian point of view, but also because such research and 
such learning does not undermine loyalty to one’s own culture. Pure 
science is cold, abstract and belongs to mankind ; it knows no national - 
barriers but binds all its students into a common brotherhood. It is 
no longer going to be the means by which nationalism, the instinct of 
greed and self-assertion, and the passions of envy and hate are to be 
armed with the most deadly weapons and find expression in the horrors 
of war. Can China, however, really acquire the spirit of science, - 
appropriate to herself this scientific method, apply it, and thus raise 
herself to the economic level of the West ? Europe has come along one 
path of culture, China has traversed another, and the suggestion is that 
now the common meeting-place is pure science. 

But is it? It is extremely important that this question should be 
carefully examined—whether the Western system of scientific thought 
can be incorporated into the Chinese ethico-political scheme. Those 
who light-heartedly say it can have not thought deeply on this matter. 
If, in this new phase of her history, China seeks only to acquaint herself 
with the latest developments in science and.the methods of such re- 
search, she may find she has not derived much educational benefit and 
she will not fully understand the Western system because she has not 
done justice to it. The cold Greek intellect, harnessed to the Hebrew 
moral law and warmed by the Christian doctrine, gave us our modern 
system of thought which has always concerned itself with the pursuit 
of truth—truth for its own sake. That has been the criterion of true 
scholarship and has given us modern science, which thus grows naturally 
and inevitably from its European cultural roots. Chinese thought is 
fashioned by Laotze, Confucius and Mencius and their various disciples 
and commentators, who have always in their studies aimed at the 
realisation of goodness and beauty in social life. The Chinese philoso- 
pher was a poet and a painter as well as an ethical teacher, and though 
paper, glass, gunpowder, silk, wheels and such things are the products 
of the fertile brain of China, the fact remains that the seal of approval 
has always been set on the humane studies. There has-been no Euclid, 
Archimedes, Roger Bacon, Copernicus or Newton. 

Old Chinese learning is extremely exacting in its demands, but 
apparently it is very satisfying when those demands are met. It gives 
peace of mind, a delicacy of taste, a gentleness in manner and refine- . 
ment in thought which nothing else does. Modern science seems 
incompatible with it. It is almost incongruous for a Chinese student 
to take his science notes down in Chinese characters. If he is doing 
justice to the one, he must be neglecting the other. His mind, toa - 
certain extent, must be divided, for esthetics and science do not gener- 
- ally go together. Let us hasten to add, however, that a Chinese, 
because of his training in “ character’’ drawing, generally produces 
excellent illustrations to his science notes. But the Chinese mind in 
its attitudes must be conditioned by the country’s philosophy of life ; 
and if that philosophy teaches its followers to look backward and to 
reverence the past, then it will be in conflict with modern science which, 
in its own sphere, scorns the past, is impatient.with the present, and 
works for the golden age in the future. If modern science, therefore, is 
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wholeheartedly embraced by the Chinese, it will lead to a neglect, if 
not a contempt, for the whole of the Confucian philosophy. 

. This was the first reaction in the early days. In 1925 the extremists 
` in Changsha publicly burned the effigy of ‘Confucius, and everywhere 
in China the Confucian temples aré either neglected or have been 
diverted from their original purpose and are now being used as libraries, . 
schools and administrative headquarters. The.study of the Chinese 
classics is no longer the life-work of the Chinese student, for he has 
turned his attention to other matters ; ‘but the spirit-of Confucius still 
hovers there, for the Chinese classics were something more than the 
cold abstract studies such as occupy the thoughts of the European 
scholars. They expound the moral code by which the daily life of China 
has been regulated for 2,500 years. Some idea of their importance 
might be gained if we could imagine the Bible and the Greék classics 
‘combined into one set:of books in which the loftiness of thought and- 
dignity of language did justice to the moral theme which they ex- 
pounded. A few Chinese scholars will always seek solace and inspira- 
tion in such books, but the vast majarity do not do so now. 

While it is important that Europe should understand ‘China, it is still 
more important that China should understand the philosophy of those 
nations whose political, economic and scientific ideas are shaping world 
policy. A right perspective of Western culture can only be obtained 
by making a comprehensive study of it, and we must therefore offer 
facilities to the Chinese student.. To provide elaborately and expen- 
sively equipped chemical and physical laboratories in which highly 
specialised research may be carried on while neglecting to provide 
adequate arrangements for the humane studies would be the height of. - 
folly. The statesmen and leaders of China will be, as they are now, 
drawn from those Chinese scholars who. know something about the 
history of Europe, Western political science, economics and philosophy. 
The scientist is necessarily limited in his range, and cannot speak 
_ authoritatively on matters beyond his specialised interests. In fact his 

training in logical thought should clearly make him hesitate to do so. 
- The time has come when a careful survey of the problem of higher 
education in Chinese should be made and when its aims should be clearly 
stated and means provided to realise those aims. 

If the scientific side of Western culture is studied exclusively, the 
rest being neglected, and if the ethical system of Confucius continues 
to play a minor part in the curriculum, there will be a danger of the 
new power of applied science being’ used to. exploit the ignorant and 
underprivileged ; for it will not be accompanied by strong moral 

_ restraints, or guided by the Western religious principles which, however 

imperfect they may be, are stronger and more coercive socially than 
those of Confucius. If such forces are not operative, the evils of the 
industrial revolution will be more widespread and more oppressive 
` in the twentieth century in China than they were in England in the 
nineteenth. It may be presumptuous to point out the moral dangers 
to another people, but at the same time it may be wise and necessary - 
to do so.. Laws may be passed to safeguard those who are likely to 
suffer, but such laws will be more easily enforced and willingly obeyed 
if they correspond with the moral standards that have been inculcated 
in the course of education. : : 

The future of Hong Kong University is bound up with this question. 
With its student roll of nearly 600, it was doing a good work before the 
war ‘with wholly inadequate resources. The opportunity now presents 
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itself of resuscitating this institution on a firmer and better basis at 
the earliest possible date. We hear of Germany, without buildings, 
books and equipment, setting about a similar task in the hope, no doubt, 
of restoring as early as possible her prestige in the realm of learning. 
China, too, wishes to do the same, and so she intends to resume her 
studies in the old seats of learning by October this year. It is important 
that a comprehensive scheme should be ready and in operation at the 
earliest possible date in Hong Kong. Let us establish a university 
worthy of the name, an institution that represents English culture at its 
best, something that will-add dignity to the Empire and give prestige 
to the Colony, and to which the Chinese from the mainland can go with 
the full assurance that here can be found, not an emasculated form of 
Western learning, but a balanced whole in which there is an atmosphere 
of scholarship rather than a narrow though perhaps efficient group of 
- technical schools. The purpose of such a seat of learning would be to 
teach the Chinese undergraduate, to advance knowledge by research 
in the normal Western university subjects, to provide facilities for the 
study of the Chinese language and literature and allied subjects, and to 
render service to the community by a dispassionate study of China’s 
problems. It would be the finest possible gesture of goodwill to modern 
China and would convince that country, as nothing else could, that we 
are worthy to occupy that place in the world of peace which we have 
earned by the great sacrifices we have made in war. Such a university 
would express correctly and illustrate efficiently those ideals for which 
at our best moments we stand. It is an opportunity both for helping 
China and for making those intellectual and spiritual contacts that are 
more highly prized and more mutually beneficial than any other form 
of co-operation. 
: ` L. FORSTER 
(Professor of Education, The University of Hong Kong). 
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UST before the first session of the Foreign Ministers’ Council ended 
Jin Paris, Mr. Bevin declared that he would raise the question of the 

Greek claims on Albania in June, while Mr. Byrnes suggested that 
it should invite both the Greek and Albanian Governments to submit 
their cases. What are the Greek claims on Albania? The most recent 
formulation has come from Mr. Philip Dragoumis, Greek under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a statement which he made to. the 
Press in London on May 23rd. Greece, he said, desires the annexation 
of the area south of a line stretching from a point south of Valona to 
Lake Ohrida (he did not specify the point on the lake, but presumably 
meant the southern corner, where the small town of Pogradec is situ- 
ated), as well as the island of Saseno near Valona. These claims. seem 
to have the support of all parties in the Greek parliament, including the, 
opposition group led by Sophoulis. The attitude of the Communists and 
other left-wing groups which make up EAM is rather obscure. When the 
Communist leader Zachariades returned from Dachau last year he 
urged that Greece should drop her claims on Albania for the sake of 
Balkan: pacification and understanding. He was bitterly criticised by 
the leaders of the other parties, who accused him of being out of touch 
with the deep feelings of the Greek people on this issue, and thereafter 
EAM’s attitude became more and more non-committal and vague. 
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The Greeks want the return of Northern Epirus (the name they give 
to the district) which, they point out, has always been recognised as 
belonging to Greece, although its political integration was blocked first 
by the Austrian Empire and then by Italy, who supported Albania for 
their own selfish ends. They accuse the Albanians of having persecuted 
the Greek population in the period between the two wars, and of having 
intensified this persecution during the late war and after the liberation. 
Did not Fascist Italy, the Greeks point out, use this area as a base from 
which to attack Greece in 1940, and did not the Albanians fight side by 
side with Mussolini’s troops? All attempts to show that Albania was 
herself a victim of aggression and that she fought as best she could on 
the side of the United Nations are ridiculed by saying that the Albanians 
accepted supinely the Axis domination of their country, and that any 
resistance which may have developed there was due to the initiative of 
the Greek element. a 

The Albanian reply runs somewhat on the following lines. There-can 
be no “return ” of Northern Epirus, for it has never been a part of 
Greece, except for a short and abnormal period in 1914. It is quite 
true that the Austrian Empire and Italy have from time to time 
championed the cause of Albanian independence, and most Albanians 
: are perfectly aware that they did so more for their own sake than for 
justice’s sake, but does it necessarily follow that Albania’s claims were 
unjust because they were supported by them? In the scramble for | 
territories which followed the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Balkan wars both Greece and Serbia wanted to partition Albania 
between themselves ; the Albanians had therefore to resort to outside 
assistance, which was only forthcoming from Italy, and from Austria up 
to the outbreak of the first world war. At any rate (Albanians point 
out) the decisions that the contested province should form an integral 
part of Albania were not Austrian or Italian but international decisions. 
In 1913 and again in 1921 the Ambassadors’ Conference decided in 
favour of Albania. The question was eventually referred to the League 
of Nations, which in 1922 sent a group of experts to investigate it. 
“ There can be no doubt [says their report] that the great majority of 
the population is in favour of the present régime [i.e. Albanian] and 
constitutes an important factor in the Albanian nationalist movement. 
. . . The existence of an independent Albania is a necessity to the peace 
of that part of Europe, and that an independent Albania is only possible 
if the southern provinces of Korcha and Gjinokastra are included.” 

The frontier which was finally drawn in 1925 by the Boundary 
Commission of the League left genuine minorities on both sides—about 
20,000 Greeks in Albania and a somewhat larger number of Albanians 
in Greece. To the Greek argument that there are nearly ten times that 
number of Greeks in Albania;-the Albanian reply is that a fatal con- 
fusion is made here between ‘Greeks proper and Albanian Christians 
who belong to the Orthodox Church. This confusion is a relic of the last 
century when Orthodox Christians in the Balkans were liable to be 
taken for Greeks, just as all Mohammedans were liable to be taken for 
Turks, In the exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey in 
the 1920’s many Moslem Albanians were sent to Turkey in exchange for 
Greeks ; the whole of the Albanian population of Greece would have 
been uprooted if the transfer had not been stopped in time. How did 
the Greek minority in Albania fare in the period between the two wars ? 
They had their own schools (excépt for a short period in 1934) and their 
own M.P. in the Albanian parliament ; the civil service was open to 
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them on equal terms with other Albanian citizens: And in general the 
Greek minority in Albania enjoyed as much freedom as the rest of the 
population were able to enjoy under the various dictatorial régimes of 
the period. Albanians would add that they certainly fared better than 
the Albanians in Greece, who were not granted any of the elementary 
minority. rights,.and were not even considered: an Albanian but a 
vaguely Turkish minority, because of their religion. Most of these 
people have had to leave their homes and villages and are now living 
in southern Albania, which has been very badly knocked about in the 
war. Mr. L. Hutchinson, Labour M.P. for Manchester (Rusholme), who 
visited the refugees early this year, gave this report to the House of 
Commons some time ago: “In Albania I had the opportunity of 
talking with many refugees fromi the Greek province of Chamuria. 
There are 25,000 Albanian refugees who have been driven out of their 
native villages in Chamuria by Greek terrorist bands led by General 
Zervas. They are living in the most acute misery in ditches and old 
houses on the roads. The Albanian Government cannot do very much 
for them, being short itself. UNRRA is doing its best, but is short of 
supplies there. Most of these refugees have stories to tell of massacres 
in their villages by the EDES troops...” (Hansard, February 21st, 1946). 
A member of the present Albanian régime would say that neither 
Albania nor Greece was a paragon in the treatment of minorities 
within its borders, that both countries have a great deal to learn, and 
that the Albanians have decided to learn from the Soviet solution of the 
minority problem. “He would point out that, besides having as many 
schools as they want, the Greeks in Albania publish a paper of their 
own in Gjinokastra (Argyrokastro), elect their own local councils, have 
. their own M.P.s in the National Assembly, and that the present Minister 
of Justice is a member of the minority. The official Greek reply to that 
would be that the Greeks could not possibly enjoy any freedom as they 
are living under “a terroristic Communist régime ” ; which in turn 
would call forth the retort that the present régime in Albania is based 
on the “ popular will,” and that it is a type of democracy which the 
“ Monarcho-fascists ” of Athens cannot stomach. Beyond this point 
the argument degenerates into useless polemics and sordid abuse. 
The present government of Albania, headed by General Enver 
. Hoxha, emanated from the elections of last December, in which a single 
party took the field—the Communist-dominated Democratic Front. 
Some efforts were made just before the elections to form other political 
groups, but they failed. Albania has never had a well-organised peasant 
party, while the social democratic elements that have not been assimi- 
lated by the Communists are weak and ineffective. The Democratic 
Front. has emphasised all along that there is no need for other groups, 
as all political tendencies in the country.can exist within its ranks 
without losing their identity. There may have been some truth in this 
before the elections, but when the Front secured something like 95 per 
cent. of the votes last December, in an atmosphere of political un- 
reality and tension, the non-Communist elements were gradually 
absorbed or squeezed out. One of the victims of this process was 
George Kokoshi, a left-wing Liberal, who had worked with the Com- 
munists from the beginning and was Minister. of Education in the first 
partisan administration. He resigned a few months later, but continued 
to serve as a member of the Front. His final break with it came when he 
criticised as undemocratic some of the methods of reaching agreement 
in the National Liberation Council. Kokoshi was one of a large number 
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of people. arrested last January; they were accused of having taken 


- part in a plot to overthrow the present régime. Hoxha himself accused 


Kokoshi and his friends of having “‘ inspired the fascist and pro-fascist 
plotters.” 

In a recent reshuffle all the non-Communist elements were dropped 
or appointed Ministers without portfolio (and without power), as in the - 
case of General Myslim Peza, a national hero of the resistance move- 
ment. Meanwhile the Government is gcing ahead with its radical 
agrarian. programme. It has already broken up the estates of central 
Albania (the only area where they existed), and has nationalised the oil, 
copper, chromium and asphalt mining concerns which were formerly 

-run with Italian and French capital. But the Government is faced with 
a tremendous shortage of all types of capital equipment, from ploughs 
and other agricultural implements.to mining machinery and tools. As 
a loan from the West seems. out of the question, for the time being at 
any rate, Albania must depend on any help she can get from Russia in 
the first stages of reconstruction. It is believed that Russian technicians 
have been sent out to help the Albanians get their mining concerns 
going again. 

During the last six months or so the relations between the Albanian - 
Government and Britain have been going trom bad to worse. There is 
an element of irony in this, for if Britain had not helped the partisans 
during the war with money, food and arms, Hoxha’s administration 


- would not be in Tirana to-day. Last November the British Govern- 


ment, together with the American and Soviet Governments, decided to 
recognise Enver Hoxha’s administration as the Provisional Government 
of Albania, after having received formal assurances about the holding 
of-free elections and the setting up of a democratic régime. The fact 
that it was recognised before the elections had taken place and before it 
had shown in practice that its aim was not to set up a rigid dictatorship ` 
is, to my mind, the key to the present state of affairs. Recognition in 
that form, with none of the safeguards attached to it when granted to 
other governments which have emerged in Europe since the liberation,- 
could only mean one thing to the more extremist elements—that they 
could forge ahead with a policy of complet= intolerance at home and of 
truculence in foreign affairs. After the recognition, Russia and Yugo- 
slavia sent Ministers to Tirana, while Britain and the U.S. were repre- 
sented by military missions, pending the resumption of normal diplo- 
matic relations. 

In the first session of the Security Council in London the Yugoslav 
delegate to the General Assembly of UNO sponsored Albania’s applica- 


` tion for membership to the United Nations. On February zoth Mr. 


Vyshinsky made a vehement appeal to the Council to take an immediate 
vote on the question, while Mr. Bevin made an equally vehement 
appeal to the Soviet delegate not to press for a decision before the whole 
matter of new members had been thoroughly examined. After a few 
heated skirmishes between the British and Soviet delegates it was 
decided to defer the discussion of Albania’s application, while keeping 
it on the agenda. The rebuff was the greatest which Hoxha’s Govern- 
ment had suffered in its foreign policy, and for this the British Foreign 
Secretary was held responsible. The episode marked a very sharp 
decline in Anglo-Albanian relations ; hitherto Albanian unfriendliness 
towards Britain and the West had been en echo of the Moscow cam- 
paign ; now a strongly felt grievance added a good dese of local bitter- 
ness to it. . F 
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At the beginning of April the British Government decided to with- 
draw its military mission from Albania and not to allow its political 
representative, Mr. T. C. Rapp, to proceed to Tirana. The official 
statement announcing this step pointed out that the movements of the 
members of the British mission had been severely restricted, that they 
had met with obstacles everywhere in the carrying out of their duties, 
and that the war graves mission engaged in discovering and concentrat- 
ing the graves of British Servicemen who fell in Albania were expelled 
before completing their task. In addition, the statement complained 
that since the December elections the Albanian authorities and Press 
had maintained a very provocative attitude both towards the mission 
and the British Government. Before the situation had had time to 
improve it got much worse when Albanian batteries shelled two British 
cruisers recently in the Corfu channel. Replying to a British protest, 
the Albanian authorities pointed out that the “ regrettable incident ” 
would not have occurred if the battery commanders had recognised the 
cruisers as British. The British Government found the Albanian reply 
unsatisfactory, as it implied an Albanian right to decide which ships 
are to pass through the channel unmolested:and which not. - 

The greatest problem with which Albania is faced is the one raised 
by the Greek territorial claims. For several months now the Athens 
and Tirana radios have been blaring accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions of alleged atrocities on both sides of the frontier ; for months the 
inhabitants of these stricken areas have been living on a volcano of 
racial hatred and cruel fears, unable to get down to the urgent task of 
rebuilding their shattered lives. How much longer will it continue ? 
If the problem is approached by paying more attention to the welfare 
of the people concerned than to the strategic importance of Valona, the 
- Albanian coast or the Corfu channel, an equitable and lasting solution ` 
could be found. The first step would obviously be to send a commission 
of enquiry to study the disputed area on both sides of the frontier. One 
solution such a body is likely to recommend is the exchange of popula- 
tions, especially as large numbers of the Albanian minority in Greece 
already find themselves living in southern Albania. But if, on the other 
hand, this area becomes another Venezia Guilia in East versus West 
power politics, no solution which is both fair and durable is possible. 

If the whole of southern Albania is awarded to Greece without another 
‘careful scrutiny, two inescapable results would follow: (1) Greece 
would include within her frontiers a considerable Albanian population ; 
(2) the truncated Albania which would emerge from the partition would 
find it almost impossible to exist as an independent state ; this might 
easily lead to its absorption by the Yugoslav federation. Quite apart 
from the fact that this solution would deny the Albanian people the 
right to live their lives in a national community of their own, the 
absorption by Greece and Yugoslavia of national groups alien to them 
by race, traditions and language would postpone indefinitely their own 
recovery and stabilisation, and hence the normalisation of the Balkan 
peninsula in general. 

ies ANTON LOGORECI. 
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AN ODYSSEY OF CHILDREN. 


EEN from afar and through the eyes cf newspaper correspondents 
C rodera Palestine looks too like a political cockpit, where Jews and 

Arabs are mainly occupied in making or taking opportunities of 
attacking one another. This was not the impression made upon the 
returning visitor in the spring of 1946, after an absence of seven years. 
In the daily life of ordinary people peace prevailed, in town and country- 
side. Arabs strolled about the streets of the all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, 
and Jews pursued their business on the roads and in the fields 
without expectation of ambush or assault irom their Arab neighbours. 
And although, while the future remains as uncertain as it is, political 
anxieties are never long absent from people’s minds and conversation, 
the abounding energy of the Jewish community finds outlet in develop- 
ing their agriculture and industries, and building up new forms of social 
structure. 

The growth of a nation’s “ way of life ” is normally a natural, almost 
invisible process, evolving through the common experience of many 
generations of men born and bred on the same soil. With Palestine 
Jewry it isnot so. Only some thirty years have passed since they were 
given opportunity to come back from the Exile and start a national 
existence once more. In Palestine they have created some forms of 
modern civilisation which are without parallel anywhere else. More 
than half 4 million of them have already taken root in the country, 
have welded themselves into an intensely self-conscious community ; 
although converging from all quarters of the globe, they speak Hebrew - 
as the language of daily life, and their rising generation begins to differ, 
even in physical characteristics, from Jewish groups elsewhere. The pro- 
cess has gone far enough to provide much new material for sociological - 
study in every field. In particular, I should like to describe, as best I 
can without expert knowledge, the advances being made in the science 
of child psychology. Here knowledge is being accumulated in Palestine 
of value to all who feel concerned to piece together the broken bits of 
our civilisation. The circumstances which have put Palestine Jewry in 
the forefront of this study are tragic and unique. They have been 
charged, within the last twelve years, with responsibility for more than 
18,000 immigrant children and adolescents, all torn away from their 
native surroundings, most of them orphans or, at the best, separated 
from parents and families, too often in ways calculated to cause the 
maximum disturbance to their nerves. To quote the appallingly matter-- 
of-fact statement made to the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
last March: “The youngsters who saw their parents heaped into 
furnaces, and who grew accustomed to the dismal agony of helpless 
human beings, need far more attention than is normally given in the 
classroom and in children’s homes. Théy must be assisted to draw a 
heavy veil over their past sufferings, and at the same time be initiated 
into an entirely new way of life.” i “ 

In February of this year there were in Palestine more than 7,000 boys 
and girls under training, possessed of that sort of background experience 
of the world and its ways, but with little or none of the accepted moral 
values from which normal education normally starts. They are the 
aftermath of the war years, veritably “ orphans of the storm,” and the 
advance guard of thousands like themselves who still: remain to be 
rescued from the wreckage of Jewish life in many countries. 

Before the Nazi terror spread over Europe the exodus of Jewish youth 
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from Germany to Palestine had been going on for some years, beginning 
with the first signs of the persecutions in 1933. But it was then still 
possible to organise it in‘consultation with parents who stayéd behind, 
and to bring out only children over fourteen, after giving them a little 
preparatory training for life in Palestinian conditions. I happened to 
witness in 1934 the arrival of one of these earliest groups at the agri- 
cultural settlement which was to be their home for the next two years. 
` I saw their eager welcome by the Palestine-born children of the place ; 
I watched their valiant efforts to respond cheerfully. It was a moving 
scene, and not without sadness, as we counted sadness in those days. 
Very few people then even began to realise the extremity of the danger 
threatening Jews in Germany, and the separation of children from 
parents seemed a major tragedy at that stage. Some thousands were 
brought into Palestine between 1934 and 1939 by the “ Youth Aliyah ” 
organisation. (‘‘ Aliyah ” is the Hebrew word for immigration to 
Palestine.) All of these are by now successfully integrated into the life 
of the country—more than 2,000 of them volunteered for war service 
in the British Forces, some are now in the Palestine Police, others are 
farming, or have become fishermen, nurses, factory workers, and so on. 
These pre-war arrivals were not ‘‘ problem children ” as the word is 
now understood. The war revolutionised the systematised work of 
Youth Aliyah, and one of the most remarkable features of the whole 
story of child psychology now unfolding in Palestine is the speed with 
which the workers in this field (teachers, doctors, “‘ house mothers,” 
etc.) have adapted themselves to the hitherto unimagined conditions, 
discarded some treatments that had been successful with immigrant 
children of the pre-war type, and started experimenting all over again 
to meet the needs of the newcomers. Age-grouping had come to an end 
_—so had selection. Any Jewish child, from infants in arms to adoles- 
cents of eighteen, who could by some miracle be saved alive out of the 
European hell (and the age of miracles proved not to be past) was 
received and cared for in Palestine through the Youth Aliyah organisa- 
tion. It is not easy even to imagine what this has meant. The purely 
pedagogic problems are the simplest, though difficult enough. Children 
of ten and twelve who were utterly ignorant of the three R’s had a 
terrible amount of knowledge of the grimmest aspects of real life. 
Emotionally they were far too mature, educationally far too backward. 
Eventually the Nazi terror overshadowed nearly all Europe, and many 
and various are the mother tongues of the refugee children, who must 
all master Hebrew when they come to Palestine. But experience is 
showing that most of the under-twelves catch up within a year with 
their contemporaries at school. I saw a number of them this year at 
Ben Shemen, an enchanting spot known as the “ Children’s Village,” 
where the school buildings and workshops are set among trees, and all 
around are the garden plots and fields where the pupils get the begin- 
ning of farm training. There are more than 600 children here, of whom 
over 200 are Youth Aliyah. The proportion should not be greater, for 
it is essential that the newcomers should take—not set—the tone of the 
whole community. They have to be helped to forget many things, and 
taught to unlearn others, which is nearly as difficult for them. During 
the war years most of them arrived clutching some sort of bag or sack, 
from which they refused at first to be parted, day or night. It held their 
pitiful little belongings, and to these they would add petty pilferings and 
scraps of food left over from meals. Infinite patience was needed to 
make them abandon of their own accord these habits of providing for 
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an uncertain future, but, once done, this signiñes the dawn of the feeling 
of security which is of the essence of childhood. They have been robbed 
of that, and for these younger age-groups the first psychological 
necessity is to give them back something of it before childhood is quite 
past. Experience is showing that it can be done—so great the resilience 
of extreme youth is proving to be. But the emotional disturbances of 
adolescence begin early, and in aggravated forms. After the age of 
twelve adaptation of environment is much harder. They find it 
difficult to concentrate, and the mere act of sitting quiet demands great 
strength of will. Moreover their days have to be so organised as to 
reduce the times of complete leisure. The healing power of absolute 
relaxation does not operate with the Aliyah children, for the moment 
they are unoccupied their thoughts run back to the past. They easily 
develop inferiority complexes which draw them away from their 
Palestine-born contemporaries. Some‘troubles go very deep, for many 
of these older boys and girls take a harshly materialistic attitude to 
life, born of experience of a world where rape and violence were common’ 
things. They think lightly of death—even their own. When a festivity 
was put off because one of their companions died, others grumbled ; 
“ What is-one child? ” they asked, “ when thousands of us have been 
killed ? ” 

There are, of course, brighter sides to this picture. For example, 
most of them have a great thirst for instruction of all sorts, a mature 
-desire to be equipped to earn a living, and although the sense may be 
slow in coming that the individual’s attitude to life should be to give 
rather than to grab, certain moral standards are highly developed 
among them in unexpected ways. One group, arriving with proper 
certificates of entry into Palestine, were overcome with remorse and 
feelings of selfishness, remembering the companions left behind, for 
whom not enough permits had been issued to go round, and they 
clamoured to send the papers back. 

These are samples of a few of the problems which face the psychia- 
trists and teachers. In 1942 the first large party of war refugee children 
arrived in a transit camp near Teheran, where they had to wait for some 
months for sea transport to Palestine, as the Irak Government refused 
them travel permits overland. They numbered more than goo of all 
ages, and some of them had been wandering for months, and even years, 
from their native lands on the Baltic coasts and Poland, before the 
threads of their incredible odysseys were gathered up on the Persian 
border. Doctors, nurses, and teachers came out from Palestine to the ' 
camp at Teheran, and found themselves penetrating like a band of 
explorers into realms beyond all previous knowledge. This was the 
opening of the present stage in psycho-therapeutic experiment which 
I saw in Palestine this spring. The training of the workers is not the 
least remarkable part of this great effort of human salvage. The Jewish 
race, which has produced Freud and Adler and so many other pioneers 
of modern psychiatry, seem as specially gifted in that as in some other 
forms of science—but natural aptitude is not enough, even when to it is 
added the passion of desire to help and save the escaping remnant of 
their own people, which explains so much of what goes on in Palestine 
to-day. For the care of the “ Aliyah ” children, men and women have 
to be found capable of combining the functions of a teacher—a youth 
movement leader—a friend—and, as far as possible, a parent. It is a 
lot to ask of ordinary human beings. The surprise is not that there are 
too few in Palestine, but that there are'so many. Training seminaries 
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now provide at least a year’s special course for the ‘‘ Madrichim ” (the 
Hebrew plural for a word which might be translated as “leader 
instructor ’’). ° 

I spent an hour or two in a.small home-school for very difficult cases 
of boys and girls who for one reason or another are not yet fit for schoolor - 
even adoption into a family. It was in charge of a young Jew who had 
begun his profession as a schoolmaster in Vienna before coming to 
Palestine. He was obviously a vocational genius, and his staff seemed 
to share the pervading spirit of the place. The children numbered 
between thirty and forty—mostly in their teens. It was five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and no classes were in progress. While the visitors drank 

. tea, the pupils talked to us without much shyness in any of the languages 

which between us we could muster. We were careful not to ask questions 
about the past, but several of them turned up their sleeves to display, 
unasked, their camp number branded with hot iron on their forearms. 
This is no longer even a nine days’ wonder in Palestine, and in any case 
this form of exhibitionism is not encouraged by the teachers. It was 
presently suggested that the children should entertain us with music, 
and some ran off to fetch their small flutes or mandolines. Others beat 
-time with great verve, and, watching the harassed look clear away from 
the young faces, one could understand how music plays a great part in 
the cure. It would have needed a more experienced observer than I to 
discover immediately that every child there is suffering from some 
peculiarly deep neurosis. It seemed surprising that the right treatment 
was to put them together in one house. But that is just one of the things 
which is being shown by trial and error. Their nerves are too raw for 
normal life—most of them have some form of inferiority complex. 
They are aware, however, that they are psychically ill, and it diminishes 
the “ pariah” feeling to be put, as it were, into hospital with others 
who suffer in similar ways. kt 

Alone with the teachers we heard a few case-histories. There was a 
girl of sixteen, who came out of Europe a few months ago, and now seems 
cheerful enough by day. But at night her terrible screams sometimes 
threaten to upset the whole little community. Who can wonder? The 
child had seen her mother sent to the gas-chamber, and she herself was 
then put to work in a soap factory, where she was told that the raw 
material contained the bones of dead Jews. When, after reaching 
Palestine, she was at last persuaded to unburden herself of this load of 
horror, the problem was to find something to restore her confidence in 
life. Finally it was discovered (so unaccountable is human nature) that 
the prospect which seemed to rouse a spark of interest was the idea of 
training for dentistry. A dentist was found, fit and willing to take such 
a pupil. Part of each day she spends in his surgery—the rest of her time 
in ordinary education. The feeling of having been picked out and her 
own desires studied is having effect, and her case will probably end in 
a cure. How complete such cures will be still remains to be seen, but 
it is encouraging to know that the proportion of really “ difficult ” 
children works out at only about 2 per cent. of the whole. - : 

“ Youth Aliyah ” is one of the high lights of Jewish life in Palestine. 
But, though 18,000 children rescued, body and soul, from a horrible 
fate is no small thing, the Jews look’ beyond them at the scores of 
thousands still living in Europe under tragic conditions. These are not 
children only—and there is hardly a Jewish family in Palestine which 
has not some relative, often the only surviving one—among the remnant 
of the European Jewry (outside Russia) which was once over six million 
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strong. For the million who are still living, every month of, delay is 
catastrophic in its different way—especially for-the very young and the 
very old, and this lies at the root of Jewish determination to break down 
the barriers against immigration set up in 1939. The Youth Aliyah 
organisation can have only a fraction of the total number of entry 
permits so far allotted, and their distribution rouses fresh storms of 
. excitement and disappointment among the nerve-racked applicants. 
But the trickle of youngsters now being brought to Palestine are at any 
rate spared the worst horrors“of the war-time journeys. The story of 
those has yet to he written, perhaps it will never be fully put together. 
It would require to be illustrated by a map covering Europe from the 
Baltic to the Caspian, from the Alps to the Urals. The miracles per- 
formed by patience and organisation would require a chapter to them- 
selves. From first to last (though the last is not yet) the records of 
“ Youth Aliyah ” are a revelation of the depths of callous cruelty, and 
the heights of self-sacrificing love, of which human nature has shown 
itself capable in our time. 
BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


RURAL PALESTINE. 


HO has not been bewildered by Palestinian politics ? Who has 
W not sung in hymns of the Holy Land? And who has not heard 
at least something of Palestine’s profusion of fragments that 
supply archeologists with satisfaction and excitement? These are 
Palestine’s outstanding characteristics—political confusion, religious 
fervour, and archeological extravagance. But there are other pictures 
of Palestine ; among them is a bright water-colour to delight the heart 
of anyone with a love of countryside. This picture is of rural Palestine, 
the Palestine of grain and soil and flowers, the real milk-and-honey 
Palestine, or wine-and-olive, if you will, a Palestine so full of surprises, 
so colourful, so charming that politics, religions, and even archeology 
seem by comparison quite woefully dull. I can think of only one 
similarity between rural Palestine and rural any other country. But 
even this is only in words that define sunshine, wind, and rain as 
“ climate,” and rocks, rivers, and hills as ‘‘ geographical constitution.” 
Rural Palestine resembles rural Ruritania because in each case in- 
dividuality depends on climate and geographical constitution. There 
the similarity ends. And not surprising either-when one rememberts 
that in the tiny area that is Palestine—approximately 10,000 square 
miles—there are several climates, several geographical areas, and 
representatives of several distinct groups of animals and plants. Rural 
Palestine is, in fact, an olla podrida, a conglameration of bits that really 
belong elsewhere but that have been mingled by time and chance in a 
medley supremely attractive by its patchwork constitution. 

There is a long sea,coast washed by the Mediterranean, sandy and 
banked in dunes that stretch a short distance inland. Behind the dunes 
is the fertile coastal plain, the most important agricultural region and 
that best supplied with water. Rising steeply from the plain is the 
north-south mountain range, with several peaks in the region of 3,000 
feet, a backbone-moved somewhat éastwards of the midline and pierced 
at its northern end by the valley of Jezreel. And to the east of the > 
- mountain range, falling sharply into a shizhmering pit, is the Jordan 
valley with the Dead Sea at its southerti end, some 1,200 feet below the 
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leyel of the Mediterranean. In southern Palestine, in the Beersheba 
area, is true desert. There are two fresh-water lakes of considerable size, 
Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee, both on the course of the upper 
Jordan, and one or two small rivers. 

The climate varies from the torrid heat of an August noon by the 
Dead Sea to the sharp cold of Christmas Eve in Bethlehem. The coastal 
plain is warm and humid in summer, and mild and wet in winter. The 
Jordan valley is delightful in winter but appalling in summer. Jeru- 
salem is hot in summer with cool nights, and cold in winter with colder 
nights. Each district, each locality, almost each township has its own 
special climate. More important to the rural community than tempera- 
ture is water supply. There is no rain from about the end of March 
until the beginning of November. But when the rain does come it comes 
in furious storms that turn dry wadis into violent rivers in.a matter of 
minutes. This, however, does not make the country evenly damp. 
Indeed, its spread is almost unbelievably uneven over so small an area. 
Up to the middle of February 1946, for example, the rainfall for the 
1945-6 winter in Jaffa was 47 cm., in Lydda, nine miles away, 6I cm., 
in Jerusalem, thirty-nine miles from Jaffa, 40 cm., and in Jericho, 
twenty-four miles from Jerusalem, 13cm. To compensate for the long 
summer drought, however, there is, except in southern Palestine, a 
fairly plentiful supply of underground water suitable for irrigation 
—although some of it far below the surface. A third important source 
of water is dew, large quantities of which are precipitated in many 
areas and supply the moisture vital to the survival of numerous plants 
and small animals during the summer. At times the dew deposits are 
immense ; in the Jaffa district, for example, where enough dew may 
form during a summer’s night to cover leaves with a thick film of 
moisture and even to drip from them like rain. It is almost entirely 
to this dew that plants growing in walls and similar dry places owe their 
ability to survive seven rainless months. There, then, is a climatic and 
geographical background of almost endless variety. A great many of 
the possible combinations of sun, soil, and water known in the world 
are represented in this tiny country, and they explain the violent 
contrasts in wild life and vegetation that are to be found within a few 

“square miles. 

The grain crops are wheat and barley, of which the more important’ 
is wheat. At least one authority has claimed that wheat came originally 
from Palestine, but to-day, although about one quarter of the cultivated 
area of the country is sown with wheat, the yield obtained is much less 
than in the great wheat-growing countries, such as Australia or Canada. 
This, however, is due in part to somewhat primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion. Maize, too, is important, and grows rapidly on irrigated land under 
the hot sun. Corn-on-the-cob, boiled in salt water, is eaten with relish 
in both town and country. Legume crops are important—peas, lentils, 
and beans. Vegetables of almost every sort are grown, and with the 
rapidly increasing population market gardening has become: a well- 
patronised rural occupation. It is possible to grow.immense vegetables . 
—such as cabbages or cauliflowers—if well manured and watered, but 
these enormous specimens lose something in taste and are coarser than 
their smaller brothers and sisters. Curiously enough, among this 
vegetable abundance in Palestine I have never seen brussels sprouts. 
Tomatoes grow well out of doors, and by proper handling great yields 
can be obtained from a small area. The potato was at one time not 
extensively cultivated, but now, in response to the clamour of European 
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palates, it is an important crop. In general, it might be said by the 
connoisseur that Palestine’s vegetables lack the full flavour found in 
cooler countries. They grow too quickly. 

The melons are magnificent. There are two varieties—the fat; oval, 
pink-fleshed water melon, about twice the size of a football, and the 
smaller, solid, white-fleshed sugar melon. On a hot day either, frozen, 
would pass for ambrosia. Fruits there are in profusion, and chief 
among these are the citrus fruits, with the “ Jaffa ” orange leading by 
a neck in a close race. The mandarines and valencias are delicious, and 
so are the grape-fruit. It is always disappointing to me that the orange 
should be at its best in winter-—but its blossom sweetens the spring, and 
the green groves ease the eye on a scorching summer’s day, so that the 
-shortcoming of being ripe at the wrong time of year may be overlooked 
as venial. Oranges need plenty of water, and grow best in the irrigated 
soils of the coastal plain. Unlike the orange, the olive thrives without 
irrigation, and the silvery grey of its leaves softens the bareness of 
terraced hillsides. Bananas do well in Palestine and grow in the 
. Jordan valley and, to a lesser extent, in the coastal plain. The fruit is 
rather small and inclined to become discoloured, but the taste is excel- 
lent. Almonds grow well, figs, and pomegranates. Plums, too, and 
pears and apples—although these are not so good as in colder climates. 
Palestine peaches have been praised—but only by people who have not 
tasted an Australian peach ! Apricots are small but sweet, and deserve 
mention if only because of their delightful name in Arabic—the Arabs 
call them mishmish. Berry fruits are, comparatively speaking, poor. 
But grapes do very well indeed. Every variety. Round or oval, black 
or green, sweet or not so sweet. And the wines are good, but would be 
better if patience allowed them to become more mature. 

It would be a great task to name even the commoner trees and 
flowers ; but a few-trees at least must be mentioned because they are 
so important agriculturally, and a few spring flowers because they are 
among the loveliest in one of the world’s most lovely springtimes. At 
one time Palestine was well wooded. Joshua speaks of a “ wood 
country.” Now, in spite of noble.efforts at afforestation during the past 
twenty years, it is very bare. The wanton destruction of trees began 
hundreds of years ago, and was finally completed by the Turks during’ 
the first world war. The results were disastrous. Great quantities of 
valuable soil, that could be conserved only by trees, were washed by 
torrential rains into the sea. To-day an energetic tree-planting pro- 
gramme is doing what can be done to save the soil that remains. Pines 
do well, cypresses, and certain varieties of oak, and that great water- 
sucker so useful for draining swamps, the Australian eucalyptus. Date 
palms are common in the coastal plain. ; 

_A visitor to Palestine in August might be tempted to believe it an 
unproductive desert. Up to a point he would be right. In August, 
agriculturally speaking, the country is largely unproductive, but only 
because plants, unlike Englishmen, have the sense to sleep when the 
sun is hot and water scarce. The traveller would not see those millions 
upon millions of seeds and bulbs lying in hot earth waiting for a drop 
of rain in the arms of a cooling breeze. Let the traveller come again in, 
spring. Grass, green as ever grass was green, and among the grass a 
bewildering profusion of flowers—anemones, red and blue and pink and 
white, jonquils, cyclamen, tulips, cornflowers, irises. One could go on 
and on, and each name would be of a jewel precious because of its short 
life and loveliness. In gardens, with unlimited water, glass, or shade, 
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the wealth of shrubs and flowers that can be grown is boundless. 
Horticulture is a well-developed art. Flower shops are so filled with fine 
blooms that it seems invidious to single out any one flower for special 
praise, yet the exquisite gladioli seem worthy of specially honourable 
mention. 

One is inclined, I think, to associate the word “ sheikh” with a 
flaming Arab charger. At one time the association may have been 
justified, but not to-day. There are any number of sheikhs in Palestine, 
but you would have great difficulty in finding a flaming charger. Many 
horses obviously have a splash of Arab somewhere—their fine heads 
betray their secret—but pure-bred Arabs are rare. Outside blood has 
been introduced to create a working rather than a riding type of horse, 
and the sheikh and his glorious stallion have become a myth. Almost as 
` common as the horse is the mule, great in strength and courage, but 
most commion of all is the patient, gentle, highly intelligent donkey. 
Camels, used for carrying, ploughing, or riding, are fairly numerous. 
The native breed: of cattle is small and not of great beauty, but very 
hardy in a country that abounds in every sort of cattle disease. Much 
Friesian stock was imported between the two wars, and on the more 
modern dairy farms almost all the animals are of this breed—in varying 
degrees of purity. Sheep are of the fat-tailed variety, monstrous to the 
unaccustomed eye, and are milked, clipped for wool, and eaten. There 
are goats by the thousand everywhere, public enemy number one, that 
eat everything, trample everything, strip bark and life from young 
trees, and generally behave as the toughest animals on earth. For 
religious reasons pigs were not popular until the coming of a large army 
of pork-fanciers during the recent war created a hitherto unheard-of 
demand, and made rearing a profitable business. The breed most 
favoured is the Middle White. 

Large wild animals were once common—the lion, leopard, bear, 
cheetah, lynx, wolf, hyena, ibex, gazelle, wild pig, wild cat, jackal, and 
fox, but of these to-day the first five probably no longer exist—the lion 
and bear certainly not. Ibex and wolves are seen occasionally in the 
Jordan valley. There are still a few gazelle, and an occasional wild pig 
grunts in the Huleh marshes. There are still wild cats, and the hyena 
and fox are fairly common. The jackal is ubiquitous, and makes the 
night hideous with ghoulish wailing. Other wild animals are the otter, 
mongoose, badger, and porcupine, none of which is often seen although 
considerable numbers probably exist. There are hares, and plenty of 
rats, mice, and voles, also hedgehogs, and several species of bats 
~—including a fruit-eating variety. The mole familiar to British country 
folk does not occur in Palestine, but instead there is the powerful and 
very destructive rodent Spalax typhlus that throws up “ mole mounds ” 
and is capable of pulling underground quite large plants—as any 
gardener who has watched his chrysanthemums disappear one by one 
will tell you with some heat. A most interesting animal is the biblical 
coney, the hyrax, only about eighteen inches long but zoologically 
a distant relative of the rhinoceros. 

Birds love Palestine. There are numerous residents and, as the 
country lies on some of the great migration routes, many. visitors. 
Among the larger birds the Egyptian and Griffon vultures are common, 
and there are ravens, crows, various owls (including the magnificent 
fish owl), and eagles, hawks, and kites ; wild duck of all sorts, gulls, 
terns, herons, plover, divers, bittern, rails, coot, three varieties of 
kingfisher, the hoopoe (that bird with the startling zoological name 
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—U pupa epops}, the stone curlew, sand grouse, partridge, and quail. 
Flamingos and pelicans are sometimes seen, and magnificent flights of 
migrating storks that, according to the Arabs, should darken the sky 


` at Eastertide in a really lucky year. Smaller birds are well represented 


—-swifts, swallows, larks, finches, starlings, wagtails, the palm dove, 


- the grey shrike, tits, and warblers. The bulbul,the Palestinian nightin- 
„gale (or rather early-morningale), is a common species that does not 


occur in England. A most beautiful little bird found on Mount Carmel 
is the sunbird. And, lest I be accused of not seeing wood for trees, 
house sparrows by the thousand, just as noisy and impudent as in 
England. 

Reptiles? Lots of them. No crocodiles now, though, but three 
varieties of tortoise, and sometintes turtles from the sea; many 
lizards, ranging from the enormous and fairly common, desert monitor 
to the tiny, friendly fellows that live on flies in houses. That slow, 
wobble-eyed, quick-change artist the chameleon is common—and can’t 
his tongue flash at an unsuspecting fly | Many snakes, too, among which 
the six-foot black Coluber jugularis is probably the largest, and Vipera 
palestine the most dangerous. The Arabs are terrified by anything 
that crawls, and seem unable to distinguish between a poisonous snake 
and a harmless lizard by the way they will batter both to death. But 
disliked by all men—Arab, Jew, and Gentile—are the scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and tarantula spiders that usually appear when least expected 
and can always make one jump. 

Lastly insects, in profusion and confusion, dozens of varieties as yet 
unnamed. First prize for beauty to the oleander hawk moth. Striped 
hawk moths and humming-bird hawk moths. Not so very many 
butterflies, but red admirals are here, and swallow tails, and fritillaries; 
and cabbage whites that sometimes arrive in swarms. Dragon flies and 
hover flies. Wasps and hornets and bees. The praying mantis. The 
locust. Beetles of every size and shape, from the minute weevils my 
wife picks with horror out of the flour to the great big coprophagous 


. gentlemen with horns on their noses. Many less pleasant insects that 


can, with the jackal, make night a misery and sleep impossible— 
mosquitoes (among them Anopheles that carries malaria), sand-flies, bed- 
bugs, fleas. Great cockroaches that play horse-racing on stone floors 
with a rustling noise in the darkness, or come swooping round the light 
when they are on the move from haunt to haunt. 

The picture is tantalisingly difficult to paint in words. The dazzling 
lights and brilliant colours that shade into each other in kaleidoscopic’ 
patterns—the movement of animals in grass and the rustle of a breeze 


“among blossom—the yellow-green of a motionless frog—the pale 


perfection of oleander flowers—these need the artist’s palette rather 
than the pen. 
i IAIN ScoTT. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL. 
"Te have been elected a member of “ The Literary Club,” founded 


‘N 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds and others in 1764, was a definite recogni- 
tion of outstanding merit. Moreover, it was’the means of entry 
into Dr. Johnson’s immediate circle. It is therefore all the more 
surprising to find so few references in Boswell to one who had no peer 
in his own sphere of work and who was a member, namely Edward 
Gibbon. The outstanding reference occurs under the date 1776. “ We 
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talked of a work much in vogue at that time written in a very melliflu- 
ous style, but which, under pretext of another subject, contained much 
artful infidelity. The author hdd been an Oxonian and was remembered 
there for having turned Papist. I observed that-as he had changed 
several times—from the Church of England to the Church of Rome and 
from the Church of Rome to infidelity—I did not despair yet of seeing 
him a Methodist preacher. Johnson (laughing).: ‘It is said that his 
range has been more extensive and that he has once been Mahommedan 

. now that he has published his infidelity he will probably persist 
in it °” The Autobiography does not give the reader any impression 
of interest or excitement taken at the university over his recusancy. 
* Writing to Temple in 1779 Boswell thus refers to Gibbon: “ He is an 
ugly, affected, disgusting fellow and poisons our literary club to me.” 
Gibbon had only one serious experience of a romantic kind to his credit. 
It occurred during his residence in Switzerland. Mlle Susanne Curchard 
used to visit relations in Lausanne where she met him. They fell in love 
and would have married but for the intervention of Gibbon père. What 
is of interest, is that the lady became the wife of Necker, Minister of 
Finance in the French Revolution, and their daughter became Mme de 
Staël. 

Edward Gibbon was born in 1737 and died after a most interesting 
and happy life at the age of 56 in 1794. He was a very delicate child. 
His mother died during his infancy, and he owed his preservation to the 
devoted care of a maternal aunt, Miss Catherine Porten. This lady 
figures in Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, in which she 
receives high credit for her Christian conduct. He never spent any 
length of time at school because of bad health. He was without doubt 
an infant prodigy. He tells us “ From the dawn of reason I had dis- 
covered a taste or rather a passion for books.” He was sent to Oxford 
just before his fifteenth birthday. “ I soon discovered,” he notes at this 
time, “ the spirit of enquiry and the love of books to which I owe the 
happiness of my life. This early taste was encouraged and cultivated by 
my aunt, Miss Catherine Porten, who was endowed with a sound under- 
standing ańd a competent share of English literature. She became the 
mother of my mind as well as of my health ; it was her delight and 
reward to applaud the shoots of my childish fancy; reading, free 
desultory reading, was the occupation and comfort of my solitary 
hours ; my father’s acquaintances, who visited the child, were astonished 
at finding him surrounded with.a heap of folios . . . I arrived at 
Oxford with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a Doctor and 
a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed.” 

On learning that he had joined the Roman Church while still at the 
university, his father withdrew him and sent him abroad. This move 
really made Gibbon the genius he became. His five years’ exile in 
Lausanne under the care of a Calvinist minister was of the greatest 
value. “ It was at Lausanne that I acquired the perfect knowledge and 
use of the French language ; that I read almost all the Latin classics in 
prose and verse ; that I made some progress in Greek literature ; and 
that I finished a regular course of Philosophy and Mathematics.” On 
returning to England he and his father became officers in the Hampshire 
Militia, in which they served for just over two years. This break in his 
life he regarded as of a mixed value. On one hand he thought of it as 
advantageous, but he resented time lost in study. “‘ Amidst the 
agitation of a camp I sometimes thought and read in my tent . . . In 
the Militia I confirmed and much improved my knowledge of the Greek 
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language.” On resigning his military duties he obtained his father’s 
sanction to a two or three years’ tour in France and Italy. “During this 
pilgrimage he made-contact with a number of eminént wits and 
scholars, including Voltaire. Shortly after his return home from this 
. Grand Tour his father died. Being thus free to do as he wished he set up 
an establishment of his own at 7 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square. 
This Move taken in 1774 coincided with his entry into Parliament, for 
with the aid of family influence he became member for Liskeard. 
It was now that he commenced to write his masterpiece. The 
decision to attempt this colossal work: was taken towards the close of 
his Italian journey. “ It was at Rome on the 15th October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing Vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the City first started to my mind. After Rome has 
kindled and satisfied the enthusiasm of the Classic pilgrim, his curiosity 
for all meaner objects insensibly subsides.” To read this magnum opus 
is a panoramic exploration. For it is an exploration. There are tracts 
of barren desert, necessary for the fulfilment of the author’s task, which 
have to be trudged through before the oases are reached. But how green 
and fertile are these refreshing spots to the traveller ! ‘‘ Few people,” 
writes Virginia Woolf, ‘‘can read the whole of The Decline and Fall 
without admitting that some chapters have glided away without leaving 
a trace... that innumerable figures have passed across the stage 
without printing even their names upon our memories.” Those who 
have read it will not agree with Horace Walpole’s cheap sneer. “ Mr. 
- Gibbon, I am sorry you should have pitched on so disgusting a subject 
_ as the Constantinopolitan History—though you have written the story 
as well as it could be written, I fear few will have patience to read it.” 
“ Could a more fitting summary of Gibbon’s work be found than 
George Gissing’s ‘‘ History is a nightmare of horrors”? As one 
proceeds through the volumes page after page does little more than 
register slaughters, burnings, mutilations, or cruel desolation. In his 

_ description and sketches of the succession of Emperors, man after man 
dons the purple either by descent, by desire, or by ambitious choice 
—against his own will it may be or in obedience to popular clamour. 
And how transitory and futile is their reign ! What barbaric conduct 
most of them show, what an absence of statecraft in their rule. Having 
donned the purple, how fateful the robe turned out to be ! A plenitude 
of emperors, kings, consuls and tribunes make their appearance. It is 
a brief, often exciting, more often inglorious reign. Frequently the 
cause of their downfall is due to some tragic vice. 

It has been said that Gibbon is the greatest historian ever produced 
by England. To this statement a rider was added that his history only 
dealt. with an empire now dead and gone for ever. This criticism can 
only in a measure detract from his work. History is a relation of facts, 
very often of terrible and catastrophic events. To be successful in the 
narration of these facts the ability must be present to. bring home to the 
reader the vital essence of the matter in the most acceptable manner. 
This, too, in a way that will clearly depict the subject effortlessly. This 
is where the art comes in which Lytton Strachey lays down as a neces- 
sity. History, says Dr. Trevelyan, has the dual capacity of a science 
and an art. It must always be borne in mind that Gibbon is recording 
the gradual but sure decay and disintegration of a once wonderful 
organic state of immense and widespread power. Therefore his tale in 
its final or total effect is the writing of a sombre tragedy. Without his 
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wide systematic classic reading and deeply disciplined study he could 
never have brought his task to such a successful and consummate climax. 
The celebrated and outstanding section dealing with early Christian 
history is to a Bible student intensely interesting. To eighteenth- 
century ecclesiastical circles The Decline and Fall naturally stirred up 
serious trouble with some of the leading churchmen of the day. Ina 
measure the faithful were making a correct stand. “ We need not hide 
the fact,” writes Professor Bury, “ that Gibbon’s success has in a large 
measure been due to his scorn for the Church, which, most emphatically 
expressed in the theological chapters, had, as one might say, spiced his 
book. Gibbon’s attitude to religion, while it was conditioned by the 
intellectual atmosphere of Europe in that age, was also the expression 
of the man.” f l 

As we follów our guide along the pilgrim way we are arrested from 
time to time by the sudden appearance of men and places which seem 
to us familiar yet not too familiar. It may be an emperor, empress, 
general or Hun ; a town or city of repute. One is pulled up at once with 

- the thought : where arid when have I met with this name before andin 
what connection? The Decline.and Fall is full of such surprises. Here 
isto be found the legendary king, so beloved by poets and romancers, 
Arthur of the Round Table. ‘‘ But every British name is effaced,” says 
Gibbon, “ by the illustrious name of Arthur, the hereditary prince of 
the Silures, in South Wales, and the elective King or general of the 
nation.” There is the true Gibbonian touch in this sentence: ‘‘ The 
events of his life are less interesting than the singular revolutions of 
his fame.” 

We are presented with a most lucid history of the early crusades and 
the leaders of them. Summing up the qualities of Richard I he says: 
“The King of England, though inferior in dignity to King Philip 
Augustus, surpassed his rival in wealth and military renown ; and if 
heroism be confined to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet 
will stand among the heroes of the age: The memory of Coeur de Lion 
.. . was long dear and glorious to his English subjects.” Here are 
recorded the brilliant military exploits of that great general, Belisarius, 
whom Lord Wavell has ranked with Marlborough for military genius. 
In Napoleon’s travelling library he had a copy of Marmontel’s Belisatvre, 
published in 1767. Gibbon treats this book in critical terms. Of the 
general himself we are told : ‘‘ Whenever he appeared in the streets and 
public places of Constantinople Belisarius attracted and satisfied the 
eyes of the people. His lofty stature and majestic countenance fulfilled 
their expectations of a hero; and the meanest of his fellow citizens 
were emboldened by his gentle and gracious demeanour.” A notoriously 
fierce and relentless Persian warrior, Tamerlane or Timour, is introduced 
to us: he had already appeared in Marlowe’s resounding drama 
Tamberlaine the Great. ‘‘ The conquest and monarchy of the world was 
the first object of the ambition of Timour,” says Gibbon. “ The fame 
of Timour has pervaded the East and West . . . his form and stature 
were not unworthy of his rank . . . It was his delight to converse with 
the learned on topics of history and science; and the amusement of 
his leisure hours was the game of chess.” Here is a grim pen portrait of 
Attila. ‘ A large head, a swarthy complexion, small, deep-seated eyes, 
a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a 
short square body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. The haughty step and demeanour of the King of the Huns 
expressed the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of man- 
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kind?” Outstanding -ab6ve all the numerous emperors and kings who 

- make their appearance mention can only be made of Constantine the 
Great, founder of Constantinople ; Justinian and his legal code ; Julian 
the Apostate, famous as a scholar and a philosopher. . 

~ Here'and there Gibbon drops his wise saws. Thus “ Of human life 
the most glorious or humble“prospects are alike and soon bounded by 
the sepulchre.” “Whose mortal frailties were now covered by the 
‘venerable rust of antiquity.” “ In the productions of the mind, as in 

` those of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry and skill.” 
“ Yet our enjoyments are confined by a narrow circle ; and, whatsoever 
may be its value, the luxury of life is possessed with more innocence and 
safety by the master of his own, than by the steward of the public, 
fortune.” Referring to a caliph who had stated out of a reign of fifty 
years he could only reckon fourteen days of what he styled “‘ pure and 
genuine happiness,” Gibbon remarks: “my happy hours have far 
exceeded and far exceed the scanty numbers of the Caliph of Spain ; 
and I shall not scruple to add that many of them are due to the pleasing 
labour of the present composition.” What fitter valediction could be 
chosen to close a study of his immortal work ? 

W. H. GRAHAM. 


FORBIDDEN LAND OF THE GURKHAS. 


ESPITE the fact that nearly 100,000 Gurkhas have fought 
DE their comrades of-the British Army on the battlefields 
of Italy, the deserts of Libya, and the jungles of Burma in the 
past few years, their home country, Nepal, still remains among the least 
- known countries of the world. Ever since the days of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857, when the Gurkhas made history by being the first regiment to 
level a gun at the mutineers, she has been one of our firmest allies. - 
Without any enticement from the British Government she has made 
our quarrels hers, our wars her own commitments. During the First - 
World War 200,000 Gurkhas served overseas, some 20,000 of whom 
never returned to their Himalayan homes. In recent years six have 
gained the Victoria Cross. Yet no European is allowed to cross the 
frontiers without special permission from the Nepalese Government. 
This permission is notoriously difficult to obtain, so that the little 
independent kingdom which separates Indie from Tibet remains virtu- 
ally a forbidden land. This independence is no “‘ makeshift ” arrange- 
ment, such as that afforded the Burmese by the Japanese occupiers or 
that the same race granted the Indonesians of Java. Nepal conducts 
‘her own foreign policy. The British Minister is purely a diplomatic 
representative, having neither advisory nor consultative functions. 
Five hundred miles in length and one hundred in breadth, Nepal 
embodies much of-the great Himalayan range, including the greater 
portion of. Everest and Kanchenjunga; both as yet unclimbed by man. 
Wild, savage and virtually unexplored for the most part, the little state 
is yet one of the best governed in the whole of Asia. The topography 
falls naturally into four distinct zones, each running east and west. 
Bordering on the plains of Bengal is the Terai, a region of dense tropical 
forests and jungles, abounding in wild animals and forming the worst 
malarial area in the whole of the Indian sub-continent. That alone is a 
formidable natural barrier guarding the frontier with British India. 
North of the Terai is the country of the Doons, foothills of the Hima- 
layan rangé rising to nearly 3,000 feet, and beyond that are the Uplands 
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which reach altitudes of 10,000 feet. North of this is Himalaya itself, 
the wildest and grandest country in the world reaching right up to the 
slopes of Everest. Denai ee es 

Although comparatively extensive in a geographical sense, Nepal 
restricts its political life to one very small‘area, the valley of Kath- 
mandu. In this little region,. bounded by 10,009 feet high mountains, 
live the King, the Prime Minister and all the national leaders. -Like so 
many races in the East, the Nepali is a mixture of the various peoples 
which held supremacy in the many rises and falls of Eastern power. 
The Gurkhas—to-day the riling power—only came to the land as late 
as the mid-eighteenth century, and there is no mistaking their connec- 
tion with the Rajputs of the Central Provinces of British India. Unlike 
the Indian Rajputs, however, they soon identified themselves with the 
other peoples of the country, intermixing and marrying. Those of 
- unbroken descent are distinguished from the rest by the sub-title of 
Khas (premier) Gurkhas. Although these Khas Gurkhas constitute a 
good proportion of the Nepal State Forces, only one of the ten Gurkha 
regiments of the Indian Army is allowed to recruit them. 

Written references to the pre-Rajput era are somewhat vague and 
indefinite, but in the seventh century A.D. the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan 
Chwang, wrote of the greatness of the Kingdom of Nepal. Later, when 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism had virtually ousted Buddhism from 
India, many of the monks fled to Nepal. In the fourteenth century the 
Brahman King of Mithila, forced from his own lands by the Shah of 
Delhi, penetrated into Nepal and set up a new kingdom there, and 
Hinduism gradually became the adopted religion of the land and has 
remained so ever since. Freedom in worship has, however, always 
remained a strong point in Nepal’s policy, and to-day there are many 
who still adhere to their old Buddhist beliefs. 

The Rajput infiltration came four centuries later when Prithivina- 
rayan Sah, ruthless king of the Gurkha tribes, overpowered the reigning 
chiefs and set up his capital at Kathmandu. One of his first actions was 
to unite.the four principalities into one powerful military state. It was 
soon after this that British connections with the country began. These 
were far from friendly at first. Prithivinarayan Sah was a ruthless 
leader and instances of butchery and massacre among any who failed 
to agree with him were many. Fearing attack, the people of the 
surrounding areas asked for British aid and the East India Company 
sent a small force to intervene. After losing several skirmishes and 
suffering from malaria, the force was withdrawn and a commercial 
treaty between the Company and the ruler of Nepal concluded in 1792. 
The treaty was unsuccessful. The Gurkhas made many inroads into 
adjoining territory, conquering pieces of land, and by 1814 the kingdom 
of Nepal had been extended right up to the Simla Hills. In that year 
the British Government made a formal declaration of war on the 
Gurkhas. For two years this war raged and the’ British forces made 
little progress, but in i816 the Gurkhas suffered a resounding defeat at the 
Fort at Malaun in the Simla Hills. When their leaders had been killed, 
they made an honourable surrender and many of them entered the East 
India Company’s service to form the nucleus of.the First Gurkha Rifles. 
Even to-day this battalion is referred to as the Malaun Regiment. 

Following this war the Treaty of Segowli was signed between the two 
countries. This was the prelude'to an unbroken period of peace on 
India’s northern boundary, and although a new treaty of friendship was 
signed in 1923, relationships between British India and Nepal are still 
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governed by that of 1818. Ministers were exchanged between London 
and Kathmandu, and since then there has always been a British Minister 
in Nepal. Arrangements were also made whereby the British could 
recruit ten Gurkha regiments for the Indian Army, but no Gurkhas may 
be sent overseas without the consent of the Nepal authorities, which 
has never once been refused. Though relying solely upon voluntary 


enlistment the Gurkha battalions have never suffered from lack of . 


recruits. They’ have built up some of-the finest traditions of arms and 
the desire to carry on these traditions is inherent in the hillmen of 
Nepal. 

Although Nepal’s relationship with British India has been cordial 
since the Treaty of Segowli, her internal history has not been without 
its turbulent aspects. Following the death of Prithivanarayan Sah, 
power.passed into the hands of a succession of weak and imbecile rulers. 
A period of intrigues and conspiracies, in which kings and queens revenged 
themselves on their opponents in a series of murders and massacres, 
eventually resulted in Jang Bahadur, the hero of modern Nepal, 
emerging supreme. He became first “ Prime Minister ” of the country, 
and although the office of King was still maintained, the power of the 
monarchy became less and less and tke Prime Minister the real ruler of 
‘the state. There is still a King but he is little more than a figurehead, 
and the Prime Minister is the real power in the land. Since the death 
of Jang Bahadur-in 1878 his descendants have held the office. Both the 
offices of King and Prime Minister are hereditary. The former, who 
bears the title of His Majesty Maharahjadhiraj (King of Kings), must 
affix his red seal on official documents in order to give validity, but he 
has no initiative. Since 1856 the Prime Minister has held the title of 
His Highness Maharaja, and he has all the powers, civil and military, 
being Supreme Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese Army as well as 
the chief administrator. Succession to the office includes brothers of 
ruling Prime Ministers, according to age, and these take precedence over 
sons, and, of course, nephews. The last Prime Minister, Maharaja 

` Juddha Shan Sheer, who has resigned the title after thirteen years of 
office in November 1945, was the last of three brothers to hold the . 
position and is a nephew of Jang Bahadur. He is succeeded by his 
nephew, Padma Shan Sheer. 

Juddha Shan Sheer is a man of extraordinarily wide vision and in the 
thirteen years of his rule Nepal has made great progress. Within a year’ 
of his accession, a terrible earthquake took toll of both life and property 
in the Kathmandu Valley and he immediately devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the-task of relief and reconstruction. His popularity 
‘established, he devoted himself to building a state in which some of 
the best qualities of Western civilisation were carefully interwoven 
with the ancient traditions of the East. He introduced a system of 
pensions for his civil servants ; limited the amount of expenditure on 
marriages and feasts so as to allow more funds to be available for his 
social reforms ; introduced free medical services for all, and a system of 
justice in which the poor could readily avail themselves of cheap and 
expeditious legal aid. At the same time he strengthened the military 
status of his country and remodelled the State Army on thoroughly 
up to date lines. A military academy to train the sons of officers and 
soldiers has been established, and to-day the Nepal Army of 22,000 is 
one of the best trained in the world. His interest in scientific progress 
was emphasised when he readily granted permission to the aviators of 
the Houston Mount Everest Expedition to fly over Nepal and photo- 
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“graph Mount Everest in the spring. of 1933. -Despite these innovations 
he was always careful to maintain the ancient rites and ceremonies of 
his Hindu ancestors. He governed everything according to the-highest 
doctrines of the Shastras, upon which the Hindu religion is based, and 
when he visited Delhi as guest of the Viceroy in 1935, the Hindus of 
British India paid special tribute to him;as the greatest ruler of their 
race. i i 

The greatest religious festival of Nepal is the Jatra (or feast) of the 
Mathendranath, chief of the gods worshipped in the land, which takes 
place at Mugmait, some six miles from Kathmandu, on June 27th every 
twelfth year, and both King and Prirne Minister take part in the 
célebrations. An eye-witness of the last festival (in 1942), the first since 
Juddha Shan Sheer’s accession, wrote the following description: _ 

There was an‘acclamation of joy when H.H. the Maharaja came in his 

. car accompanied by the Maharini and his daughter. As he passed 

through the vast concourse of men, everybody experienced a thrill of 
delight. He was wearing a long black coat, Nepali trousers, and a 
- military cap. A stately figure with bespectacled eyes, with a garland 
round his neck, the Maharaja impressed us all as a commanding per- 
. sonality and could easily be distinguished from those who surrounded 
him. As he emerged from his car, a busy whisper ran through the 
crowd that the Maharaja had arrived and the people shouted with joy 
to offer him their greetings. An old peasant woman standing behind 
our car was excited with emotion and began to throw flowers and rice 
in the direction of the Maharaja who was about a hundred yards away 
from us.’ This spontaneous delight of the crowd indicated the esteem 
in which-he is held by his subjects. A wise and enlightened ruler, he 
befrieiids the rich and poor alike and no wonder if thousands of eager 
eyes and expectant faces beheld him with feelings of admiration, and 
demonstrated their loyalty by gestures of the body as well as by 
articulate expression. ` 
. Nepal, land of the Gurkhas, is one of the most enlightened countries 
of Asia, yet it still remains the “ forbidden land.” Foreigners can only 
visit it on the invitation of the Prime Minister and may only see what 
they are shown. Even the. British Minister’s movements are restricted 
and he cannot leave the Kathmandu Valley without the consent of the 
Maharaja. Yet behind this apparent coolness Nepal remains one of our 
oldest, firmest and most loyal friends. i 
l À ys SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 
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THE CITY GUILDS. 

HE King, who is permanent Master, and Mr. Churchill, upon 
whom the honorary freedom of the. Company was conferred, were 
recently with the Shipwrights’ Company, which dates back to 
1237. It is fitting, when one remembers the great part the shipping 
industry will be called upon to play in the restoration of Britain’s pros- 
- perity, that this ancient and famous member of London’s Guilds should 
be thus honoured by the presence of His-Majesty and the nation’s great 
war leader. A little earlier Mr. Churchill became a liveryman of the 
City of London, when he was admitted to the freedom-and livery of the 
Mercers’ Company, the -premier Guild. The livery gown is a scarlet 
gown with blue Tudor hat, and the ceremony took place in the ruins of 
the hall known as the Ambulatory. This is a mere shell following an 
air raid on May Ioth; 1941. The Shipwrights and Mercers are two of 
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London’s most notable Guilds. In his history of London’s Livery . 
Companies, Colonel Blackham spoke of these as ‘‘ The Soul of the City.” 
They are even more than that, for not only do they typify the unbroken 
continuity of the evolution of the capital itseli—for the City Com- 
panies date from the Middle Ages, and like London they have survived 
many wars, fire, and the plague—but their influence has been, and still 
is, national. 

Education and industry in every part of the country have benefited 
as a result of their generosity, and immense sums have been expended 
on charitable causes. Some of the Companies are very wealthy, and 
between them they have an income of £750,000 a year, and are estimated © 
to possess property worth £15,000,000. It would be difficult to mention 
a sphere of education which has not a great debt of thankfulness to pay 
the Livery Companies, for they maintain public and other schools ; 
they have been pioneers in technical education, contributing 
£120,000 in the short period of three years to this alone; grammar 
schools even right away in the North of England owe much to them ; 
and as well research fellowships in such subjects as industrial chemistry, 
professorial chairs, and scholarships have been established at the 
universities. Among the Companies prominent in this respect is the 
` Goldsmiths’, to which we owe the great Goldsmiths’ College at New 
Cross ; St. Paul’s School has been enormously helped by the Mercers ; 
Oundle is inseparably associated with the Grocers, Gresham’s, at Holt in 
_ Norfolk, with the Fishmongers, and Tonbridge with the Skinners. The 

. oldest school in Central London is the Mercers’ (1447). The great 
Merchant Taylors’ Company springs to mind immediately one thinks 
of the celebrated school of that name, and the same company has done 
much for St. John’s College, Oxford. Two other well-known founda- 
tions are the Haberdashers’ School and Bancroft’s School, which 
is administered by the Drapers. This company has also given a quarter 
of a million pounds to East London College, an important centre of 
university education. The Drapers’ Company, indeed, typifies the 
munificence of these ancient foundations, for in twenty years it contri- 
buted £750,000 in charitable and educational donations. The City and 
Guild of London Institute owed its establishment to the Clothworkers, 
Ironmongers, and other Guilds, and it is now incorporated in Imperial 
College. The Clothworkers’ Company has also greatly helped Leeds 
University. i 

The Clothworkers’ Company is one of the richest of the City Guilds, 
and by its members, in the Cotswolds, East Anglia, and Yorkshire, 
English industrial prosperity was largely. built. The wealth of the 
Companies was drawn upon by the Crown in more than one case in 
former days, and it is on record that the taxation of the Companies 
became “‘ a regular source of supply to government.” When money was 
required for public works the Lord Mayor was informed, and he appor- 
tioned the required sum among the Companies. In this way they con- 
. tributed towards such buildings as the Royal Exchange, helped the 
poor, provided funds during the great “ Age of Discovery ” for sending ` 
forth expeditions, helped to arm the forces of defence, and provided 
weapons and ammunition for the defenders cf the City itself. 

Much: of their income is still devoted to purposes of public utility. 
Not all their wealth is in money, however. Some is in the.form of 
medizval treasures, and those of the Goldsmiths’ Company are out- 
standing. One of its priceless pieces is the Cressner Cup, dated 1503; 
` and made for John Cressner, who was knighted by Henry VIII in 
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1513. Probably the Bowes Cup is the Company’s finest heirloom. 
Dated 1554, the cup was given by Sir Martin Bowes to the Company 
for a remembrance. Described as “a faire gylte standynge Cuppe,” 
it was traditionally presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Martin Bowes 
at her coronation after she had drunk out of it. Space forbids the men- 
tion of many more of the Companies’ invaluable possessions, except the 
Mercers’ fine Grinling Gibbons carvings; and it must be worth while 
to be Master of the Glaziers for the sole privilege of sitting in the 
Master’s chair. F . 

Among the most regrettable results of the German fire raids on the 
City of London were the loss of Guildhall, where the Liverymen of the 
Ancient City Guilds met for the election of the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, and the destruction of some of their halls. Among them were 
the homes of the Girdlers, Coopers, Saddlers, and Barbers. The halls 
of the Apothecaries and the Fishmongers also suffered. The Guilds 
faced a tragedy in 1666 very much'like that of 1941, and they met it in 
the same unconquerable manner. The Coopers lost their original wooden 
hall then, and a note describes the scene of nearly three centuries ago. 
“ The Court members,” it is recorded, ‘‘ do not lose their heads in the 
emergency, but like thousands of other citizens, set about manfully 
to save what they can of the portable treasures of the Company. 
Prominent among them are the wardens, and by them and others the 
greater part of the records, plate, pictures, linen, and pewter are carried 
away to safety in the houses of those living out of the City, to be brought 
back eventually to the succeeding hall. The scene fades amid the smoky 
pall of the City.” . The Guilds triumphed over that tribulation, and they ` 
will do so:over the new and more brutal one which has assailed them. 
For their spirit is indestructible and their work will continue. Moreover, 
it is significant of their magnanimity and care for others that while 
they themselves had suffered so seriously in the raids on the City, they 
at once made generous offers of help to the Lord Mayor. Now the war 
is over their halls will rise again in renewed beauty, just as the nation’s 
life is destined to be revivified, thus mirroring the soul of the British 
people, with whose history they are inseparably associated. 

It was during the long and troubled period of Edward III’s reign 
that the Companies obtained recognition of their privileges. Many of 
them had been chartered before, but their privileges were confirmed by 
letters patent. Twelve of the Companies are deemed “ Great,” and the 
following is their order of civic precedence: Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, 
Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers, 
Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Clothworkers.. Most of the Guilds 
have in the course of years been made Livery Companies (the name 
comes from the distinctive dress worn by each trade), but the Court of 
Aldermen have been chary of granting liveries in recent times. The old 
Companies still existing without liveries include the Watermen and 
Parish Clerks. The Livery of London consists of a definite number of 
Freemen of each Guild. Progress has been adverse to the trades of some 
ancient Guilds, and the Bowyers, for instance, only have about a score 
of Liverymen to-day. In all there are about 10,000 Liverymen. 

Each Company has its Master or Warden, and Clerk, and many 
possess handsome and commodious halls. Some have been modernised 
or completely rebuilt in recent times. A year before the war began the 
Worshipful Company of Shipwrights, mentioned to begin with, and 
which numbers among its members many prominent representatives 
of the shipping, shipbuilding, and marine engineering and aircraft 
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industries, acquired a site for a hall at the eastern end of Cheapside. 
Not since the latér years of Charles II, when most of the halls of-the . 
City Guilds were rebuilt after the Great Fire, is there a recorded 
instance of a Guild having established a hall of its own, although many 
have demolished old halls and rebuilt them. For the first time for 
centuries the Court of the Worshipful Company of Barbers has had to 
meet away from the Barbers’ Hall. The hall, the oldest belonging to the 
City Companies, and which escaped the Great Fire of London in 1666, 
was devastated by the German night raiders. Even the robes worn in ' 
Court were lost, and the members made history by assembling in plain ` 
dress. The beautiful Inigo Jones court room was the sole survivor of 
its kind of the former fire. Fortunately many of the Company’s trea- 
sures, notably the Holbein original:of Henry VIII presenting the Royal 


Charter to the Barber-Surgeons, had been taken to safety before the ., - 


war began, and this is also happily, true of most of the irreplaceable ~ 
treasures and records of the other Companies. 

The best known of the halls by name is Stationers’ Hall, where 
` formerly all books published in Great Britain had to be registered before 
copyright proceedings could be taken. The passing of the Copyright 
Act of 1911 rendered this unnecessary. Among the treasures of the 
Company are some very early registers—that of 1569 including “a 
boke intituled Ewclide,” then first translated into English. Another 
is the composing stick used by Benjamin Franklin when working at a 
London press. Every March the money made at the Royal Mint during 
the previous twelvemonth is weighed and tested at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
This ancient custom, the Trial of the Pyx (a pyx is a box used for keep- 
ing the coins), is attended by the King’s Remembrancer, and official 
records go back over 300 years. The coins must conform to the legal 
-standard of weight and fineness, and the tests are confined to gold and 
silver ones. A curious case was that of 1816, when a test was made of 
French “louis d’or” coined at the Mint “for the greater facility of 
_ paying the British troops ” under Wellington in France. 

. So honourable is the character of the Companies that many of the 
-greatest in the land have considered it an honour to belong to 
them. Long ago Edward III belonged to the fraternity of the Linen 
Armourers or Merchant Taylors ; the late King George V was a member 
of the Mercers’ Company ; and His Majesty, as mentioned, is permanent 
Master of the Shipwrights. A year or two back Archbishop Lord Lang 
declared that although many honours had come to him, there were few 
that he valued more than being a member of the ancient Worshipful 
Company of Salters. He said that his heart filled with delight whenever 
he sat in one of the halls, for he felt then that hé was breathing the very 
spirit of English history. One cannot but echo his words that these 
Companies, “with a history reaching back to the very origins of English 
life, carry into the present traditions of a great past, and they are a 
wonderful proof of the stability of English history.” 

The Guilds (the more correct spelling is Gild, but the former is now 
generally: adopted) were already important about the twelfth century, 
‘and throughout their history they have presented many-aspects, social, 
religious and economic. One of the most notable instances of their 
influence in national life was when the twelve great Companies contri- 
buted {60,000 towards the plantation of Londonderry. But one of their 
most vital tasks was to protect their specific traders. It is difficult to 
find one medieval trade in England which was not represented in the 
City’s Guilds. A very important function was the supervision of the 
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products of the “ Mysteries,” as their crafts were called. Showing how 
widespread was their influence, a word at one time exclusively associated 
with them has passed into everyday language. When the Guilds were 
at the height of their power “ hall-marked ” meant what it said. The 
word hall-mark came to be understood to refer not only to gold and 
silver but to many other articles of industry besides, which reached the 
standard of excellence laid down by the various Guilds. 

‘Although the necessity of the Guilds for the protection of their trades 
has died out, they still form a most picturesque feature of the life of the 
City of London, and an influential one too, although the right of Parlia- 
mentary franchise was abolished about thirty yearsago. Itisthe Livery- 
men of London who elect the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs every Michael- 
mas, and they still perpetuate medieval custom in taking a prominent 
. part in the-spectacular Lord Mayor’s Show on Lord Mayor’s Day every 
November. The origins of this pageant can be traced back to the time 
of King John, and the Guilds have been represented in it ever since. 
The show was most magnificent when its pageantry was staged on the 
Thames. In Elizabethan days the chronicler told how: “His [the 
Lord Mayor’s] barge, wherein also all the Aldermen be, henge garnished 
with the armes of the Citie ; and nere the sayd barge goeth a shyppbote 
of the Queen’s Majestie, beinge trymmed upp, and rigged like a shippe 
of warre, with divers pieces of ordenance, standards, penens, and 
targetts of the proper armes of the sayd Mayor, the arms of the Citie, 
of his Company, and of the marchaunts adventurers, or of the staple, 
or of the company of the newe trades ; next before him goeth the barge 
of the lyvery of his owne company, decked with their owne proper 
armes, then the bachelors’ barge, and so all the companies of London, 
everyone havinge their owne proper barge garnished with the armes of 
their company.” : ; 

Besides the Lord Mayor’s Show many other medieval customs have 
been handed down by the Guilds. -One of the traditional—and in some 
ways the most impressive—ceremonials, enhanced by the imposing 
setting of an historic hall and superb plate in most cases, is drinking the 
loving cup. The actual ceremony may vary in details with the various 
Companies, but in essentials it is the same. The following is extracted 
from an account of one Company and catalogue of its plate placed 
beside each guest at the table: “ Immediately after the dinner and 
grace, the Master and Wardens drink to the visitors a ‘ Hearty Wel- 
come.’ The cup is then passed round the table, and each guest, after 
he has drunk, applies his napkin to the mouth of the cup before he 
passes it to his neighbour. The practice is for the person who pledges 
with the. Loving Cup to stand up and bow to his neighbour, who, also 
standing, removes the cover with his right hand, and holds it while the 
other drinks, a custom said to have originated in the precaution to keep 
the right, or dagger, hand employed, that the person (who drinks) may 
be assured of no treachery, like that practised by Elfrida on the un- 
suspecting King Edward the Martyr, at Corfe Castle, who was slain 
while drinking. This was why the Loving Cup possessed a cover.” 

In 1937 the Court of the Fishmongers’ Company entertained the 
Court of the Goldsmiths’ Company for the first time for over 230 years 
in order to revive the ancient Amity between the two great Companies, 
for so long in abeyance. This Amity was a custom of much antiquity 
and its origin is reputed to be the first Crusade at the end of the eleventh 
century, in which both Fishmongers and Goldsmiths took part. It was 
celebrated throughout the Middle Ages by interchange of hospitality 
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and exchange of presents of livery, and continued without a break 
until the Great Fire of London, which destroyed the original Fish- 
mongers’ Hall and most of the Company’s property and did great 
damage to that of the Goldsmiths. Because of the losses thus caused 
and the subsequent decay of trade, the observance of the ancient 
Amity gradually faded away, and until 1937 its last recorded celebra- 
tion was in 1698. È ' 

It seems very strange to modern ears to hear that for over 200 years 
the barbers and surgeons were amicable allies and formed the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company. It existed for a long time before it. was incor- 
porated in 1461 by Edward IV, and the Barber-Surgeons got along - 
happily enough cutting hair, bleeding people and what not, till 1745, 
when the medical profession began to launch out on its own, discovering 
there were a lot of things which could not be done with a razor. The 
Surgeons established a Company of their cwn, but in fifty years*it 
failed. There was no secure capital, the Court spent their income on 
dinners, they were robbed by their clerks, and they neglected their 
responsibilities. Several efforts at reform succumbed to frequént 
procrastination, and so the ordinary members of the Company, taking 
advantage of irregularities in the Court’s procedure, secured its dis- 
solution and obtained a new charter as the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Barbers were surgeons—and in medieval days blacksmiths were den- 
tists. At a dinner of the ancient Blacksmiths’ Guild it was stated that 
its charter went back to 1335, when it had the right of tooth pulling 
in the City of London. Its original Loving Cup, presented by one who 
signed the death-warrant of Charles I, is in other hands, and the Com- 
pany only possesses a replica. 

The Companies are assiduous in maintaining old customs, among 
them the annual crowning of the elected Masters and Wardens. The 
crowns used by the Girdlers’ Company are àt least 400 years old, and 
they are borne in procession to Handel’s march from Scipio, played 
on oboe and flute. At the annual meeting it was the custom for the 
Master to pledge the Company in a goblet of Rhenish wine. The King 
is invested with a girdle at his coronation, and the Girdlers’ Charter 
gave them the privilege of presenting the belt to each succeeding 
sovereign. The right was not exercised from the time of Henry V to 
George V’s coronation, when it was revived. The Company owns a 
document dated 1464, tracing its history back to the days of Edward 
III and Richard II. Among its treasures is a magnificent Indian carpet 
made in the Great Emperor Akbar’s factory at Lahore. It was presented . 
to the Company in 1634 by Robert Bell, a member of the East India . 
Company. The Company’s lost hall was a fine specimen of Jacobean 
architecture. To every guest at a banquet of the Salters’ Company is 
presented a couple of small bone spoons, similar to mustard spoons. 
The significance of the custom is vague, but the gifts are carefully 
treasured. On special occasions silver salt-cellars are presented to 
distinguished guests, 

E. R. YARHAM. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF A NEGATIVE POLICY. 


LOOM and pessimism being rampant in a world that is weary 
Cy has almost—not quite—collapsed, it seems perverse, but is 

none the less profitable, to divert one’s mind towards those 
aspects of our circumstance that give ground, if not for confidence, at 
any rate for hope. In such difficulties as those we now face, one of the 
chief agents of gloom is a quasi-neurasthenic tendency to concentrate 
our minds upon the signs and portents of our disease, whereby the 
disease itself is magnified. We wallow in the detail of a drab and 
almost uniformly unsuccessful attempt by diplomacy in conference to 
patch up agreement about one or other of the many disjointed problems 
in issue. We stare aghast at the spectacle, though we did not see it 
directly, and had only the newspaper or radio reports to present it to 
our imagination, of an atomic bomb being dropped experimentally upon 
Bikini atoll, upon a target fleet of some seventy ships waiting for 
destruction in the lagoon harbour below—an experiment that is said, 
among its other fantastic achievements, to have cost some {17,500,000 
in cash. . - 

The world is mad. Our nerves are strained. The main difficulty about. 
nerves is that they can be controlled only by the nerves themselves, and 
_ the problem, therefore, belongs to the category of vicious circles. _ 

But the object none the less can be achieved, through the routine 
qualities of our human nature. Wishful thinking, a boon to distracted 
minds, can dream away the evil things, and thus paradoxically provide 
the realist way of escape from the neurasthenia aforesaid. Having so 
escaped, we can take a calmer view of what confronts us. Let the 
detail be put into its proper place, which is in the distant background. 
Let us not for the moment try to understand, for instance, why the 
Russian Government on June 6th last established diplomatic relations 
with, of all countries, Argentina. Let us take a broad view of the pre- 
vailing disturbance, and try to assess the essential quality of the 
disturbing agency. We then begin to discover that the reason why the 
disturbance moves so fast is that its motive is destructive, and destruc- 
tion is an easy objective. But man is made of better stuff. A negative 
policy moves fast in every sense, and therefore moves fast to its own 
confusion and undoing. 

Mr. Churchill, who is distinguished for the shrewdness of his diagnosis_ 
in big political affairs, and for his swift, terse and humorous touch in 
the expression of it, made a characteristic remark in the House of 
Commons on June 5th last, when he said: “ Even here in our patient 
community Soviet propaganda has been steadily making headway 
backwards. I would not have believed it possible that in a single year 
the Soviets would have been able to do themselves so much harm and 
to chill so many friendships in the English-speaking world.” Now, if a 
motor-car be moving backwards, no driver in the world will persist for 
long in believing that it is moving forwards: The disillusion is inevitable, 
whether it come violently or mercifully. Moreover, it is to be observed 
that when thought and effort are bent upon unsound, unworthy or 
destructive ends, they are liable to commit the most massive blunders 
even in their own calculations. Hitler, for instance,- whose basic 
strategy in 1939 was the avoidance of war on two fronts, proceeded to 
make war on two fronts inevitable, and contrived to do so through his 
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very attempt to ensure the opposite result. The Russian strategists, 
mistaking the strength falling to them as a result of the spectacular 
part they played in the defeat of ‘Hitler, and construing it as an 
opportunity for Russian self-aggrandisement (whether the ultimate 
motive be security or imperialist expansion), have taken the quickest 
and most effective steps to-defeat their own object. Discontented 
subject peoples and disillusioned ex-allies are not a source of strength. 

And of a truth it was not the weight of Russian arms, weighty as they 
were, that brought down Hitler. It was the basic unsoundness of Hitler’s 
own purposes that undid him. It is a fatal mistake, as both Napoleon 

- and Mussolini testified, to underrate the majesty and power of the 
God-given spirit of man. So far as material power is concerned, the 
world has never seen so apparently devastating an array of it as Hitler 
presented in the summer of 1940. Yet Hitler was essentially weak, 

_ because his purpose was wicked, and the spirit of man unconquerably 
galvanises itself against wickedness. To say that the pen is mightier 
than the sword is merely to dramatise the fact that the spirit is supreme 
over matter. 

Wickedness, being essentially weak, needs an artificial prop for its 

_ sustenance. Hitler was constrained in his propaganda to parade an 
unsubstantial bogy, or a whole regiment of them, to enlist the spirit 
of the German people in his cause. In particular he appealed for the 

“support of his people in the twin cause of defeating the menace ‘that 
threatened Germany from the bolshevik Eastand from the plutocratic 
West. The East may have been, and was, bolshevik ; the West may have 

> been, and was, plutocratic. But they neither of them constituted a 
menace to Germany in the sense of Hitler’s pretence. His pretence was - 
false, designed to cloak his own materialist ambition, and was therefore 
weak. It encompassed his own undoing, because it threw down. a 

‘challenge to the spirit of man, that spirit which inspires in the literal 
sense both the German and all other peoples. Hitler died, and left 
behind him a record which fills all normal minds and hearts with pity 
for the man who did it. The moral is as great as the tragedy it involved. 
Is it possible that so soon again in the- troubled course of our human 
history an affront and a challenge is being thrown down to the spirit of 
man? Or if it is, will not so recent a tragedy and so recent a lesson, 
written so large, be powerful enough to nip it in the bud? If the present 
purpose of the Russian Government be to extend its sway, ideological 

-, and military, over non-Russian peoples who have the right, acknow- 
ledged as a right in the Charter of the United Nations, of which Russia 
herself is a signatory, of “ self-determination ” (article 1, paragraph 2) 
and of “ fundamental freedoms ” (article 1, paragraph 3), will not that 
government reflect in time upon the fate of Hitler, whom it helped to 
defeat ? 

. _ The evidence of unsound motive already accumulates. The mere fact 
that Mr. Churchill has felt impelled to utter a candid warning to his 
“ war-time comrade ” shows where the wind blows, Mr. Churchill being 
a man who is not insensitive to the joys, whether deceptive or not, of 
a common allied victory over Hitler. There is also the evidence of 
Russia’s parade of bogies to enlist the support of those whom she con- 
trols in her post-war policy. All bogies are unsubstantial. General 
Franco is singularly unconvincing as a menace to world peace. Yet the 
Russian propagandists miss no opportunity of featuring him in that 
rôle. When early this year an exchange agreement was made between 
Sweden and Spain, the Moscow broadcasting station leapt at it as a lion 
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seeking whom it might devour. On January 31st last Moscow broadcast 
this statement: “ In -exchange for luscious fruit from Valencia and 
Malaga, Sweden sends Franco engines for aircraft, ball-bearings for 
tanks, and cellulose for the production of explosives. The Swedish 
industrialists are experienced in such matters. During the war they 
delivered war material to Hitler and did good business. To-day they - 
make deliveries to his successor.” So Franco is paraded as the successor ~ 
to Hitler. Have they not learned in Moscow, precisely from the fate of 
Hitler (to whom in passing it may be recalled that the Russian Govern- 
ment itself delivered war material in the first two years of the war), 
that the propagation of unsound bogies for unsound ends is a blunder 
chiefly fatal to the propagators themselves ? 

The truthisa citadel of so impregnable a quality—for it belongs to the 
very heart and core of the nature of things—that those who attack it 
can encompass only their own confusion and defeat. The whole course 
of history is strewn with proof of what happens to those who embark 
upon destructive or negative enterprises. How could such enterprises 
succeed, unless one is to believe that the God Who made our universe 
can be mocked by His own creatures? When the Kaiser’s Germany in 
1914, and Hitler’s Germany in 1939, embarked upon so foolish an 
enterprise they produced many. remarkable results, but not any of the 
results they intended. The chief result they did produce was the gaunt 
and historic illustration of what inevitably happens to those whose 
motives do violence to the simple laws and truths of our human life on 
this earth. We talk glibly about the moral virtue of unselfishness, 
about the contrary vice of self-seeking. “ La pente vers sot,” said Pascal 
in his simple definition, “ est le commencement de tout désordre.” But it 
is not primarily a matter of virtue or of vice, but of common sense, 
even though, to be sure, the moral and the intellectual attributes are 
interconnected. The mistake, the violence done to-the intelligence, by 
following this mirage of self-aggrandisement, is the commonest and 
most astonishing of all the follies that lie at the root of international 
discomfort. ao 

Without delving farther back, we find the instances strewn about 
us within living memory. To regard the swollen frog as a manifestation 
of strength, even when under its own burden the frog can hardly move, 

- would seem to be an unnecessary perversion of the intelligence. Yet 
what nation even in our contemporary experience can claim innocence 
of such folly? When Poland, diplomatically disowning Zeligowski’s 
annexation of Vilna in the territorial scramble that followed the first 
war, yet retained the spoils, she expanded her territory but damaged 
her welfare, because she was never thereafter free from the pin-pricks 
of an embittered Lithuanian neighbour, who through two decades 
maintained a “ state of war ” and was able to deny to Poland many of 
the advantages that would have fallen to her through an unrestricted 
use of the Niemen and of the port of Memel for her shipping. Was 
Abyssinia a source of strength to Italy? Is Russia stronger or weaker 
after swallowing Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and half swallowing Czechoslovakia—particularly 
the foreign body of Slovakia ? By herself Slovakia, as the recent elections 
have shown, will ensure indigestion for years to come. But what is more 
important is the chilling of so many friendships in the English-speaking 
world, as Mr. Churchill put it. Stalin’s iron curtain across Central 
Europe is about as useful in the ideological sense as Hitler’s concrete 
wall on the Atlantic coast was in the military sense. Such things merely 
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act as a challenge, and ensure the adequate preparation of the grand 
assault. Of course the green bay tree flourishes for a time. Hitler had 
his day. And post-Hitler Germany foots the bill. 

There is nothing to be gained by totting up the advantages, economic 


_ and financial, to be wrested from imperialist acquisitiveness. The 


advantages are spurious and there is a nemesis in them. They are not 
what they seem. Human life in its entire scope is governed, infallibly 
governed, by the simple, though mystic, truth, that the way to self- 
satisfaction is the way of self-renunciation. In the sober teaching of an 
oft-repeated experience, we get what we give and not what we take. 
Time was, not so long ago, when the British Empire was the biggest 
single thing in world economy. We had command of the seas. We had 
all the raw materials of the world, or nearly all. We waxed rich. To-day 
our very bread is to be rationed, and those manufactured goods which 
once filled our pockets with the profits and our daily life with the 
amenities are exported to other countries to pay our debts. The British 
Empire to-day is not what it seemed to be m the first half of x914. The 
fact that we are now engaged in quitting India and Egypt is one of the 
best signs on our horizon. In 1914 we were swollen, apparently strong, 
essentially or ultimately weak. Hitler's admiration of the British 
Empire, so frankly expressed, was in some ways a normal product of 
his own stupidity ; for the British Empire, in common with so many 
things British, was never uniformly or clearly typical of anything known 
to experience. There is an eternal muddle in the British motive, compact - 
of good and evil impulse, which saves us from the worst faults of other 
imperialisms. 

But in one sense Hitler’s admiration was a just insult. The story is 
familiar but deserves repetition because it illustrates a central’ truth of 
life. It was the very glitter of the empire’s prizes in the worldly sense 
that excited envy. The Kaiser, of course, was as foolish a man as 
Hitler. Together they committed an historic injury upon a great race, 
whom they were able to mislead. There was no more wisdom in the 
Kaiser’s invasion of Belgium in 1914 than in Hitler’s invasion of 
Poland in 1939. But the essential factor in the world situation at the 
beginning of the century was the envy excited by the British Empire, 
and the answering British resolve.to defend it. In the resultant process 
of defending the spoils, we lost them. In one generation we have fallet 
- from the position of the richest to one of the poorest nations on earth. 
Our material standard of life, which was the best in the world, is now 
the worst, or one of the worst, at any rate among the white peoples. 
The British people to-day are-denied many of the elementary material 
means of life, whether it be food or clothing or even the necessary 
household utensils, which they see manufactured before their eyes, by 
British labour, but which are denied to British use. And there is a 
continuous, tiring struggle even for the-bare necessities of life. Nearly 
every single thing that is bought involves a nerve-racking procedure 
of coupons or points, permits or controls. People in the mass are 
exhausted almost tothe point of craziness by the bureaucratic red tape 
in which they are enmeshed. f , 

- Yet we “won” both the war of 1939-45 and the war of 1914-18. 
There are those to-day who reflect bitterly that it is a great mistake to 
-win a war. In the financial point of view the loss of capital assets and- 
the burden—the utterly unpayable burden—of debt which are the 
_ practical consequence of two world wars fought out to “ final victory ” 
are merely another aspect of the havoc that is reaped by those who 
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have amassed large worldly possessions and have sought to defend 
them against envious attack. It is an odd thing that in a so-called 
Christian country we regularly, in our churches and out of them, repeat 
the Christian truths and never seem even to suspect that there may be 
any meaning in them. Saint Luke’s Magnificat is known by heart by 
people in their thousands. It is chanted every week by all the members 
of the Church of England: of that England which was till now the 
centre of an empire that ruled the earth and its riches. “ He hath put 
down the mighty from their seat: and hath exalted the humble and 
meek. He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the rich He 
hath sent empty away.” So say all of us, mechanically and unthink- 
ingly. And we do not believe a word of it. Yet it happens to be simply 
and literally true, and happens also to be constantly illustrated in our 
experience. 

That particular truth; of course, is ideologically rejected in Moscow, 
where every Christian truth is ideologically rejected. But let it not be 
supposed that in this respect Moscow differs from any other capital in 
the world except that she presents her disbelief as a straightforward 
ideology. Therein is to be diagnosed by lively minds the great hope of 
our time. These weak -negative policies that are traditional to our 
diplomatic practice, these policies which set up the swollen frog as an 
ideal and an idol, which are negative in the sense that'they deny the 
wisdom of our Christian faith—these policies have now reached their 
climax, have produced so ridiculous an absurdity as these prevailing 
“fruits of victory,” and they are being debunked by their own per- 
formance. Russia becomes a sort of deus ex machina (let her claim to 
be as atheist as she will) by driving the issue to a head with those 
Western democracies which claim to be Christian. The fact that she 
herself finds herself to be an instrument of God, the while she protests 
her rejection of God, is merely one aspect of the eternal irony of the 
scheme of things. God is supreme in a sense which we little mortals” 
cannot even gauge. The prevailing devastation of the world, the plain 
and logical result of man’s impiety, of his attempt to find his own way 
to the amenities of God’s providence, instead of accepting the way 
prescribed by God Himself: this is a paradoxically cheerful climax 
because it teaches us once again that-our negative policies are not as 
clever as we imagined. Irony would reach its summit if it were left for 
the protestingly atheist Russian Government to stage the final show- 
down, whereby the eyes of the protestingly Christian West were 
opened to its own protested truth. 

In this point of view it is fortunate that the communists, whose 
policy is negative in the sense that it is materialist and self-seeking 
and therefore un-Christian, should in its very pretence label itself 
anti-Christian. It thereby excites the Christian reaction. The election 
that took place in Slovakia on May 26th illustrated the advantages of 
such frankness. The Moscow-directed communists, though they used 
all the tricks of their trade and had the whip-hand of control, were not 
able to prevent a striking victory for the Democratic party, which 
received 62 per cent. of the votes cast. Indeed, they made that victory 
inevitable, because the Slovaks are a simple Christian people caught 
in the very midst of the territory beyond the curtain controlled by 
Moscow. The Democratic party is constituted by the actively Christian 
peasants, Roman Catholic and Protestant, and by the former members 
of the Agrarian party. During the election campaign the party leaders 
‘concentrated their propaganda—and were enabled-to do so precisely 
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because of the communist persecution of the Christians—upon the 
religious issue, declaring quite simply that the electorate had to choose 
between Christianity and communism. Now the election was necessary 
for the purpose of the communists themselves, that purpose being the 
control through the electoral machinery of the whole State of Czecho- 
slovakia ; and though they used their normal method of intimidation 
and suppression they could not use it in a decisive sense, because they 
could hardly liquidate the majority of the population. When, therefore, 
the Democratic leaders accentuated the issue and offered a choice 
between communism on the one part and Christianity on the other 
(whereby the communists were hoist with their own label) the result 
was automatically certain in a preponderantly Christian country. 
The overwhelming vote against communism caused consternation 
both in Moscow and in Prague, where the communists did win control, 
because an agreement had been reached whereby no law affecting the 
whole country—Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia—should be valid 
without the approval of the majority of the Slovak deputies. The con- 
sternation was promptly translated into’ action of the familiar kind. 
There was discovered, for instance, in Bratislava an alleged plot, a 
fascist plot of course, against the Czechoslovak State, and the com- 
munist-controlled Slovak printers’ trade union refused to print the 
‘ -Slovak Democratic daily paper, Cas. Feeling ran high. A football 
match between -Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia became the occasion 
of an anti-communist riot on the part of same 50,000 spectators, which 
was in itself a remarkable spectacle in a part of Europe controlled by 
Russia. That riot, of course, was promptly dubbed “ fascist ” in the 
communist press. But that device is losing some of its sting. It has 
been overworked. The little country we Enow as Slovakia has defied 
the big and apparently strong, though really weak, organisation we 
know as atheist bolshevism, even within the territories controlled by 
- «that organisation. 
` Yet the political strategists in Moscow have not yet apparently 
recognised the red light. They race ahead, even beyond the curtain. 
In Paris, by their delaying tactics, they have worn down the opposition 
of their weary Western opponents (as happened also in the case of 
- Poland) and have won a virtual victory for Jugoslavia (that is, they ` 
~ calculate, for themselves) in Trieste, which they have succeeded in 
denying to Italy. They are half-way to their ‘objective of controlling 
the Adriatic and thus of obtaining a base on the Mediterranean. In the 
immediate result they seem to be successful. They have extended their 
swollen influence still farther afield. They have taken more rope for 
the hanging—of whom? On July 29th there is to meet the full “‘ peace 
_ conference.” Peace is the cry, the heart-cry, of all peoples. The rulers 
of peoples all want peace: on their own terms. They will not get 
peace: on those terms. Neither Poland nor Italy will lie down in 
defeat under a swollen Russia. The greater the swelling, the greater the 
weakness, as Hitler found when his panzers raced madly all over 
Europe. The fortunate thing in the present emergency is that a formal 
challenge is thrown down to the very sway of the Christian faith in 
Europe. As the bacteriologists inject in the human body the wrong 
bugs to excite the answering healthy activity of the right bugs, so the 
European materialists have at last injected their stimulant into the 
body of Christian Europe. The process is unpleasant, but salutary. 
The result is likely to be both salutary and pleasant. 
Not the least salutary result is likely to be that the so-called. 
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Christians, sluggish for so long, may be excited into an activity such as 
may open their own eyes to the true nature of their own professed 
Christianity. Peace is the reward of right conduct. Right conduct is 
the opposite of that imperalist acquisitiveness of which the so-called 
Christians were themselves guilty before we ever heard about com- 
munists. Indeed, it was the erring Christians who produced. the 
communists. When the Christians cease from their error, and not 
before, the victory will be won. f f 
GEORGE GLASGOW, 


July 13th, 1946. 
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-~ INDIA: A RE-STATEMENT.* 


After his visit to India at the time of the Cripps Mission Sir Reginald 
Coupland wrote a most valuable report which has now been followed by an 
equally valuable “ Re-statement.’” Marshalling facts with his customary 
skill of presentation and felicity of phrase, Professor Coupland sums up the 
story of the British Indian connection under four headings, the Process of 
Subjection, the British Raj, the Process of Liberation, and the Future of 
India. The earlier sections sketch the historical background ; detail is 
reserved for the political developments since the outbreak of war in 1939, 
and the possibilities of a constitutional settlement. No fact of major impor- 
tance in a long and complex story seems to have been omitted, yet the book 
makes singularly easy reading. The author does not gloss over mistakes in 
British policy, but he shows that from the first talk of self-government inter- 
communal agreement was the essential condition of its peaceful realisation. 
“We are reminded that Moslem distrust of representative government in its 
British form was strongly voiced by that great Moslem, Sir Syed Ahmad, as 
long ago as 1883. He considered it as likely to “ totally override the interests 
of the smaller community.” Mr. Jinnah was already President of the Moslem 
League at the time of the Lucknow Pact in 1916, a pact which might have 
been renewed twenty-one years later had the Congress leaders, fresh from 
their triumphs at the polls, shown greater political insight. The growth in 
power of the Congress party is dated from the time that Mr. Gandhi assumed 
Its leadership and made it popular, and the reason for its “ unitarian creed ” 
is explained by the determination of its leaders always to conserve the 
ae unity of the movement and to refuse to recognise communalism in 
politics. 

Written after the failure of the Simla Conference last year, the main purpose 
of the book lies in its critical and constructive examination of the various 
possibilities of agreement between the four main parties concerned, the British 
Government, Congress, the Moslem League, and the Indian States. It was 
clearly necessary to contemplate a very different kind of centre from that 
envisaged in the Act of 1935 if the Moslems were to be induced to.accept any 
sort of federation. And the proposals actually made by the Cabinet Mission ` 
and the Viceroy in their recent statement follow closely those favoured by the 
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author as the most hopeful line of advance, viz. a Union of India composed 
of both Provinces and States as units with.a ‘‘ minimal ” Centre (dealing with 
foreign affairs, defence, and communications) and residuary powers vested 
in the Provinces, together with regional governments for groups of Provinces 
which desire to be associated with one another. These regional governments 


-` „would probably be tried in the first instance only by the Moslem majority 


‘ Provinces to deal with matters of common concern such as economic 
planning. - : . 

Readers of this book will be able fully to appreciate the nature of the 
difficulties which the Cabinet Mission has had to face, as well as the argu- 
ments in favour of a three-tier form of constitution for independent India. 
It says much for the author’s admirable detachment that they will also find 
themselves to have gained a sympathetic understanding of the attitude 
both of Congress and of the League during the years of deadlock. 

MABEL HARTOG. 


PATTERNS OF PEACEMAKING.®* 


Here is a good introduction to the forthcaming peace conference, and for 
this reason it is wise that the authors go back to our intentions during the 
first world war. How far we succeeded in making our first peace plans a 
reality is too well known. No one could have observed better the failures of 
Versailles than those of us who lived between the two wars inside Germany. 
The moral and political effect of the geographical changes had nothing in 
common with our real intentions in breaking German militarism. Here we 
failed. I am glad the writers stress this point so vividly. I was a witness 
during my travels between Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Belgium of the great psychological effect of the political division of the 
 Have-nots” and “ Haves,” revisionists and anti-revisionists, inside the 
political development of Germany. But what lessons did we learn? Do we 
have the right to compare 1919 with 1945 or 1946? Are we not making a 
psychological mistake in looking too deep into the roots of the past, and 
comparing them with the present situation, perhaps even reaching some 
conclusion for the future peace? -My generation only saw the light of the 
world when the Armistice night of November 11th, 1918, was celebrated. 
The writers are trying to compare two different situations. They are holding 
in their left hands the history of the past and stretching their right hands 
towards the history of the future. It is too early to judge either their success 
or failure. 

This time they have certainly many advantages. When the authors ask 
themselves who are the peacemakers, they can easily find an answer in 
pointing towards the “ Big Three” or “Big Four” or even to the “ Big 
Five.” Moreover, they have the Atlantic Charter, the Mutual Aid Agreement, 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, the Moscow Three Power Conference, the Cairo 
Declaration, the Teheran Declaration and the Crimean Declaration. All 
these documents and their political motives are well described in the book. 
The writers have psycho-analysed these United Nations agreements, and pay 
attention to the new organisations such as U.N.R.R.A. and the Bretton 
Woods. The special part the various churches and religious associations 
played during the war and during the first six months of the peace has not 
been forgotten. But when I remember the endless Security Council sessions 
which I recently attended in the Church House, I wonder:how much this 
book will help towards enduring peace. The writers have not missed any 
major current events during the previous years. The book should be a useful 
guide towards the understanding of the forthcoming peace treaty, both, for 
delegates to the.conference’and to students of international affairs. 

~ py + Ss, 05 GERD TREUHAFT. 
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REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR.* 


` The second seriés of Mr. Charles Morgan’s philosophical and finely phrased 
essays will be welcomed by all who enjoyed his earlier volume, and who will 
be pad that this further selection should find more permanent form than the 
periodicals in which they first appeared, They cover a wide range of subjects,. 
but the general theme is the “ central value” of ideas i ina time of war and * 
confusion ; they, enquire “what is worth living for? ” as well as “ what is 
worth dying for? ” The author seeks to stimulate thought rather than to 
_ dogmatise, hoping that each reader may “ re-harmonise ” his own ideas. In: 
dealing with post-war reorganisation, the question, it is suggested, should be 
“not only how?” but “to what end? ” And that end is “ the good life.” 
The Church must play its part in this, not by popularising doctrine or services, 
but by maintaining its truest spirituality. 

The problem of Germany and the tasks before our administration are 
dealt with in “ The European Vacuum,” while “ The Map and the Clock ” 
compares them with those that confronted Metternich. Precarious as the 
interdependence of nations appears once their common purpose has been 
attained, and difficult as it is to combine rehabilitation. with security, the 
author is convinced that there is an alternative solution to totalitarianism. 
Germany must be reborn, but not necessarily “ in our own image.’ 

It is impossible to mention all the essays, but the two that are perhaps 
the most considerable may be selected—“ France is an Idea necessary to 
Civilisation ” and “Creative Imagination.” Mr. ’Morgan’s discerning 
appreciation of the genius of France, his understanding of the unique 
qualities of the French, complementary to our’ own as they are, make the 
former especially worth studying. The survival of France, and Anglo-French 
unity, are not merely a political necessity: “ the life and spirit of France 
constitute an idea the death of which would be the death of civilisation.” 
We and they have before us the vision of this vital civilisation, freely accepted 
and not enforced, in a way that the Germans have not. This irreconcilability 
of German thought with ours is shown in “ Vercors.” Le Silence de la Mi er 
is discussed here in “ The Good German ” essay. “ Creative Imagination ” 
in works of art is defined, in an address on the principles of literary criticism, 
as “ the force of giving | and the force of receiving ” : instances are given as 
illustrations, notably “ O mistress mine,” which the lecturer considered, 

“the greatest short poem in the English language.” Exquisite verse quota- 
tions are indeed scattered throughout these pages, and poetry is the theme 
in the essays on Landor, Verlaine, Blunden dnd Robert Nichols. Blunden’s 
kinship with Herbert and Coleridge i is brought out : the account of Nichols’ 
poetic development and characteristics will be read with interest. The dif- 
ferent tone of the poets of this war from those of the last is commented on in 
“ Soldiers’ Writing ” ; there i is less lyrical exaltation of heroism, more silent , 
stoic acceptance of war as “an act of Fate.” A 

Other essays convey the essence of English rural life, its “ saving con- 
. tinuity,” expressed alike in the parish church and the village inn. “ The 
Constant Things ” are shown to abide in a world of changing values. “ Nelson 
Confides ’’—the poem first proposed for the famous signal—discusses the 
contemporary feeling for that hero as a romantic symbol. “ A Homespun 
Festival ” gives a charming picture of the older simplicities of Christmas- 
keeping restored by war-time exigencies. 

. E.G.S. 
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THE- REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


The: thesis of this address is that the German “ liberals ” (in inverted 
commas) of 1848 were in reality “ forerunners of Hitler ” and of modern Pan- 
tae Imperialism, because (1) they inclined towards a war with ‘Russia, 

d (2) their pledge to grant thé Poles in Prussia full freedom led-merely to 
* Reflectivns in a "Mirror. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan;: "1946. 8s. 6d, 


t 1848 : The Revolution of the Intellectuals. By L..B. Namier: The Raleigh-Lecture 
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the partition of the disputed territory of Poznania (Posen) into a Polish and 
a German zone, leaving many Poles under German rule. But the idea thata . 
war with Russia was unavoidable or desirable was by no means a proof of 
Pan-German Imperialism. The Tsar Nicholas could not tolerate the estab- 
lishment of democracy in Germany or of a nucleus of Polish liberty on German 
-~ soil. He himself left no doubt about this, though he preferred to wait, being 
convinced that the Revolution would break down by itself. In the beginning 
the Prussian Foreign Minister, von Arnim, wanted an alliance with revolu- 
tionary France for a war with Russia to restore a free independent Poland 
and to unite Germany. But France declined, and when the expected Russian 
attack did not materialise the warlike sentiment in Germany quickly vanished. 

As regards the Polish question the liberals were at first enthusiastic for the 
liberation of the Poles. Soon; however, relations deteriorated. The Polish 
extremists got the upper hand, terrorised the German minority in Poznania, 
and claimed domination over wide German territories, thereby provoking 
the rise of an equally intransigent German nationalism. The Poles strongly 
opposed any partition of Poznania where they formed about 60 per cent. while 
the Germans and Germanised Jews formed the rest. The Prussian National 
Assembly in Berlin controlled by the democrats actually voted for non- 
partition and for national institutions for the Poles which implied autonomy. 
The German National Assembly in Frankfurt, however, preferred partition. 
The final demarcation included in the German zone the town and fortress of 
Posen. and other points which, though predominantly Polish, were considered 
indispenSable. for the defence of the province against Russia. If Professor 
Namier considers this the main proof for his contention that the German 
liberals were only forerunners of Hitler, one might ask how he reconciles this 
view with his well-known attitude to the so-called strategic frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia. . 

The lecture provides no conclusive proofs for that thesis, nor is the author 
correct in contrasting pacific France with nationalist and militarist Germany. 
The liberal movements of the time were everywhere closely associated with a 
strong striving for national prestige resulting in a strange mixture of pacifist 
. rhetoric with nationalist irritability. In France the revolutions of 1830 and 

` 1848 were largely due to the resentment of the Intellectuals against the 
: “humiliating ” peace of 1815, and to the craving for the restoration of the 
‘glorious rôle which France had played under Napoleon, though she and. 
Europe had paid for this glory with millions of lives. A few months after the 
. revolution of 1848 Louis Napoleon was elected President by almost three- 
quarters of all the votes cast. If Professor Namier is looking for examples of 
liberal and democratic chauvinism and glorification of war and conquest, he 
would find striking passages in the writings and speeches of Thiers, Armand 
_ Carrel and Louis Blanc. He might also look up Queen Victoria’s letter to the _ 
King of Belgium of October roth, 1848, contrasting Palmerston’s zeal for 
self-determination abroad with British policy towards Ireland, Canada, 
Malta, etc. The Irish question shows a close parallel to the Polish. When 
O’Connêlkin 1833 moved for Repeal his motion was turned down by 428 to 40. 
Young Gladstone also voted against it, and, as Marley says, he voted for the 
“ worst clauses of the Irish Coercion Bill.” The remarks on the Bohemian 
question in the Frankfurt Assembly arè also misleading. As‘a matter of fact 
the Assembly turned down all motions likely to aggrayate relations with the 
Czechs and adopted a resolution in accord with historical conditions, the 
existing public law, and a defensive national sentiment. 
š ` j 3 FREDERICK HERTZ. 
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a THE SESSION. ` 


T the end of this first’ year of Labour Government the political 
Asie seems to have settled down to’a fairly clear-cut pattern. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, as ledder of a well-organised and powerful 
majority, enjoys his position of authority and has driven through the 
House of Commons what seems to be a record volume of legislation. 
At the beginning of the Session last yéar-he took all Private Members’ 
time for Government business and assured us that this would be neces- 
sary to get through the Labour Party’s legislative programme. Judging 
by the number of late and all-night sittings, the Leader of the House 
has justified his forecast. At firsfthere was a tendency among the 
Labour Party to regard an all-night sitting as an amusing novelty, to 
be recounted to constituents and'Mlescribed in detail. But as the hot 
summer nights have. worn on, thexnovelty has worn off. Even now, 
however, surprising events can occút in the early hours of the morning. 
As I write the impression is vividly in my mind of the slight hush of 
surprise with which the House greeted Sir Tan-Fraser, rising at 2.45 a.m. 
to claim his right to use the half hour after public business is concluded 
to raise a matter on the adjournment. This arrangement of half-an- 
hour’s, adjournment debate every day was'á concession to back- 
benchers as some compensation for the loss of Private Members’ time. 
These debates have become quite a feature of Parliamentary procedure, 
much sought after by Members, especially by the Labour Party 
themselves.z..-' Le. f 
The rank-and-file Members of a Government with as large a majority 
as Labour commands to-day find their opportunities for speaking much 
limited. Onċe their privilege, their maiden speech, has been used, their 
own Whips, naturally, discourage unnecessary and prolonged eloquence. 
The Government’s programme must be put-through, and back-bench 
support may be more provocative than conciliatory, giving some 
opening for Members of the Opposition, and so adding to the length of 
the debates in a cumulative fashion. The total number of Government 
Bills dealt with during the Session is about seventy-five, ‘which works 
out, at a very rough average, of one Bill in three sitting days. Without 
the development of the Committee system, such a through-put would 
have been impossible- Members wonder what is in store for them next 
Session, and, considering that a large part of the Labour Party’s elec- 
tion programme has been carried out in the first year, there is specula- 
tion as to what policy’ will be pursued in the later Sessions, assuming, 
as we do, that the Government will run its full term. - 
Time passes quickly and the memory of the massed formation of new 
and triumphant Labour Members singing the “ Red, Flag ” has faded 
into the past. That massed formation has tended to take on individual 
characteristics. Last autumn there was a good deal of talk of crypto- 

- Communists within the Labour Party, and a possibility of dissension 
from within. But in spite of Mr. Ernest Bevin’s vigorous foreign policy, 
the disunity has grown less-apparent rather than more so. The decisive 
defeat of the Communists at Bournemouth and the increasing unpopu- 
larity in the country generally of Russian foreign policy seem to have 
had a depressing effect upon the‘éryptos. 7 
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So far the Government have had little opportunity of promoting 
talent from amongst the back benches. John Strachey is the only new 
addition to Ministers of Cabinet rank. He made his reputation by 
handling the demobilisation situation last winter with considerable 
skill. His answers to Questions, and especially Supplementaries, were 
clear and convincing. To date the very difficult duty of putting over 
“bread rationing has so far neither added to nor detracted from his 
reputation. Of other new promotions, Gaitskell, Parliamentary Secre- 

. tary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, belongs to that group of young 
intellectuals who supported Herbert Morrison before the war. Bottomley 
and Belcher, both young, belong to a different section of their party, 
the Trade Unionists, with, in Bottomley’s case, close connections with 
Local Government in his own constituency—being the Mayor of 
Walthamstow. In the absence of Sir Stafford Cripps in India, Belcher 
has carried much responsibility for. the Board of Trade,-and has handled 
his parliamentary performances firmly and successfully. Obviously the 
Board of Trade, in these days of control, is under special scrutiny from 
the Opposition. Perhaps the mounting figures for the export trade have 
done something to create a background of goodwill, in spite of the 
demand for consumer goods in this country and the tendency towards 
Socialism by Order as exemplified in the closing of the Manchester 
Cotton Exchange. à . i 

Of Cabinet Ministers I would single out Aneurin Bevan and Hugh 
Dalton as the two whose parliamentary- performances have brought 
them the most credit. ` Dr. Dalton has assumed a somewhat unex- 
pectedly benign attitude. Unexpected because somehow or other, in 
spite of maintaining taxation almost at wartime levels, he.has managed 
to give the impression to the House and the country that but for his 
goodwill it might all have been much worse. His Budget was popular 
both with the lower income groups and with the City of London. 
Indeed, his Interim Budget of the autumn, which did no more than 
hold out a promise of better things to come, laid the foundation of 
goodwill. It was a master stroke, of course, to give the shareholders of 
the Bank of England, when it was nationalised, such adequate com- 
pensation. Conservatives could be heard thereafter speculating as to 
what might be nationalised next and whether a little advance buying 
would turn out to be a profitable investment. The Chancellor’s abolition 
of E.P.T. completed the work,.and his willingness to accept land in lieu 

. of death duties endeared him to many landowners who have long wished 
for this concession. It would be a mistake, however, to suggest that he 

-is positively popular, for in all these matters there is a suspicion that 
he is not so urbane as his smile would suggest. While he gives on E.P.T. 
with one hand, he takes away with the other. And though it may be a 
convenience to pay death duties in land, it may be that what he really 
intends is to begin the process of land nationalisation by relatively 
painless methods. 

Aneurin Bevan is a different proposition. He is a man with a 
-potemical past, the only man in the whole wartime House of Commons 
who dared consistently, if not always successfully, to challenge Mr. 
Churchill. So when he took over the Ministry of Health, there was no 
background of compromising wartime Coalition. From all his past 
political history, one might have expected that he would make a 
brilliant, tactless and rumbustious Minister. But he must have been 
aware of this himself, for, while he has shown little inclination to 
~ appease the private builders, the doctors, the voluntary hospitals, or 
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the building societies, his methods have been more positive than 
negative, and he has piloted the Health Bill. through all its stages with 
remarkable firmness and an adequate quota of tact. He will, of course, 
be judged on housing rather than on anything else. Is-he-an admini- 
strator? By choosing Municipal Socialism as the means of building 
houses he has put himself in the hands of a multiplicity of Local 
Authorities, some of whom are not too well disposed to a Socialist 
Government and perhaps the most Socialist of its Ministers. 
Meantime the Conservative Opposition have recovered from their 
bewilderment at the result of the Election’and have settled down with 
an unhappy and rather dogged determination to oppose. >It is so long 
since the Conservative Party was seriously and decisively ‘beaten that 
it must be difficult for them to ‘adjust their minds to the situation. 
- During the autumn they buoyed themselves up with a belief, apparently 
sincerely held by many of them, that it would not be leng before the 
Labour Government had to call them into a Coalition to extricate the 
country and the Labour Party from infinite*confusion and ruin. The 
Labour Party would split ; world circumstances would create another 
1929 situation ; the incompetence of Ministers would lead to a volun- 
tary surrender ; in any case within a year the economic circumstances 
of the country would have so disillusioned the electorate that for some 
reason or other the Government would not last its full time and the 
public would rally back to their wartime leader, Mr. Churchill, and the 
Conservative Party would again take control. None of this has hap- 
pened yet, and, so far as by-elections prove anything, electors remain in, 
much the same political proportion as at the General Election. It may 
be that the Government has been fortunate in the constituencies in 
which by-elections have occurred. At any rate they have not lost a 
seat during:the year. Even at the height of the bread rationing uproar, 
they completely maintained their position in all but Bexley, where the 
Labour majority was seriously reduced. Experts may draw conclusions 
from the percentage increase or decrease in the parties’ votes, but what 
really matters is who gets in. A definite victory at the end of this first 
year might have*had a considerable effect upon the morale of the 
Conservative Party.. A “ moral victory,” by reducing the Labour 
majority, perhaps only increases the dejection of the Conservatives 
generally. -T i ; - 
` Tt is hard for the Conservatives to settle down to the discouraging 
business of opposing a Government with so large a majority. Liberals 
and Labour remember what it was like before the war. It leads to 
criticism among the rank and file of their leaders. Mr. Churchill is not 
an easy man to follow. The personal antagonism between himself and 
Herbert Morrison continually breaks out in almost schoolboy slanging 
‘matches—of little importance, probably, but which tend to over- 
shadow the really important contributions which Mr. Churchill con- 
tines to make on vital issues of foreign and home policy. None of the 
rest of the Front Bench of the Opposition has, in my opinion, been able 
to overtake Mr. Eden as a possible future Leader of the Conservative 
Party. It is true that he is not cut out for a leader of Opposition, but 
his position in the country is unrivalled. Well-informed as Butler may 
be, forceful as Hudson occasionally is in a clumsy style, neither has 
added much to his Parliamentary reputation. Sir John Anderson was 
at one time thought of by the more solid type of elderly Conservative 
M.P. as a possible leader. His capacity as Chairman of Cabinet Com- 
mittees during the war made him‘a solid reputation. But perhaps the 
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only man who has really emerged is Herold Macmillan. His parlia- 
mentary performances are lively and well informed. He has imagina- 
tion, which in the past may have led him to stray a little from the 
strict and narrow path of orthodox Conservatism, but is all to his 
advantage in these changing days. ` 
A little lower in the hierarchy there are a number of Conservatives, 
some newcomers, others who have not held Ministerial rank, who have 
contributed to the liveliness of Parliament: Manningham Buller, if not 
lively, is at least dogged ; Quintin Hogg has a dash of something which 
makes him in the House of Commons faintly resemble what Joad is to 
the Brains Trust. While Lord Hinchingbrooke keeps the public 
expectantly hoping for some dreadful new faux pas; Boyd-Carpenter 
shows promise as a debater ; Colonel Erroll stakes his reputation on 
asking questions; many others show that in favourable political 
weather and with a more united leadership, the Conservative Party « 
‘can still be a formidable political force. In spite of this there.are many 
who believe that it may well be in the wilderness for a longer time than 
they care to foresee. ; 
One of Eden’s assets is that he belongs to the more liberal type o 
Conservative, and some people believe that the real alternative to 
Socialism is not die-hard Conservativism but liberal reform. While 
the Labour and Conservative Parties face each other in a political 
struggle which requires all the Speaker’s tact and charm to keep good 
humoured, there are other “ quarters of the House ” where thoughts 
„are occupied with different matters. We Liberals regard thé two major 
parties as the evil outcome of modern methods of ‘mass-produced 
politics. During my ten years in the House the most colourful charac- 
ters; who have often represented the real spirit of the English Parlia- 
mentary system in its variety and individuality, have been concentrated 
on the Opposition benches below the gangway. There was a time when 
Maxton sat on the Front Bench there, with his three faithful followers, 
testifying to the sincerity and early enthusiasm of the Labour Party’s 
fervent days. We Liberals sat on the next bench behind him, with 
George Lansbury and other Pacifists behind us; and then, just by way 
of contrast, a group of the most die-hard Tories to be found in the 
` House. To-day W. J. Brown speaks from the place left empty by 
Maxton’s death. With a very different style, he is yet one of the best 
Parliamentary speakers, whose individuality and passionate. hatred of 
anything with a flavour of totalitarianism always commands the 
attention of the House. Independents like Lipson and Wilson Harris 
are to be found here. Natural anarchists like De la Bere are attracted 
to this company, where the twelve Liberals, recovered from the 
disappointment of the General Election, find mutually congenial 
neighbours. The Liberals rightly claim that they and the Independents 
represent the only free judgment in this present House of Commons. , 
It is true’ that during the winter Mr. Herbert Morrison relaxed the 
discipline of the Labour Party so far as to allow his followers to vote 
against their Government without incurring any sefious disciplinary 
action. Occasionally as many as thirty Labour Members have exercised 
this new won freedom on minor issues and on special occasions. 

It is the business of the Opposition to oppose, and ifthe Conservative 
Party pushes the issue to a division, its old tradition of discipline 
carries all its members into the “ No ” lobby. The outstanding excep- 
tion to this was the vote on the American Loan, where some Conserva- 
tives abstained ; some voted against, and some for. Thereafter, it 
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appears, the management.of the Conservative Party decided that a 
situation of this sort must not arise again if the prestige of their party 
was to be maintained. So it is left to the Liberals and Independents, 
with no cbmmitments either to the Opposition or to the Government, 
to try to reach an objective judgment on the issues as they arise. On . 
the whole, Liberals have supported thé Government during this first 
year, and the justification of such a course is that the Liberal Party’s 
election programme coincided with most of what the Labour Govern- 
ment has so far carried out. Liberals have been criticised in the past 
for differences in their own party and a tendency not to act as a united 
body, but under the leadership of Clement Davies, with Byers as Chief 
Whip, the party has developed a very considerable degree of cohesion. 
Objective critics within and without the House of Commons take an 
interest in the way Liberals vote, because it is recognised that they 
attempt to apply some other principle in addition to the very simple 
tule of voting as your Whip, standing in front of the Division Lobby, 
tells you. 

The future is difficult to foretell. So much depends upon political 
and economic developments outside -Great Britain; the effect on 
British politics of Russia’s foreign policy; on American economic 
tendencies ; on harvests; on the decisions of the politicians in India 
and other countries. Some forecast that.before this Parliament meets 
the electors again, the House of Lords will have joined issue with the 
Socialist. Government. Others prophesy that as the Election grows 
nearer, the’ Austerity of post-war economy will have been relaxed and 
grateful electors will renew their enthusiasm for the Labour Govern- 
ment. Still others foretell economic stagnation under bureaucratic 

- control; loss of export markets to triumphant American individualism ; 
unemployment at home and retribution on the heads of the Labour 
Cabinet. Meantime all that can be said is that the Labour Party 
themselves concluded their first year in a mood of self-confidence, not 
to say self-satisfaction. Individual members going singly or in parties 
to the Continent come back impressed with the extent to which the 
Governments of other European countries have carried the Socialist 
revolution. This summer Recess may influence the Hing: s Speech of 
next autumn to even greater Socialist endeavour. 

Witrrm ROBERTS. 


THE PROBLEM OF FRANCO SPAIN. 


HE survival of a Fascist régime in Spain a year and a half after 
l the Führerdämmerung is an oddity. But precisely because it is 
an oddity, it fits Spain as to the manner born ; for Spain is by 
-nature an odd country. During the last two world wars it remained 
officially neutral, but its brand of neutrality was in both cases most 
peculiar and difficult to define. “It is neither a small nor a big Power ; 
and for a Western nation it is strangely Oriental. Aloof, it is passionate ; 
insular, it is universal ; politically unstable, it dreams of constitutional 
perfection ; and divided to the point of civil war, it is stubborn in its 
natural integrity. All nations are puzzles; but Spain is perhaps the 
most disconcerting of all. 
Add to all this that the outsider usually approaches Spain with eyes 
distorted by three centuries of prejudiced and partial history. Without 
going all the way.in the company of those historians and critics who in 
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the Spanish-speaking world have undertaken to.“ debunk ” the “ black 
legend,” it is possible, and necessary, to correct the all too usual point 
of view which sees in the Spanish Church’ nothing but the Inguisition, 
and in the Spanish army a caste of Southern Junkers. This kind of 
` prejudice did much to befog the real issue of the civil war ; and is still 
at work in shaping public opinion on the political problem which the 
survival of the Franco régime sets for the world. A number of observa- 
tions may therefore be necessary at the outset. 

The Spanish Church has behind it a tradition as high and honourable 
as any in the world. In point of abnegation, creative spirit and learning, 
it is doubtful whether any Church anywhere at any time could stand 
comparison with the Spanish Church in the sixteenth century. The 
core of the Spanish Church, even to this day, has remained conscious of 
this tradition. It was, of course, authoritarian, but also democratic. 
In the days of old, the Church was the main way of access through which 
strong minds and straight characters born of the people could reach the 
' summits of government and power. ` 

Weare all aware of the heavy responsibilities incurred by the Spanish, , 
Church in recent times in obstructing enlightenment and progress, as 
well as in all too frequently siding with the rich against the poor. No 
greater service could be rendered the Church than to recall this time and 
again. But in so doing, two points must be borne in mind : the first is 
that, contrary to what is at times extravagantly maintained, the 

_Church from 1868 has had no power whatsoever to limit or curtail the 
freedom of the Press, of teaching or of public speaking, and very little 
for at least a generation before that date, till Franco allowed it to muzzle 
the country ; and the second is that the Spanish Chtirch is no class 
Church ; indeed it is mostly composed of men of humble extraction. - 

This last observation applies also to the army. Though, on an average, 
recruited at a higher level than the mass of the clergy, and though 
including perhaps a higher proportion of aristocrats, the Army, i.e. 
the officer corps, is overwhelmingly middle class, and not even upper- 
middle class. It is therefore ridiculous to compare the Spanish officer 
with the Prussian of the old German Empire. The Spanish “ Army ” is 
an emanation of the Spanish middle class. _No middle class family 
could be found in Spain (save perhaps in Catalonia) without at least one 
officer within its close relations. Moreover, the Spanish Army is, and 
always was, one of those in which the rise to the top was easiest for the 
private soldier. 

How is it then that the Army and the Church, though thoroughly 
democratic in composition, are the two chief forces of the Right? It 
was not always so. The Cortes of Cadiz, which framed the liberal 
constitution of 1812, were led by a brilliant group of open-minded 
priests ; and throughout the nineteenth century the Army fought often 
on what we should call “ the Left.” Still, to-day there is no doubt that 
the Army and the Church are in Spain the two pillars of the Right. 
There are at least two reasons for this. The first is that the establish- 
ments in which they are educated are severed from the universities and 
so lose touch with the general setting in which civil national leadership . 
is fostered. The officer and the priest thus become professionally 
deformed and isolated at a very early age; and so they acquire an 
exaggerated idea of the weight of their point of view. The second reason 
why the Army and the Church, though. recruited mostly out of the 
middle classes and the people, are strong supporters of the Right, is 
that the Right in Spain is less a matter of class than of opinion. The 
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fact hasbeen proved beyond debate by the three general elections held 
under the republic. Though the parliamentary majorities oscillated 
somewhat widely from Left to Right and then to Left again, the actual 
votes cast in the three elections differed but little, and ‘proved that 
(between 1931 and 1936) the proportion.of Left to Right was apt to 
move between 40 and 60 per cent. - : i 

This is the crucial fact. No “ study,” no “ solution ” of the Spanish 
problem that disregards it is worth the paper on which it is written. 
The core of the Spanish problem lies in this : the Right is too strong 
for the country to go Left ; the Left is too strong for the country to go 
Right. Of course, at this point, the well-meaning outsider mutters 
something about illiteracy and backwardness, and so forth. Alas, how 
many learned professors and distinguished politicians are illiterate and 
backward about Spain! As a matter of fact, a statistical survey would 
almost certainly prove that in Spain there.is far more illiteracy in the 
extreme Left than in the extreme Right, for the Andalusian land (or 
rather landless) proletariat is largely illiterate and, not: unnaturally, - 
revolutionary. , Sete 

We must delve deeper to unearth the roots of the Spanish Right: To 
a certain extent they are of course historical. The Spanish Church, after 
all, has been associated with Government from the very beginnings of 
_ the nation, Indeed the earliest form which political assemblies took in 
Spain was that of Councils similar to, though not identical with the 
Councils of the Church in Visigothic days. Such a tradition dies hard. 
It is noteworthy that one of its strongholds-should still be the region of 
Leon, the old imperial capital. . : 

But the fundamental reason for the vigour of the Spanish Right may 
well be psychological. It springs from that pessimism, that lack of 
-faith in the capacity of the individual to behave socially; which is one 
of the permanent features of the Spanish character. Viewed in this 
light, the Right is not merely the political antagonist of the Left : it is 
its psychological counterweight. It acts as the corrective of that ultra- 
individualism, that anti-State attitude, which is the mainspring of the 
parties of the Left and even more so of the mass of their followers. 

We are thus led to the level at which the Spanish question-should be 
studied—the psychological. Political words are universal ; political 
attitudes are national. The chief point about the Spanish people is 
that their political shape changes with the temperature at which their 
opinions are taken. Spain in coolness is a nation of reasonable Sanchos ; 
at white heat, it becomes a nation of wild, intractable Quixotes. This 
means that, in the aggregate, the political shape of the nation, when 
cold, is very much like an ellipse ; its two extremes, by no means neg- 
ligible, are nevertheless less stocky than the -middle zone. Heat it, 
however, and the extremes will swell while the middle part gets thinner, 
till the one-time ellipse becomes like a halter ; and should the tempera- 
-ture remain high, the middle bar will melt, the balls will become 
lian and the spark of the civil war will set the whole system 
afire. = - 

Such are the realities of the situation with which Europe and the 
world are confronted in Spain. The.question: “ Is Spain a danger for 
the peace of the world ? ” as put to the Security Council,and as answered. 
by Sefior Giral (with all respect for the Council Committee and for a 
well-meaning but misguided man), cannot betakeninearnest. But there 
is another sense in which it is, or can become, tragic. If Spain is not 
brought down soon to a cool political temperature, another con- 
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flagration might start on her soil-which, in the present state of Europe, 


* might be fatal. 


It is precisely because everybody in Spain realises this that all parties 
(except the Communist) abstain from any action calculated to raise the 
temperature of the country—a fact which the Dictator, most unworthily, 
exploits. Indeed, the outstanding feature in the situation is that the 
Spanish Left, having digested the bitter lessons of the civil war, is 
wiser to-day and readier to co-operate with a reasonable Right than 
it ever was.in its history. So that the only elements which, wittingly 
or unwittingly, tend to raise the political temperature, and therefore 
the danger of another fire, are the Communist propaganda of a number 
of radio stations on the one hand, and the propaganda and policy of 
General Franco on the other. . 

The very subsistence of the régime is in itself the greatest danger in ° 
this-respect. This follows from a number of considerations. To begin 
with, the forbearance of the Left is being overtaxed. So far, the Left 
has refrained from political passion owing to its own memories ‘of the 
civil war. As these memories fade and the oppression, hardship and 
even: provocation it suffers from the régime continue, the mood may 

. change. The régime is strong enough to crush any velleity of rebellion, 
but foreign help might be forthcoming ; and though it would not upset 
the régime, it certainly would bring about bloodshed. This, in its turn, 
would destroy the really bright hopes of reconciliation between Lett 
and Right at present existing. 

Furthermore, the continuation of the régime after the fall of Hitler 
-and Mussolini is undermining the prestige of the Western Allies in the - 
Spanish Left. With the exception of an insignificant but noisy Com- 
munist minority, the Left had expected that the Western Powers 
should demand the disappearance of Spanish Fascism as soon as its 
German and Italian accomplices had gone. When the Left see General 
Franco and his Falange, not only in office but, for all practical pur- 
poses, backed by the two Anglo-Saxon Powers at the Security Council 
(for so it seems, and in fact it works out), it can only attribute what is 

happening to lack of power or lack of faith. f 

The Soviet Union is the gainer. Two consequences follow : the first 
is that in the nation best strategically placed in the world, the public 
opinion of the Left is being alienated by the Anglo-Saxon Powers and 
handed over to the Soviets ; the second is that the nation is again 
being “heated up ” into its two extremes, and the chance of recon- 
ciliation between Right and Left is being thrown away. 

. General Franco has set in circulation a slogan for his followers : 
“ Franco, yes; Communism, no.” But there is no such antithesis. 
“ Franco, yes ” means “ Communism, yes.” Tf Franco lasts, the habit 
of totalitarianism will have been driven into the nation. The Bol- 
sheviks used to nickname Hitler “ the ice-breaker.” They are sure to 
look on Franco in the same light. The Soviet Union can be in no hurry 
to see the Caudillo go ; else she would not attack him so openly and 
so awkwardly. The Kremlin clique is anything but stupid ; and they 
would be stupid indeed if they did not realise that by their U.N.O. 
campaign they have given the Spanish régime a new lease of life. Thus 
they gain both ways: they conquer the Spanish masses by posing as 
the only adversaries of Franco; and they prolong a situation which 
reflects no credit on the Anglo-Saxon Powers and keeps a big nation, a 
potential friend of the West, in a diplomatic limbo. 

The conclusion is obvious: the West must get rid of Franco, and 
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soon. This is not written because it happens to-be in the interests of 
Spain. Spaniards have no right to ask that foreign Powers solve their 
problems for them. The basis for foreign intervention is that a peaceful, 
democratic and free Spain is an indispensable. condition of European 
stability. To oust Franco is not an operation of internal Spanish poli- 
tics; it is an operation ‘of Western European police. '“ Western ” 

` because the West is a political as well as a geographical conception, one 
in which no totalitarian State can or should be tolerated. The interven- - 
tion, of the Western Powers is moreover necessary, since no nation once 
fallen under a totalitarian system can free herself without foreign help. 
The argument, often heard, about the Spanish people being too, proud 
is true enough, as will be shown hereafter ; but the Spaniards are more 

- realistic even than they are proud; and they know that they cannot 
“successfully rise against the régime.* 

_ Spanish pride should, however, be respected by limiting the interven- 
tion of the foreign Powers,to a bare minimum, namely : to determining ` 
the resignation of General Franco and the dissolution of the Falange ; 
and to laying down the conditions the new régime must satisfy in order 
to be recognised. Any action beyond these limits would be un- 
warranted and resented by all sectors of opinion. It so happens that 
these limits would also be set to foreign intervention from the point of 
view of political expediency. The ideal solution of the Spanish crisis 
would be one strictly equidistant from the two parties to the civil war. 
Men having taken little or no part in that struggle, entering the political 
field from the centre, would gradually appease both sides. This solu- 
tion, however, is out of reach, for the field is at present in the hands of 
one side. It follows, of course, that the idea of bringing the Republican 
team back in office is sheer demagogy, not worth discussing. It would 
mean another civil war if it meant anything. . 

The régime comprises two different elements: the Falange and the 
Army, with Franco at the‘head of both. It is plain that the first phase 
in the process must be to oust Franco and the Falange, making the 
system pivot on the Army. The Western Powers wield enough force to 
perform this operation. Of course, it involves inconveniences and even 
risks. But the financial situation of the régime is such that an edrnest 
and firm stand by London and Washington would be sufficient to bring 
about the change. Once the Army leaders were convinced that Franco 
and the Falange made impossible the foreign life of Spain, the régime 
would be at an end. What thereafter? The Western Powers should 
abstain from any concrete and circumstantial advice as to the new 
régime. They would be entitled to lay down general conditions for their 
recognition of the new Power., For instance, dismantling of the Fascist 
machinery (no small task) ; return of the exiles ; general amnesty ; 
freedom of the Press and, in general, of opinion ; and preparation ofa 
general election to be held within a year. 

It is again evident that in this way the heir to the present régime 
would be either a military Junta (more or less sprinkled with civilians) 
or a monarchist cabinet. The solution would not be ideal, because it 
would come from the Right, and not from the centre. But the realities 
of the situation allow of no other’ way. And the fact that the provisional 
régime would have subscribed in advance to the conditions set out 
above would in itself guarantee a sound evolution. The solution, more- 


* In 1945 the Spanish Fascist State spent 1,295 million pesetas on the Police Ministry ; 
2,087 onthe Army; 471 on the Air Army. The Ministry of Agriculture got less than 
95 millions. . 
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over, would present one considerable advantage : it would safeguard 
“the nation against a crime wave much feared as a result of the stupid 
and cruel repression which followed the victory of General Franco. 
The Army would see to it that the change-over took place without 
` bloodshed. 

In all likelihood there would be a return of the monarchy. But not 
really a restoration ; for the monarchy of John III would differ as widely 
from that of Alfonso XIII as the Republic of M. Bidault differs from 
that of M. Lebrun. The monarchy would no doubt begin with men of 
_ the Right ; but it could not face the electorate without having come to 
terms with the Socialists. And the Socialists would, no doubt, remember 
the. Spanish proverb: Love is works and not words. This absolute 
necessity under which the monarchy would find itself of governing _ 
with the Socialists should calm all those—Spaniards and outsiders— `“ 
who see red when the return of the monarchy is mentioned. No régime. 
can stand against the will of the nation—umless it applies totalitarian 
methods and gets away with it. The return of the monarchy is almost 
certainly a tactical necessity to-day. If it strikes root, it will have 
deserved it. If it does not, it will have deserved its fall. But even then, 
it will have rendered Spain, and Europe, and the world, the service of 
~ having removed without bloodshed a Fascist régime which is a shame 

and a danger in our free West. 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA; 


OUR CHANGING APPROACH 
TO THE GERMAN. 


HE German, a year ago, was despised throughout our Forces 

Every day brought new, more horrid proofs of his cruelty, stories 

‘so vile that, three months before, they would not have been 
believed: We were determined to make him feel as never before the full 
burden and humiliation of defeat; we were thoroughly vindictive. 
Conditions to-day are greatly changed: ordered, uneventful life has 
been restored ; routine, soothing-and familiar, has replaced the empiric 
bustle of those early weeks. Our troops, too, kindly and pacific at 
. heart, grow day by day to know and perhaps to understand the 
Germans better. It is likely that, in these surroundings, their temper 
. and their feelings will have changed : it.is important that this change 
be understood. 

How, in the first place, do they reconcile their war-time concept of 
the German race, the scourge of Europe, with the men and women 
whom they meet to-day ? The fact that they are rarely able to-do so is 
perhaps the most significant feature of Anglo-German relations. For 
while it is easy in the abstract to abhor the Germans’ vices, it is hard to 
spot these vices at first hand. Many men confess themselves baffled ; 
others, and perhaps the majority, seek to conjure a decisive split 
between the. German individual and the German mass mentalities. 
-With the former, in daily life, they are familiar; the latter, warlike, 
brutal and domineering, can be blamed as an abstract evil. It is, of 
course, ingenuous to suppose that those unpleasant qualities apparent 
in the mass are not sometimes reflected in. miniature in the individual. 
They. could be seen before the war, and underneath they still survive. 
Nevertheless, quite apart from wishful thinking, they are now less easy 
to detect. 
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-There is still, first of all, little contact between British and Germans 
outside official work: fraternisation is, of course, permitted, between 
the troops and German women—has, in fact, grown common ; it remains 
nevertheless a furtive relationship, restricted by difficulties of language 

_and the common butt of gossip. Nor is it likely that living conditions 
< will for some time permit real social intercourse. Only rarely, moreover, 
do we meet Germans in social life on really equal terms ; there is nearly 
always a touch, on our side, of condescension, and on theirs of anxious 
deference. No less important is the change, both real and apparent, 
in the Germans themselves. As often: before, they have adopted, 
chameleonic, a drab exterior well suited to defeat ; no trace of martial 
glamour remains. Yet it is not above all the Nazis whom one misses ; 
_for the average man, at once nationally arrogant and individually 
" unsure, outwardly friendly yet ready to toast a new “ Tag,” has vanished 
too. Nor is it only that they are thinner, shabbier and depressed. The 
biggest change is of spirit. Before Nazism revealed to everyone its 
true colours, one could not but be impressed by the ardent, almost 
mystic, patriotism of the common Germari, by the devotion which he 
displayed, misplaced and disastrous as it proved to be, in his search for 
a national destiny. That goal and its prize have been suddenly swept 
aside ; there is nothing at hand to take its place. It is above all by a 
-sense of aimlessness, of disillusionment and drift, that the returning 
visitor is impressed. 

Most of our troops, however, are seeing Germany for the first time, 
they know the people only as they are to-day, and their approach is in 
some respects surprising. Above all they are remarkably unbiased, 
and as ready to like a German, if his record be clean, as they would 
any stranger at home. Their outlook in this respect differs greatly from 
the French. Every German is, in the French view, responsible to some 
degree for the crimes committed by his nation: he is thus, in their 
eyes, de facto a minor criminal. We, however, fight shy of such bitter 
logic. The troops tend to blame, not the man but the nation, the 
masses, the ubiquitous “ they ” in authority ; while the guilty must, 

. of course, be punished, it is against their nature and their sense of 
justice to see in each and every man a criminal. Thus, if we would 
understand- their reactions, we must first observe and judge the German 
as an individual, impartially, in the small and to them familiar field of 
personal contact. 

To us, in the first place, the Germans are in general friendly. Our 
stock in the British zone, at least until recent months, has been very 
high, and the people polite, conciliatory and eager to please. Yet 
British reaction to this obviously sensible, and in defeat familiar, 
attitude has not been entirely logical. Had the Germans really tried 
after their surrender to organise resistance, had they been hostile or 
unco-operative, they would only have delayed their own revival and 
made our task doubly hard. In the individual, however, this willing 
acceptance of the inevitable often stirred, not admiration, but distaste. 
It was not easy to welcome the good sense of a people who, when con- 
quered, not only submitted, but fawned -upon their conquerors. It 
would have been better had they shown real signs of penitence ; they 
have never done so. It would be better if they could even yet appreciate 

_that servility is to us quite different from politeness. It would even 
have been better had their soft docility appeared a conscious pose, a 
subtle camouflage. There is much, of course, to say upon the other 
side; and indeed, outside the larger towns, by no'means all suc- 
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cumbed. Yet it is a fact that many of us grew in those early months to 
despise the German for his lack of manliness ; a virtue which, in pre- 
war times, he was always the first to claim. 

Not long ago, I heard from an American a story at once sad and 
revealing. His regiment, it appeared, was ordered last June to garrison 
a country Krets west of Kassel, and to make headquarters in the local 
~ market town. Within an hour of their arrival they sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. The people were terrified. If a G.I. walked through 
the streets, mothers would draw their children indoors, men slouch by 
- with sullen, averted eyes. No one would speak to them off duty. Ina 

. day or two they found the reason. Their predecessors, with sardonic 
humour, had spread a rumour amongst the townsfolk that an American 
S.S. Regiment of exceptional brutality had been detailed to succeed 
them. For weeks, despite every argument, this rumour was believed. 
“ And that,” the Colonel-added, “is typical of the Krauts.” 

After years of propaganda, of half-truths and deception, few Germans 
have retained the habit of thinking for themselves. Nothing in Germany 
is more striking, nothing so depressing as the gullibility, the almost 
limitless credulity, of ordinary men and women. Even the more 
intelligent and seemingly level-headed of Germans are prone to self- 
deception ; amongst simple people unbiased logic is at a. premium. 
Recently a German woman, apparently well-to-do, complained bitterly 
to a friend of mine about conditions in Berlin. He asked.rather tartly 
n the Germans had not primarily themselves to blame. “Oh 

” she replied in all seriousness, “ not at all. If you and the Americans 
had seen the red light in 1934, if you had only done something then to 
stop Hitler, my Berlin would never have been destroyed.” Such 
arguments are common, nor are they always wilfully obtuse. The 
majority of Germans appear genuinely unable to understand our point 
of view, to see themselves as the world sees them. . Our troops rightly 
tend to avoid political discussion ; they are quickly bored by argument 
in which honest ethics have no part, uncomfortable in face of propa- 
ganda, and sometimes confused by glib facts and figures that. are 
difficult to disprove. It is enough for them to know that-we funda- - 
mentally-are in the right, and won ; that the Germans were to blame, 
and lost. To argue that we can convert the German to some extent by 
verbal no less than by visual persuasion is to ignore two facts: first, 
that we argue inevitably upon German ground, and second, that the 
average Briton is neither so well informed politically nor so articulate 
as his German counterpart. 

The impression that the German makes upon our troops is, however, 
by no means always of an unfavourable kind. Few, for example, 
have failed to notice and admire his.unquenchable zest for hard work, 
his thoroughness and ability to improvise ; all these are virtues which 
a soldier is the first to understand. Good concerts, opera, sport and 
even the pretentious Autobahnen are all counted indirectly to the 
German’s credit. Yet most of us, perhaps, are impressed above all by 
the stoic fortitude with which, month after month, the civilians faced 
our bombing. Compare the horrors of Berlin, Hamburg and Munich 
with London, think for an instant only of the holocaust that their 
inhabitants endured: no argument can lessen this achievement ; no 
one, however unwilling, can fail to be impressed. 

It is probably true that most of us now feel, if not yet friendly, at 
least less bitter towards the individual German. Moreover, as time ' 
passes and the present barriers come down, a growing number will find 
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friends, and wives, amongst the Germans. This surely is both inevitable 
and right. What matters is that we on no account permit sentiment, 
by obscuring the past, either to soften our official approach or to blind 
us to the abiding dangers of a German resurgence. There is as yet on 
this-score little to fear. Our troops remain keenly aware of the defects 
and misdeeds of the German masses, and they are severe on duty 
because they feel personally that- severity is right. Watch a private 
soldier, unaccustomed to command, in charge of German labour ; like 
Thwackum, he is for doing justice, and leaving mercy to Heaven. If 
they do not feel an urge to be- vindictive, they are certainly not eager 
to weaken. Nor are they one whit less determined to keep the Germans 
down. A 

É A servile race, in folly nursed, i 
Who truckle most when treated worst. - 


Neither German humility nor personal friendship has altered the 
basic outlook of our troops. i 

All this, of course, is very-well; but what of the future? Is it 
credible that in five years, or ten,.our feelings will not have changed‘? 
It would be foolish to prophesy. Yet there are already hopeful signs. 
The first bitterness of war is passing, and with it, inevitably, the com- 
mon loathing with which all Germans were regarded. Had one asked a 
` private soldiér two years ago what he thought of the Germans, his reply 
would have been short and unprintable ; his proposals for their future 
decisive but impractical. Asked in Germany to-day, he might reply, 
“ The Jerries are all right if you keep them out of mischief. They’re 
- hard-working and willing enough—though, of course, you can’t trust 
them very far ” ; and of their future, “ Keep them down. We don’t 
want another one in twenty years ; and if we let them up, we've had it!” 
This surely is both a sane and a practical approach. While it lasts, 
fraternisation can never be a source of danger. In its sanity lies our 
best hope that, backed by understanding at home, it will last for many 
years.: : 
' RUSSELL SMALLWOOD. 


SWEDEN BETWEEN THE FRONTS. 


LAUSEWITZ’S axiom that the waging. of war is politics con- 

( ducted by different means has been frequently quoted. This 
definition lends itself to a variation as regards the political 
attitude observed by Sweden—her neutrality since hostilities have 
ceased is the continuation of the policy of neutrality she pursued 
during the war, though the means applied have changed. Just as 
during the war, Sweden cannot, for the time being, see any reason why 
she should take sides and line up with one or other of the rival groups. 
: She would have nothing to gain and a great deal to lose by such an 
“ Anschluss,” since none of the controversies hitherto has had any 
direct bearing upon Swedish interests. True, Sweden-wants to join the 
United Nations, and the Diet has just authorised the Government to 
take the necessary. steps. Sweden, like other nations, will no doubt 
benefit by taking part in the various international organisations and 
conferences of an’ economic, social, and juristic nature. ` But on the 
other hand it can hardly be assumed that any of the so-called small 
States would feel particularly happy to become involved in the quarrels 
of the “ Big ” onés without being asked to cast a vote, or invited, let 
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alone obliged, to proffer advice on pending questions. Apart from this, 
Sweden is enjoying the enormous advantage that Nordic interests are 
already sufficiently represented by Denmark and Norway, so that she 
can be sure not to suffer harm should Mr. Byrnes’ suggestion to leave 
material decisions about the peace treaties to the twenty-one nations 
be accepted before she has become a member of Uno. That is why 
-there is no necessity for her to rush towards the new League Assembly. 
_ That'is one side of the medal. Sweden can well afford to share out 
kindnesses all round; she can make the most of all the economic ` 
` possibilities accruing to her through the fantastic stroke of good luck 
which preserved her towns and cities, her communications, her agricul- 
ture from damage, and—most important of all—kept her highly 
efficient export industries intact. This blissful state of affairs was 
driven home to me when at the recent. International P.E.N. Congress 
at Stockholm I met some English friends who were almost speechless 
at the supply position of this small country as compared with their 
own. It was pathetic to watch how pleased they were with the shop 
windows and the menus of the various restaurants, and how they looked 
upon Sweden as a kind of Paradise, a land of abundance and luxury. 
But what impressed them even more was that people’s faces were free- 
from that taut, harassed expression, that weariness to which they had 
become so used at home after years of constant strain and hardship. 
There was, however, no envy or unkind criticism in their comments. 
It is well known to-day how important a part neutral Sweden played in 
the war as a refuge for the persecuted and a secret ally, though painful 
concessions had, no doubt, been made. But if she too had been sub- . 
jugated and impoverished (which was bound to occur had she taken up 
arms against Germany), then the United Nations, instead of receiving 
food and assistance, would now have to provide her with both. No 
other “ place of transshipment” for intelligence and conversations , 
would have been available to the Allies, nor would anybody else have 
been capable of rendering them the enormous services performed by 
.Sweden during the last phase of the-war and increasingly ever since. ` 
Swedish relief covers France and Holland, Belgium and Poland, 
Russia and Italy, Germany, Austria and Hungary. Tens of thousands | 
of children have been saved from starvation. The gift of 14,000 tons of 
food to Holland at a moment ‘of critical war operations evoked the 
deepest gratitude of the Dutch people, expressed in simple, moving 
words by Crown Princess Juliana when she recently visited Sweden to 
bring the thanks of her countrymen. Holland paid, as it were, food for 
the mind in return for the material food she had received. She arranged 
_and sent to Sweden a van Gogh exhibition which will remain unfor- 
gettable to all.who saw it ; she sent masses of the loveliest tulip bulbs 
whose gay flowers brightened the parks of the Swedish capital. The 
total amount of the credits and. gifts to other countries is valued at 
22 to 3 miliard kronen, amounting to Kr. 400 per head of the 
population, as King Gustaf recently pointed out in a public speech. 
Even so, comparative abundance still prevails and further contribu- 
tions should be possible. Although Sweden is the country with the 
smallest bread ration, many dishes from small restaurants were thrown 
into the dustbin, owing to a Government regulation, well meant no 
doubt, according to which no alcohol may be served unless some food 
is ordered too. Thus these lucky consumers often order a meal but do 
not even touch it as they only want to have a drink. 
Does all this imply, one wonders, that Sweden really is a political 
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neuter, fit only to engender patterns of charity? I need hardly stress 
that this is not so. It is true, of course, that the tension in her relations 
with the U.S.S.R. has somewhat subsided, a fact borne out by the 
changed tone of the Tass Agency and the Press generally, in which for 
some time acrimonious comments on Swedish affairs have been 
less frequent. Further proof is found in the conclusion of a trade 
agreement providing for credits.of about Kr. 1 milliard over a period 
of five years. This treaty has aroused some sensation inasmuch as 
these credits exceed the value of the goods to be delivered in exchange. 
No doubt the evacuation of Bornholm after prolonged occupation by 
the Russians has made a favourable impression since the Danish 
island lies only some 100 miles off the Swedish coast. No less important 
for Russo-Swedish relations is the fact that the relative independence 
of Finland has been safeguarded, leaving the Scandinavian sister nation 
free to settle her own affairs, at least for the time being. Sweden is also 
glad that a semi-official Russian statement mentioning the inherent 
unity of the Scandinavian States, this unshakable basis of Swedish 
policy, did not characterise and outlaw it as one of those bloc-forma- 
tions which the Kremlin is so fond of condemning. 

All this does not, of course, signify that Swedish neutrality is not 
tending preponderantly towards the West, for public opinion, except 
. the purely Communist sections, greatly dislikes the policy of the Iron 
Curtain. The Soviet habit of vetoing suggestions put forward by the 
other Powers, which time and again has delayed the process of peace- 
making, has aroused deep anxiety not only in Conservative but also in 
Social Democratic and Liberal circles. In fact, the Social Democrats, 
who have to put up a stiff fight against the Communists inside the 
trade unions, are, if anything, more rigorous in their condemnation 
of these tactics than the bourgeois parties. It would certainly be 
welcomed like a gift from heaven if one of the medium States were to 
intervene successfully at some appropriate moment and drag the cart 
out of the mud in which it has become stuck. T 

Sweden realises full well that she might find herself in an even mọre 
precarious position than during the two world wars should another 
armed conflict break out, though no serious observer foreshadows such 
a calamity at the present moment. Not for nothing have the northern- 
most regions, Iceland and Greenland, become a focus of intense 
political and military attention. However pleasant it may seem not to 
be part and parcel of either of the belligerent parties, it is by no means 
enviable to be placed as a buffer State between them, as was Belgium 
in the two world wars, and as likely as not be knocked about from both 
sides. To dwell near the giants is indeed dreadful for a dwarf lacking 
all possibility of direct or indirect political and psychological influence. 
True, Sweden’s armed forces are by no means negligible, although she 
_ is but-a small Power. Many useful lessons have been learned ‘during the 
years of preparedness, when—as accumulating evidence has shown— 
only a miracle saved her from both Hitler’s Blitzkrieg and treason 
within. Her chemical industry has undergone an enormous trans- 
formation, having at its disposal a man of European standing like 
Svedberg, who, amongst other things, has made a valuable contribution 
to atom research. Rationalisation at the Bofors works is so far 
advanced that the average worker now produces six times as much as a 
few years ago. Visitors to the country all agree as to the Swedish 
people’s outstanding physical fitness and technical talent. But all this 
cannot hide the danger which may befall.a medium State—a State, 
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moreover, placed right between East and West—at a time when 
distance has become practically non-existent.’ 

At the present moment Sweden’s position resembles that of the 
legendary camel-driver who has been dragged by his maddened animal 

. to the edge of an abyss and who, suspended in..mid-air between the 
furious camel threatening from above and a wild dragon eagerly 
awaiting his fall at the bottom, yet forgets both these perils as he turns 
his attention to a bush hung with ripe berries, to enjoy the fruit of the 
moment. Similarly, Sweden at present is in a position to benefit in 
economics and home affairs from the sanity and wisdom inherent in her 
people. Her domestic policy is run on practically identical lines with 
her foreign affairs. In either field the Government eschews sharp 
clashes as far as possible and seeks to compromise. In the Riksdag a 
Social Democratic majority holds the reins, but it is not a dare-devil 
majority, standing for the absolutism of party preponderance. The 
fact that it has of late chosen to speak more sharply through the 
mouth of the Minister of State, Herr Hansson, who, perhaps a trifle 
demagogically, has branded his adversaries as the exponents of vested 
interests, may be taken more or less as rhetoric, a slogan for the autumn 
municipal elections, a catchword intended to take the wind out of the 
Communists’ sails and to reduce their electoral gains, which can be 
expected with some certainty. That is why the Social Democrats, the 
Girondists as it were in the present political struggle, find themselves 
compelled to play the réle of a party which is too radical for the 
moderates and too moderate for the radicals. There are, of course, all 
sorts of shades and gradations within the Party which have to be taken 
into account by the Minister of State, the more so as one of his most 
gifted associates, the Minister of Finance Wigforss, belongs to the 
Radicals—those Radicals who are apparently ready to adapt them- 
selves. : f 
” Two facts, however, make it clear that, seen by and large, pure Party 
differences recede, déspite all conflicts, before the common interests of 
the people, at least where certain important issues come into play. 
The Diet has recently passed without Party controversy the Bill on 
family allowances, a kind of Beveridge Plan, guaranteeing each citizen, 
rich or poor, man or woman, the sum of Kr. 1,000 at the age of sixty- 
seven, without counting other social benefits such as adequate grants 
for children, which will cost the State no less than Kr. 800 millions. 
This Act, which comes into force in 1948, ensures freedom from want 
to everybody, without imposing increased taxation or accentuating the 
danger of inflation latent in Sweden just as elsewhere. On the contrary, 
the Minister of Finance, in addition to promising to abolish turnover tax 
(which makes for a higher cost of living), has had to yield to the pressure 
from Liberal circles demanding the reduction of direct taxation, by 
which some working sections of the population are so heavily hit under 
the present scheme that many find themselves induced to work less— 
thus putting a brake on enterprise and initiative. - 

The second illustration of the prevailing spirit of moderation is the, 
understanding on industrial democracy, reached after prolonged and 
difficult discussions. Both employers and employees eventually - 
realised that they were in the same boat. To conduct his business in 
close collaboration with his staff can only be in the employer’s own 
interest, against which he would certainly act were he to withhold 
essential facts concerning his management. He is bound in this way to 
find readier understanding should reductions become unavoidable or 
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some crisis force him to resort to drastic and decisive measures. This 
co-operation is perhaps the most outstanding success of what is called 
functional democracy. It is proof at the same time of the country’s 
wealth, since Swedish industry is proposing to go ahead with an 
investment programme involving Kr. 1,200 million, and feeling strong 
enough to hofd out for a considerable period should a depression of any 
sort intervene. Although many raw materials are scarce and com- 
petition is made difficult owing to the high prices which a ‘restricted 
economic area like Sweden has to ask, high quality products like 
machines on the one hand, and mass production in iron ore, timber and 
articles manufactured from timber, cellulose, paper, etc.,.are all con- 
tributions by a productive economy which a world starved of goods 
cannot do without. Thus Sweden to-day presents the picture of a 
prosperous, flourishing country with. mighty potentialities of future 
development—if peace can be maintained and world politics and 
economy gradually conducted back into normal channels. 
ree ERNST BENEDIKT. 


“ 


Stockholm. 


CONTINUITY IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


HE outstanding feature in the history of the Russian State, 
| inhabited by forty-six different nationalities different in tradi- 
tion, history, habit, language, religion, and geographical condi- 
tions, is the constant.large-scale invasions, and it was under these blows 
that their characters were formed. The country was unified under the 
dictatorial policy.and military régime of the Tsars as one indivisible 
unit stretching from the Baltiċ to the Pacific and from the Arctic to 
the Black Sea. This consolidating process was helped by two main 
factors: the predominant North Russian nationality and religion. 
In the North, the Asiatic militant autocratic tradition predominated, 
in the South the Christian tradition. The former conquered, and the 
Christian tradition of the South, dating from 988, was made subservient 
to the Tsars, who proclaimed themselves ‘‘ God-anointed.” In the 
South, before the Northern conquest, the people, being Christian in 
tradition, turned their faces to the West, whilst the less Christian and 
more Asiatic North oppressed all Western infiltration and imposed this 
isolation, accepting only technical knowledge. After centfiries of con- 
quest the North, successfully defeating the invaders from the East 
(Tartars and Mongols), from the South (the Tartars of the Crimea and 
the Turks) and in order to defeat the Western invasions (Poland and 
Sweden) had to be up to date in weapons, strategy and tactics. Peter 
the Great worked as a dockyard labourer in England and Holland, 
returned to his newly built capital, St. Petersburg—as he called it, the 
“window to Europe’’—constructed the first Russian fleet, and 
defeated Charles XII of Sweden. He took care, however, that only 
technical knowledge should come from the West, whilst habits, tradi- 
tions and education came entirely from the East. It is not a mere 
coincidence that Lenin on coming to power transferred his capital 
back to Moscow with its Asiatic tradition, and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment decided in their Five-Year Plans to build up the basis of those 
plans east of the Volga, inthe Urals, and Western Siberia. 
The parallelism of social structure of the Tsarist power and that of 
the Soviets is also interesting'to note. The former based its power on 
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the-nobility, in time turning it into a servile Civil Service. No middle 
-classes were permitted to grow into a strong amalgamated class. 
Finally came the masses of peasants and workmen. Everything was 
` subservient to the dictatorial power of the Tsars, including the Church, 
which .was turned into a Government department ruled by the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, a layman and an official of the Tsars. Pri-- 
ority was given to a strong army and an omnipotent police, Under the ` 
Soviets finally the same form of structure prevailed, with complete 
centralisation of power, if not in name then in fact, in Moscow. The. 
Communist Party is the nobility to-day, hardly outnumbering that of ` 
the Tsarist nobility, for it hardly amounts to 4 per cent. of the popula-’ 
tion. Lenin told me in 1908, as I mentioned in a previous article in this* 
‘REVIEW, that. he would build his own “ nobility ”—the Communist 
Party—to direct the masses. The isolation from Western humanitarian 
ideas is carried out not less rigorously by the Soviets than by the 
Tsars. All territories occupied by the Soviets are immediately built 
up on the Russian pattern and conipletely isolated from Western 
Europe. The middle classes under the Tsars were a heterogeneous 
body of intelligentsia, merchants strong in finance but deliberately 
ostracised from the ruling groups,.a few Kulaks, and a few civil servants: 
of the lower grades. A well-organised middle class, as in Western 
Europe, was never encouraged under the Tsars, and the same attitude 
is assumed by the Soviets to-day. - Constant “ purges ” see to that. 
The masses under the Tsars were ruled bya military and police régime.’ 
- Arakcheef, the War Minister of Nicholas I, introduced: the so-called 
“ Military Agricultural Communes ” which were his mobilised peasants, 
dressed as soldiers and under military discipline with twenty-five years 
“as the duration of their service. After the liberation of the serfs, during 
the reactionary period of Alexander III, the peasants were organised 
into administrative communes called the Miv. The land belonged not 
. to the individual peasant but to the village, and was run‘as a whole, 
reallocating the plots of land every seven or nine years according to 
the number of “ souls ” in that commune. It was run by an alderman, 
called “ Starosta,” with administrative police powers over the pea- 
sants, who had no right to leave the commune and were subject to 
- heavy penalties or even exile. Only in the South, in the Ukraine, in 
the “ granary ” of Europe, did private peasant property exist. Under 
the Soviets the Kolnoz and Sovnoz (State farms) are built on the same 
administrati¥e structure as the “ Mir ” and are officially referred to as 
“ grain-producing factories.” . 
Under the last Tsar the Duma consisted of the landed gentry, a few 
Kulaks, civil servants of the lower grade, a few Ministers of the State 
Church, and a few members of the intélligentsia and the professions. 
Under the Soviets a Government list of “ candidates ” is made and a 
_ well-organised system of 98 per cent. of voters for that list exists. In 
- many cases, as itis now practised in the newly annexed territories, the 
system of hostages guarantees the vote for that list and the number of 
voters to go to the poll. se ea 
In order that a unified and absolute rule should operate successfully 
` the whole territory must be a self-sufficient unit. Hence, under the last 
Tsars, a Five-Year Plan was worked out by his Minister of Commerce 
and Trade, Kriganovsky; aided by the best specialists. Agriculture, _ 
industry, transport, were unified in one plan. This formed the basis of 
all the Soviet Five-Year Plans, adjusted to the principle of Com- 
- munism.and on a far larger scale. With the confiscation of capital, 
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industry, agriculture and transport, and the cancelling of foreign and 
internal debts, the Soviets succeeded brilliantly i in implementing these 
Five-Year Plans. 

The unification policy of Peter the Great took as a basis the rule that 
all inhabitants must be Russians : no one dared call himself Ukrainian 
or Pole, White Russian or German, Kalmuk-or Estonian. The very 
names of thosé lands ‘were cancelled and new ones appeared. Estonia, - 
Latvia and Lithuania were called “ The Baltic Region ” ; Poland was 
renamed “‘ Pre-Vistula area ” ; the Ukraine became “ Little Russia,” 
etc. Under the Soviets the principle of nationalities was recognised, 
but with the implicit proviso “ national in form but Communist in 
essence.” The Soviet Constitution at first stated that the members of 
the U.S.S.R. could at any moment by simple declaration leave that 
Union. A few years later that paragraph was cancelled and a Nationality 
Congress was created in Moscow (parallel to the Comintern), but it 
was placed under the authority of the Moscow Supreme Soviet with 
which all decisions lay. Peter: the Great in his unification policy 
introduced the Okhrana, a “ State within a State,” the secret police, 
and called it ‘‘ the vigilant eye and hand of the Tsars,” with powers of 
life and death. The Soviets introduced the OGPU, now called the ' 
NKVD, with the same wide powers over all citizens. 

The Tsars’ official formula for expansion and conquest was the Pan- 
Slav Idea, which took the form of wars of “ liberation ” of all Slav 
nations (especially in the Balkans), and bringing them under the 

“ protection ” of their Elder Brother, Holy Russia. This was coupled 
with the endeavour to raise the Cross on St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
now a mosque, but formerly a Greek Orthodox cathedral under the 
Byzantine Emperors, and incidentally to annex the Straits. Hence the 
Messianic ideas of Tsarist Russia. The Poles were the object of persecu- 
tion, as they were rightly considered the only Slav race to: be imbued 
with Western European ideas as well as militant Catholics. 

In Soviet Russia expansion is covered by the formula: “ Proletarians 
of the world, unite ! ” under the guidance of Moscow. As a preliminary 
step in this last war the Pan-Slav idea was revived and proclaimed as 
official Soviet policy. The Slav’ peoples of the Balkans were taken 
under the “ protection of Soviet Russia ” and reshaped by sovietisation. 
The Comintern was officially disbanded, but the same day the Pan-Slav 
Congress as a permanent body with its site in Moscow was formed and 
many members of the Comintern became members of the Congress. 
The Patriarchal See was restored by Stalin, and in all Russian Churches 
of the official creed he was proclaimed and prayed for as “ God- 
Anointed Leader.” The Holy Russian mission was resumed in the 
Balkans and the question of Constantinople. - The Red Armies received 
the outer form or offices of a Tsarist National army. The golden stripe 
of the Tsarist army reappeared on the uniforms of the Russian armies 
“liberating the Slav brothers” in the Balkans. Demands to have 
Constantinople under the control of Russia were renewed. Officers 
received, as under the Tsars, the right to have batmen and decorations 
bearing the names‘of Tsarist Generals such as Kutuzov, Souvorov and 
St. Alexander Nevsky. Thus the double-faced Janus, the Comintern, 
turned its Pan-Slav face to Europe and especially to the Balkans. 
The Tsarist expansionist methods in Poland, the Baltic States, the 
Balkans, in Persia, in the, Far East were revived by the Soviets. As 
soon as the Balkans were considered to be in the grip of Russia, Stalin 
by a magic gesture turned the other face of the double-faced Comintern 
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to the world, this time its Comintern side. His latest speeches empha- 
sised, no more the Pan-Slav trend, but that of the ‘‘ Proletarians of the 
World, unite !”’ declaring the “ pluto-democratic States ” their main . 
enemy. The policy of supporting the Communist parties of the world 
as the nucleus of future governments became his main preoccupation 
and policy. i 

Tsarist Russia always looked upon a militant dictatorial Germany as 
a bulwark against the penetration of Western democratic ideas and 
influence. Before the recent war it was the Eeichswehr which organised 
and taught the Russian armies the new methods of warfare. Then 
followed the alliance with Germany, in regard to which the question 
was which partner would play-the leading part. To-day the sovietisa- 
tion of occupied German territory goes on apace, and with it once 
again Russia’s complete isolation from Western Europe. 

` VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


GERMANY AND ALLIED UNITY. 


i YEAR of Occupation revealed that, for the time being, no 
Å Power dares to face the danger of a reunited Germany free 
of severe economic restrictions or direct military control. 
Therefore, plans for a united Germany were necessarily plans for an 
economically hamstrung or -territorially amputated Reich. Moreover, 
it became gradually clear that the deterioretion of confidence between 
the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon Powers compelled both sides 
to consider a lasting partition. Though naturally there had been, long 
before the collapse, speculation on the future political allegiance of 
Germany, the present difficulties and dangers emerged as a result of the 
unexpected internal disintegration of the defeated Reich. Wartime 
plans mostly envisaged a central German administration. That a 
vacuum was left in the centre of Europe which literally had to be filled 
by the advancing Allies radically altered the situation. Instead of 
the expected diplomatic rivalry to influence and later to dominate 
the new German régime, the question became who was to recreate, 
after what image and over what area, the new Germany which was to 
fill the void. This is the point to which all the later events, leading to 
the threatening partition of Europe, have to be traced back. 

Had there been a social upheaval accompanying Germany’s sur- 
render, the emerging new social forces might have possessed enough 
authority to gain a degree of international recognition. Owing to 
the complete social: disintegration and the unprecedented political 
opportunism, resulting from a drastically lowered standard of living, 
the Occupying Powers found unexpectediy flexible material for the 
moulding of political forms, each according to its taste. Potsdam did 
not provide definite directives regarding the social structure to be 
created. This was a dangerous omission in the case of a country which 
demonstrated its need of new social patterns and institutions in the 
most violent social upheaval of the decede preceding the war. To 
disregard in 1945 the social implications of the explosion of 1933 is, in 
the ideological sense of the term, a prolongation of the war. On this 
level, indeed, it continues between the conquerors. 

The essence of the question lies in the ditfering analyses of the recent 
social past of Germany. Though both sides accept “ democracy ” 
as the aim, the interpretation of the term varies according to the 
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diagnoses of the social origins of fascism. As a consequence two distinct 
approaches emerged in the political. treatment of Germany. The 
western approach insists on the establishment.of the formal institutions 
of democracy with strict observance of its rules as practised in most 
of the Atlantic countries. The Soviet’ approach, on the other hand, 
lays far greater emphasis on changing the social balance of. power. 
Democracy, it is maintained, can be effective only if the people had, 
at one point of their history, the power to select their rulers and 
thereby to make them their servants. Once this was. accomplished, 
the rest was a matter of constitutional rules like elections, 
distribution of power, etc. The English accomplished this in the 
seventeenth, the French and the Americans in thé eighteenth century, 
and the resulting constitutional rules had time to mature into accepted 
traditions. Thus they are apt to regard the establishment of democracy 
in any other country as the mere transplantation of their traditional 
rules’ and practices, without the original achievement of the people. 
The Russian people had their: corresponding experience only in the 
twentieth century, and the resulting change in the social forces was the 
personal experience of the contemporaries of the second world war. 
This may largely explain the fundamental difference between the two 
approaches to the social problem in Germany. While the western 
Powers-lay great stress on the “ rules of the game,” on freedom for a 
variety of parties, on the secret ballot and democratic freedoms even 
for the open enemies of democracy, the Russians were consistently 
apt to under-estimate the importance of these “ rules ” owing to their 
natural conviction that the*fundamental change in the social structure 
and the elimination of the power of the old ruling classes was the first 
task of the Occupation. 

The deadlock on’ Germany is due fundamentally to this detence 
in attitudes, and its resolution is possible only through a return to the 
point of departure. It is only logical that the Russian excuse for the 
non-fulfilment of the Potsdam decisions was based on this very point, 
namely, denazification in the western zones. Similarly, it is no mere 
coincidence that those most radically opposed to a European com- 
promise with the Soviet Union and the most ardent protagonists of 
the idea of a western bloc are the least inclined to examine the social 
-© issues at stake in Germany. If one is disposed to interpret present 
Soviet diplomacy as obsessed with security, it is easy to see that the 
social and -political strategy within Germany is dictated by the same 
considerations. Their fear of a German régime based on a social 
structure essentially identical with the one which engineered and 
supported aggressive war under both the Kaiser and Hitler has prob- 
ably been one of the major reasons for their non-co-operation in recent 
international negotiations. 

‘Economic activity in the British. Zone i is estimated at about one- 
third of the level permitted by the Potsdam agreement. Furthermore, 
there is no-reason to expect considerable food surpluses from the Soviet 
Zone; even if they existed, it is difficult to see how, under present 
conditions of industrial stagnation, the British. Zone would be able to 
pay for it. Regarding the accusation that the Soviet Union is taking 
reparations from current German industrial -output (in the form of 
labour added to the raw materials provided by the Russians), the 

same applies to the British Zone’s current coal output, part of which. 
` is exported without payment as reparations. Therefore, though the 
partitioning is justified on economiic grounds, it is-evident that it is 
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governed rather by political considerations and that its political - 
repercussions will be more decisive than the economic ones. 

Apart from the issue of Germany’s future political complexion, 
the acceptance of a European deadlock and the lasting partitioning 
of Europe would have another aspect closely touching on Soviet 
security. It is the problem of Eastern Europe. Most of the East 
European states underwent social revolutions at the close of the war ; 
their violence was in proportion to the corruption of the ruling classes. 
which they eliminated. The new régimes are popular governments 
in so far as they stand for basic agrarian and industrial reforms hitherto 
barred by the bureaucratic-commercial ruling cliques. Essentially, 
they are coalition régimes and more representative of the social com- 
position of each country than the pre-war régimes. Considering the 
complexity of the social transformation in Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union interfered with the internal political events surprisingly little, 
even in the countries where she maintained military occupation. 
The reason was, no doubt, that a less radical but popular government, 
if essentially friendly to the Soviet Union, was preferable, from the 
point of view of security, to puppet régimes without popular support 
and requiring military backing. Even so, substantial opposition forces 
remained in all the countries of the region. In view of some overdue 
reforms which necessarily: dispossessed certain classes this seemed 
inevitable. The formation of a western bloc, implying a preliminary 
grouping for an eventual future clash, would give the green light to 
the opposition elements. They would regard it as the signal not to 
give up their fight but to maintain their struggle until they can “ link 
up with their liberators.” This, in turn, would influence Russian 
considerations of security and may prejudice their attitude towards 
the political composition of the East European régimes. The Polish 
Government is already compelled periodically to institute martial law 
to cope with opposition acts of violence. Most observers agree that 
should the occupation suddenly end, civil war might easily result in 
countries like Hungary or Rumania. 

This implies other far-reaching consequences. By concentrating on 
strategic considerations—an inevitable resuit of the Continent’s lasting 
strategic division—the Western Powers would appear indifferent 
towards the justified social and political cravings of a considerable 
proportion of the Eastern European peoples and may, for the same 
reason, even support elements opposed to these social desires. Thus _ 
the social problems which were the underlying causes of both world 
wars, instead of being approached constructively, would be driven 
‘farther along a road of distorted development. 

Eventually in Eastern Europe the feeling of security which is 
generally regarded as the pre-condition of democratic political develop- 
ment inside the Soviet Union would disappear. The Western Powers 
would be driven into alliance with dubious political elements in the 
Eastern half of the Continent, and their implied opposition to the pro- 
gressive social reforms of the new régimes would drive millions of 
frustrated people into a revolutionary extremism. Meanwhile, in the 
west, especially in France, the internal sociai antagonisms would deepen 
and would tend to resolve themselves in dictatorial régimes. Thus the 
lasting division of Europe, whatever its advantages might be, would 
have secondary effects all over Europe which on balance might create 
a more dangerous situation than the one it was meant to rectify. 

It may well be that Soviet:obstruction, based on ill or well founded 
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fear, makes all this unavoidable. However, it is a fact that the elimina- 
tion of its fundamental cause, the lack of an agreed pattern to be 
applied to Germany’s political and social reconstruction, has not yet 
beenattempted. The first aim of the Occupation ought to be the eradica- 
tion of the causes of fascism. This involves the alteration of the social 
structure of the country in order to remove the original springs of 
aggressive militarism. This would involve fundamental reforms such 
asthe expropriation of large estates and the great capitalist industrial . 
interests, the radical reform of the educational system and the selection 
of a new German élite, especially of those admitted to the Universities. 
No one who has lived in Germany during the last year would be able 
to say that any of these things have even been attempted in the 
western zones. The removal of some notorious Nazis from high posi- 
tions leaves the social structure that produced Nazism unaltered. 
To expect the new parties to reach compromise solutions on these. 
basic issues, while authorising anti-democratic parties expressly 
organised for the prevention of the same reforms, is reducing democracy 
to a farce. To extend democratic privileges to people whose avowed 
intention is to exploit those privileges for their ultimate abolition is a 
denial of real democratic principles. Basic economic reform and the 
removal of anti-democratic forces has not really started yet in the 
western zones and the delay cannot easily be explained. Anachronisms 
like the “ German Reconstruction Party ” with its discredited leaders 
in the British Zone, the grotesque interlude of the “ Bavarian Royalist 
Party,” and the authorisation of the fascist “ National Democrats ” 
in the U.S. Zone, can only create suspicion not only among Russians 
but in the ranks of the democratic minority of Germans themselves. 
It is absurd to expect German democracy to solve the Very problems 
which stand in the way of the emergence of that democracy. 

The aim, of course, is not merely to avoid ultimate breakdown 
but to find a workable solution for Europe. The nationalistic manifesta- 
tions on the Continent are usually given more attention than the 
equally noteworthy symptoms pointing to a desire of co-operaticn 
instead of disruption. The two dominant political forces on the 
Continent to-day, Communism and Catholicism, are supra-national 
and it may largely be due to this that they are so widely acclaimed. 
Furthermore, it is time to face the lesson implied in that component 
of Hitler’s success which derived its strength from the promise of a 
united Europe. The pan-European character of his system, the safe 
market for the Bulgarian peasant or lasting peace for the French 
smallholder had, as anyone who travelled recently across the Continent 
can ascertain, at least as strong an appeal as any clamour for strips 
of frontier areas or additional glory for a nation. Europe is longing 
for unity and co-operation, and the re-examination of the German 
social problem might remove the most serious obstacle on the road 
towards those goals. Its prelude ought to be a real change in the poli- 
cies pursued hitherto in the western zones and the finding of points 
of practical co-operation. 

The social and economic integration of Europe should start in and 
around Germany, because Germany is the chief object of suspicion 
between the Allies and because history has created an advantageous 
base with her complete disintegration. In this respect, as in the 
creation of a middle course between the extremes of collectivism and 
liberal democracy, Germany could be the European starting-point. 
Once the fear is removed that each side is creating a social system in 
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-their respective halves of Germany to be satellites in case of a collision, 
the Great Powers may get down to the gradual solution of small but 
practical functional problems. Germany’s social and economic activi- 
ties, transport, industrial output or even education, should gradually 
be integrated into a European system of joint control boards, supply 
and exchange; as well as joint trading boards under the supervision 
of the States concerned in-the particular issue or region, including 
Germany herself.. The re-allocation and distribution of the Ruhr 
industries under an international plan should also be the responsibility - 
of a control board composed of the States concerned. - Only such a 
functional regionalism can guarantee German prosperity combined . 
with close supervision, to the equal advantage of Germany’s social 
-development and that of her neighbours. To bring together the Powers 
in these practical foci, to co-operate on, ‘‘ definite jobs ” in place of 
` the present manceuvring for rival positions, might create a common 
denominator for wider collaboration. The harmonisation of the major 
‘Powers’ interests on suth “local” boards might gradually stabilise 
the present fluid situation. Moreover, it is probable that all Powers 
would derive more ‘positive advantages from such a functional’ co- 
operation than they are likely to have from their present rivalry based 
on the.ultimate and expensive threat of force. 

~ Before Russian obstruction is finally put down as the cause of 
the breakdown in European Allied co-operation, these considerations 
ought to receive attention. The attempt would have to start with the 
real democratisation of western Germany, with all the social changes 
that this involves. Nothing has been done there yet to disturb the 
social equilibrium which created German fascism. It may well be 
that suspicion and fear have already gone too deep, but no fateful 
decision. should be taken under the pretext that all alternatives 
have been tried. l 
l - TIBOR MENDE. 


DEPENDENCIES— 
_ INDEPENDENCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


TUDENTS of colonial affairs used rightly to complain about the 
Qik of interest in dependencies shown by politicians and the public 
AZ of the possessor countries. Though most of Africa, for instance, has 
been turned into European dependencies within the last sixty years, it 
was yet left to the specialist, to the interested trader and the lonely 
research worker, to deal with these vast tracts of land and their millions 
of dependent people. . In varying degree this was true of most colonial 
Powers, whether Belgium or Portugal, France or—one hesitates, but 
must, in fairness, add Britain ; to “ think colonially ” is, indeed, a new 
notion. The career of so distinguished a figure as Lord Hailey is an. 
illustration of this fact. Only after his retirement from high office in 
India did he turn to the study of the colonies and to editing his great 
African Survey, which‘has become the standard work on Africa south 
of the Sahara with the exception of Portuguese Africa (cf. Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, October 1943, and the author’s Searchlight on 
German Africa). The conversion of-Lord Hailey to the study of colonial 
affairs gave him a new and enhanced status, and is both partly cause 
and partly expression of the awakening interest in dependencies which 
is noticeable everywhere. 
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It is true to say that colonial affairs have suddenly become a topical 
subject of discussion. This is not merely the outcome of the work done 
by organisations like the Fabian Colonial Bureau, well deserved as it 
= would be ; neither is it merely the result of the searching days of war 
- when all colonies witnessed an economic boom never before dreamt of : 
colonial affairs, I fear, have become the only remaining outlet for those 
who still believe in the inherent right of man to fundamental liberties, 
to self-determination. Self-determination, consciously and conscien- 
tiously applied for the first time to the war-torn Europe of 1919, has 
disappeared from practical politics in Europe for the time being. But 
it is still the foremost aim, urged upon governments and solemnly 
proclaimed by the statesmen concerned, in all colonial administration. 
At times it seems as if the dependencies alone are to absorb what. 
remains of idealism in present-day politics; what remains of the 
Atlantic Charter ; what remains of organised international work “ to 
lead them forward to self-governing institutions.” . ” 

Self-governing institutions ? These were Mr. Churchill’s words in 
June 1945. The delegates to the conference at San Francisco fought 
several weeks for a clarification of this aim of all colonial policy. 
“Independence,” the Soviet delegates submitted, would be a more 
precise and a more satisfactory formula. “ Self-government or inde- 
pendence,” the Chinese suggested so as to meet Russian and British 
wishes half-way. Commander Stassen of the American delegation was 
then asked to draw up an agenda for the commission on colonial trustee- 
ship. He went one better—or worse—by enlarging upon the or in the 
Chinese compromise formula. Said he: “‘ To develop self-government in 
forms appropriate to the varying circumstances of each territory.” 
Does this in fact define the ambition of all colonial powers ? The word 
independence, clearly, sounds differently to English and American ears 
—as differently in fact as American Independence must appear to the 
one side as the fulfilment of a nation’s destiny while it mars the history 
books of the other party under the heading “‘ The Loss of the American 
Colonies.” Lord Cranborne, representing this country in San Fran- 
cisco, naturally preferred to envisage the future development not in 
terms of independence but in terms of self-governing institutions as 
enjoyed by Canada. i i 

To cap this San Franciscan babel the Ukrainian Soviet delegate, 
M. Manuilski, called a Press conference where he drew the attention of 
his listeners to the absence of colonial dependencies in his Union and 
referred to Article 17 of its constitution according to which any Soviet 
republic may secede from the Union if it so wishes: “ They are inde- 
pendent,” he was reported to have said, “ according to the principles 
of the Soviet Union.” Clearly, the same words can mean things so 
different from one another as are black and white. The Committee on 
Trusteeship, however, fought this verbal battle in order to reach unani- 
mous conclusions which meant the same thing to all nations concerned. 
Under the chairmanship of the New Zealand Premier, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
it decided on three stages of growth for all the peoples under trustee- 
ship: they are to be assisted to self-government first, next to inde- 
pendence, and finally to admission to the United Nations as equal and 
sovereign states.. 

This is a great vindication of the aims which have been formulated, 
in different circumstances, by such men as Lord Durham, Woodrow 
Wilson, the Duke of Devonshire, or Mr. Fraser. Yet, before paying 
deserved tribute to this faultless proclamation of high purposes 
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enunciated once again, this time at San Francisco for the benefit of thet 
United Nations Organisation, the crucial question must be put: to 
whom are they to be applied ? Who, in fact, is to be subject to the 
benevolent supervision of the Trusteeship Council? All colonies? or all 
former mandates? or, at least, all the dependencies that are being ` 
‘taken away by the victorious Powers from the defeated States ? 

The answer is: not at all—or, to be more polite than correct, not all 
of them. In fact, hardly any of them. When Italy was defeated it was 
decided that none of her dependencies was to be returned to her: their 
final disposal was left to the Peace Conference. At Yalta the three 
Great Powers decided to propose a Council of Trusteeship and to place 
under it some, not all, of the mandated: territories created in IgIQ ; 
some, but not all, of the territories taken from the enemy in this war ; 
and all the territories which any Power might voluntarily place under 
trusteeship. Having decided upon these three categories the Three 
dispersed. No names had been mentioned. And the preoccupation with 
the war effort—together with a good many less praiseworthy reasons— 
have prevented the public of the colonial Powers from discussing the 
actual disposal of the territories in question. 

To put the outstanding fact first: the Trusteeship Council of the 
new world organisation cannot occupy itself with any of the existing 
colonies at all. They remain the absolute dependencies of their govern- 
ing Powers. Since critics might think that this is the reason why 
Britain accepted the words “independence,” etc., in the trusteeship 
charter, it seems necessary to add that it corresponds much more to the 
wishes of the smaller colonial Powers, led by France. On colonial 
matters, it was reported from Paris in March 1945, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, Van Kleffens, found himself in agreement with the French, 
particularly General De Gaulle and his Colonial Secretary, M. Giaccobi, 
“in maintaining the principle of national sovereignty.” M. Giaccobi 
himself went to the interim-Chamber to say that France rejected the 
conception of the international mandatory system for all colonies as 
neither desirable nor workable ; instead, he thought that the Brazza- . 
ville Conference of 1944, envisaging increasing local self-government 
for French-educated natives, opened the right road for French de- 
pendencies. 

No doubt, Belgium would agree since some of her colonial experts, 
like M. Arthur Wauters, even considered the “open door ” policy, 
fixed by the Congo Basin Treaty of 1885, as irksome. Portugal, most 
certainly, would agree in even more emphatic language. Dr. Salazar’s 
colonial charter is clearly meant to ward off any further international 

~ influence, and the Belgian-Portuguese discussions of October 1942 
looked forward not to’ trusteeship but to direct assistance of two 
sovereign owners of vast dependencies. , 

If existing colonies do not fall under the charter drawn up by the 
` United Nations, surely the mandates created in 1919 do. It would be 
unfair to call this conclusion naive, because it was Egypt which argued 
thus and actually submitted a corresponding resolution to the colonial 
committee at San Francisco. “ After what Mr. Fraser called a very fair 
debate,” reported Mr. Cooke, “the proposal was solidly defeated.” 
Solidly, because the Japanese-held mandates of 1919; so grossly mis- 
used by them since the islands were transformed into naval bases, are 
not to be handed over to the United Nations. Instead, they are to be 
divided amongst the victorious Powers of the war against Japan. This 
appears worse than a mere technical relapse into the old ways. The 
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Security Council of the United Nations has already been charged with 
the task of earmarking “ strategic parts ” of any trustee territory so 
that strategic bases can be allotted to any of the Powers which holds 
forces.at the disposal of the new world organisation. Yet the Great 
Powers. are obviously not going to trust this machinery. They have 
decided on direct settlement, most likely in accordance with the actual 

position of the occupying Power which finds itself in possession of the 
bases concerned. 

Representative Wadsworth, amongst others, asked for the downright 
annexation of the Pacific Islands wrested from Japan, and he was 
loudly applauded. He was also repudiated, it is true, for instance by 
the Washington Post which wrote (on April 2oth, 1945): “ We cannot 
help wondering if the House would also applaud the annexation of 
Roumania and Poland by Russia and of Belgium and Holland by Great 
Britain.” Surely, it is sad to think that the question of assistance to 
dependencies (until they can grow into full-fledged members of the 
United Nations) has thus once again been mixed up with the strategic 
requirements of warring nations. This must not be allowed to happen. 
The fundamental difference between strategic bases, which ought to be 
influenced by the Security Council, and the trustee territories, which 
ought to be assisted by the Trusteeship Council, is to be found in the 
human problem involved. The comparatively few inhabitants of 
strategic bases, it can rightly be claimed, have to submit to a different 
régime so that the world at large may enjoy security from aggressors. 
The countless millions of colonial peoples—there are more Black British 
in Africa than there are White ones in the United Kingdom—belong to 
a different category altogether. They must be helped and assisted, not 
handed around, exchanged and. “‘ disposed of.” 

With. the best will in the world we cannot get away from the fact that 
we have to repeat the old discussion between those who desire mandates, 
or trusteeship, and those who believe in downright annexation. Let us 
turn back then to the records of the Paris Peace Conference (the 
American State Department, alone amongst the other participants in 
the settlement of 1919, having opened its archives) and read what Mr. 
Breckinridge Long recommended : “It is conceivable,” said the then 
Under-Secretary in the State Department, “ that if the United States 
took the position that some or all of the Pacific Islands should be re- 
turned to Germany, the United States could, after the Peace Conference 
adjourns, come to some arrangement with Germany which would 
transfer the Marianas, the Carolines, and the Samoan group to the 
sovereignty [sic] of the United States.” 

Instead of such barter and insteadof annexation President Wilson, 
seconded by Lloyd George, introduced the mandatory system. It is 
quite true that. the islands just mentioned fell into the wrong hands, 
i.e. into the fangs of the aggressor. It.is equally true that all annexa- 
tionists—like Mr. Long, Mr. W. M. Hughes or Mr. W. F. Massey— 
would have saved them from this fate. Yet I do not think that such 
tragedy affects the great principle of trusteeship itself. A mistaken 
application does not destroy the high purpose itself. We may well have 
to consider parts of the islands in question as strategic territory where 
defence of world peace overrides the hope for self-governing institutions. 
If so, let the new world organisation decide upon the issue. Let the 
Security Council say so. Otherwise we defile the idea of trusteeship 
and encourage the cynicism that sweeps Europe to-day. 

Britain may well take the lead here and should proudly do so. “ It 
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was only with the greatest difficulty,” Lloyd George told Wilson ii? 
Paris, “ that the representatives of the Dominions had been prevailed 
upon to accept the draft (about the mandatory system).”’ Since thén 
they have made themselves the champion of the idea of trusteeship ; 
who finer fight for it was put up than by Messrs. Evatt, King and Fraser. 
The aims of the mandatory system, Lloyd George then proclaimed, “ did 
not differ materially from the method in which the British Empire 
dealt with its colonies.” To which we may add this judgment from a 
book which recently appeared in the United States and which, while 
not Without Bitterness, as its title wants us to believe, concludes: 
“ One must be thankful that the British, by introducing the system of - 
Native Administration in Nigeria, have rightly insisted that Nigerian 
laws and customs must be the bedrock on which the Nigerian political 
future would stand ; but this theory must be made real in Nigeria by 
abolishing the present colonial system.” Thus Prince Nwafor Orizu, a 
Nigerian. Britain can fully-accept this. In her own dependencies she 
applies this policy which, by gradual chaige, slowly yet surely, lifts the 
dependencies to independence of the kind which goes to make the 
Commonwealth a unique connection, the kind of independence. which 
recognises the interdependence of all. ` 
When the United Nations held their foundation meeting in London, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, on January 17th, 1946, declared that “ we have 
decided to enter forthwith into negotiations for placing Tanganyika, 
the Cameroons and Togoland under the irusteeship system.” He thus 
took the lead and has since issued “ Draft Terms of Trusteeship ” 
which go far to fulfil the original promise, even if Article 5 proposes a 
“customs, fiscal or administrative union or federation with adjacent 
territories ” as well as “ naval, military and air bases,” all of which were 
forbidden under the mandates system. (Cmd. 6840.) These proposals will 
need the most careful scrutiny in the light of the interests not of the 
Administering Authority but in the light of the overriding considera- 
tion that must be given to the native population and its advancement. 
New Zealand and Australia followed suit—this news, commented 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, “ comes as a positive shock. The people of Australia 
. should regard the move as a surrender of national status.” Which, 
` indeed, it is—it is yet another self-denying ordinance and devaluation 
of the exclusive rights of national sovereignty, yet another step 
towards a better international order. The British Commonwealth can 
pride itself to be in the forefront of the progressive forces, an impression 
which cannot really be marred by the South African attempt to gain 
exclusive rights in her. own mandated territory. “The mandated 
. territories,” Mr. Fraser reminded the Committee on Trusteeship, ‘‘ do 
not belong to the mandatory Powers.” France, too, after considerable 
hesitation, had to fall in with this.conception when she was forcibly 
brought face to face with realities in her own Far Eastern dependencies. 
Holland herself is still learning the selfsame lesson in the Pacific. 
Thus the great movement from dependency to independence is afoot, 
Jed by Great Britain and the Dominions, urged on and approved of 
by the United States, followed, if somewhat hesitatingly, by the other 
Western Powers. The Soviet Union alone has annexed additional lands 
which she is lowering from the status of independence to one of de- 
pendency—whatever the formula she might use to cover up this fact. 
It is time the free world explained its colonial policy instead of remaining 
on the defensive : it is the Western world which first thought of trustee- 
ship and is giving effect to it. - l l F. W. Pick. 


SMALL STATES AND THEIR ARMIES. 


EVERAL of the smaller countries of Western Europe are in process 
Si reconstructing their military forces and planning for their 

future defence. This, like so many military problems, is to a large 
extent also political, confronting statesmen and public as well as 
military experts and advisers. That each approaches the question from 
a different angle alters nothing in the urgency of finding an answer. 
The refrain is everywhere the same: What is to be the future of national 
defence in view of the experiences and outcome of the late war? The 
smaller countries desire to return to their normal constitutional life as 
soon as possible, and their citizens are asking how a small army of the 
size they could afford will be able to meet the military conditions such 
as have been developed by the new inventions and the changed balance 
of power. There is in this anxiety no suggestion of anti-militarism, 
pacifism or defeatism, but only sheer uncertainty about the expediency 
of taxing themselves heavily for armies before they know more about 
the future of their own security. 

„Statesmen of the small powers have been asking themselves one 
further question : Is it safe for them to accept as their point of depar- 
ture in planning their armies the assertion of the victor powers that this 
time they really mean peace, and can they therefore disregard any 
speculation on a third world war? In other words, can they put their 
faith in the United Nations Organisation and entrust it with the 
destinies of their respective countries ? At no time since the war ended 
has it seemed as though the peace promises put forth during the war’s 
last phases would really ease the position, though there are many 
` people in each of the smaller countries who are anxious that the 
possibility should be taken into account. A real peace among the 
nations, reinforced by collective defence on the lines of the Charter, 
might well lead to a considerable reduction in the armed forces of the 
smaller powers. But so far there has been no sign of that confidence 
and absence of suspicion which must necessarily be the foundation of a 
lasting peace. The great powers plan to secure peace by armed might, 
in itself an indication that there is no ground for blind trust in the 
future. Clearly the world situation does not encourage disarmament. 
The small nations hope for peace, they refrain from speculating on 
another world war. But their statesmen feel that they owe it to their 
peoples to reckon with the possibility of disappointed hopes, and they 
tend to seek security—such as it is—in their own national strength 
applied to a strategic-defensive plan. They are forced back on the old 
bad principle that military expenditure is the best insurance premium 
for peace. That in broad outline is the pattern of the discussions that 
accompany the military budgets of all the lesser powers of Western 
Europe. 

- Military expenditure of the future is therefore being considered 
rather in the light of the changes that have taken place in the technique 
of war. These are many and far-reaching, but the one that seems most 
urgent and certainly the most impressive is the atomic bomb. The 
shadow of Hiroshima hangs heavily over these debates. The results of 
fresh experiments will be weighed with the deepest anxiety—what 
atomic energy can do in warfare and whether there is any answer to it. 
They tend to adopt as their starting point the principle that national 
independence rests on the determination to defend- it; that implies 
war as the last resort, and war implies the greatest effort. The army of 
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- a small power must thus be permanently ready for a struggle against 
“superior forces, and since it must be the best and cheapest the available 
_ money can buy its organisers must be on their guard against dissipating 
- their means and energies. Théy are obliged to concentrate on what 
they judge to be the essentials, which must include the best material 
that can be had, the largest numbers cansistent with their economic 
man power, and the highest standard of training. a 
The army of the small state starts with certain moral assets. It 
desires peace. It is conscious of the risk it would run in adopting ‘a 
militaristic or aggressive attitude and is likely to refrain from doing so. 
It exists to defend its own homeland, and if it fights it will do so on its 
own soil. This, of course, was to a great extent the case even before ` 
1939. Not one of the smaller nations represented the slightest danger 
to its neighbours or to world peace, yet neither arms nor peaceful- 
mindedness saved the Norwegians, the Danes, the Belgians or the 
Dutch from invasion and-the temporary loss of their liberty. The 
smaller nations are now faced with an-entirely new set of problems. 
They have to frame their strategic plans on untried principles, and the 
application of these to national defence is not at all clear. Armies have 
increased their range of action enormously by overcoming the problem 
of moving large forces rapidly over great distances. ‘‘ Blitzkrieg,” as 
the Germans discovered, was no monopoly, but it, is only possible to a 
country possessing great resources. Fundamental changes have been 
made in the conduct of war by the introduction of great tanks and 
bombers, by the rocket projectile, the rocket plane, the great glider and 
radar. The whole science of devastation has been revolutionised by the 
atomic bomb. These weapons are costly and require a vast and:special- 
ised production apparatus.’ They are available to the great military 
powers but not to the small state with limited resources in money and 
‘production. The small state, if it hopes to defend its soil, must find 
some new effective military and technical means. So far no unity of 
doctrine has been achieved and all programmes for reconstituting 
small armies are experimental. E 
Not all the lessons of the late war are valid for the future. Because 
they escaped invasion many Swiss are disposed to think that their 
army, as it then was, saved them and that therefore it is sufficient to 
maintain it in its present form. But it is now known that the Germans . 
failed to invade Switzerland for quite other reasons than a trial of 
strength with the Swiss militia. Nor is it possible to draw any sound 
deductions from the success of the partisans. In every case these forces 
were but a pendant to the main operations, and though their courage 
and determination were admirable they soon revealed their limitations. 
The countries in which they operated had to be liberated from outside. 
Guerilla armies are an emergency measure and cannot be taken as a 
. model ; their organisation in time of peace implies a frittering of forces 
that could be used to better advantage, such as local defence forma- 
tions or home guards. The principle of the defensive ‘‘ redoubt ” such 
as that built up in the Swiss mountains, or that which was designed to 
witness the final stand of the Nazis in Bavaria, was never put to the 
test, and a large body of military opinion holds the view that it could 
not have succeeded. What remains after all makeshifts have been 
considered is a citizen army of the highest quality and training in 
defence, and it is on these lines that the smaller powers. are making 
their plans for the future. Whether armed or not, whether or not they 
become members of the United Nations, the smaller Western powers 
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cannot now be a menace to peace or to their neighbours. Most of them. 
have decided that, for the present at least, membership ‘of U.N.O. 
cannot be allowed to imply any modification in ‘their: own armed 
strength. . . le A ` 

In reorganising. their forces they have also to.be-on their guard 
against what is called “ preparing for the last war.” “No two wars are 
alike, and all the indications are in the direction of further changes and 
developments in the application of scientific discovery to'military ends. 
This offers a tempting field. It is recognised that a smaller state, 
committed of necessity to a defensive policy, cannot keep pace with 
modern armies of high man. power and an extensive war industry 
backed by adequate resources in raw materials. Might this not 
be compensated for by keeping well abreast of new discoveries (or 
even securing a secret lead), especially in the development of the 
technical side of warfare ? In the Swiss military budget for the current 
year (which reached the unprecedented total of 800 million Swiss 
francs, or about £46,000,000) there was a provision of 20 million francs 
for “ defensive research.” 

The suggestion that the army of a smaller nation must now make up 
in technical efficiency what is lacking in numbers has led to a keen 
controversy on the training of the soldier. There is much uncertainty 
with regard to the future evolution of special arms, but there are 
enough of these already in the field to render sheer conservatism in 
army reform completely out of date. Apart from the atomic bomb the 
small army is no less. concerned about rockets, blind flying planes, 
radar and other wartime developments, and is compelled to study how 
far these new inventions can be used in defence and whether it is 
possible to guard against them. Two considerations then arise. Speed 
of mobilisation and equipment is essential to their defence because of 
the lightning character of attack, and they can no longer count upon 
a time margin for producing their armaments after war has begun. 
Their problem in this respect is further complicated by the fact that it 
takes two or even three years to perfect a new weapon before mass 
manufacture can begin. The other consideration is that a complete 
change in military training is involved, though this would have been 
inevitable in any case. It is admitted on all sides that there is a good 
deal that is outmoded and useless in the soldier’s drill, which in most 
of the small armies is still based on the Prussian model adopted after 
1870. Between the lines of the manuals in use all over Europe one may 
still find traces of the romantic heritage of warfare. Doubtless there is 
a good deal that should go ; some reformers, indeed, would scrap drill, 
parade and saluting altogether, replacing the soldier by the technician, 
the machine-minder and the mechanic, and excluding from his military 
education all that does not relate to actual warfare. In the recruits’ 
training schools expert instructors would turn out semi-skilled opera- 
tives for a war between machines. At the other extreme are those who 
declare that military training cannot be replaced by technical subtleties, 
and that there is no substitute for personal initiative, devotion and 
readiness, confidence in leaders and the courage necessary for self- 
sacrifice. They assert that'the basis of all these qualities is drill and say 
that, if anything, it must make up for any lack of material. 

Between the two extremes the pattern for military training of the 
citizen soldier in the new armies of the smaller powers emerges: neither 
the all-technical soldier nor the drilled automaton of the Prussian 
model, but a man technically schooled in the use of the various new 
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- weapons that will be placed in his hands, trained also in decdipline and: f 
initiative and taught the moral purpose and meaning óf- national 
defence, To produce the individual soldier who is also technically ' 
competent will be the task of the miary instructors of the future. It 
is going to be no easy one., : 
Small powers relying upon their own resources can have no ‘hope of 

seeking a decision in war by massing men and arms to bear down upon 
the enemy in overwhelming force. Even a relatively small but strong . 
professional standing army has become too expensive and is.out of 
their reach, at least if-it is to be of a kind worth having. To secure: 
adequate numbers at all they are forced. into the conscript~or militia ` 
system. Such an army can be brought to:a high pitch of technical skill, 
especially where the national standard of education is high, as it is in- 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. The system has one 
disadvantage, or at least limitation. In a militia every soldier-is at the 
same time a citizen; the army can therefore never be fully mobilised, 
the number of troops serving with. the colours at any one time “being 
varied to meet the political, military and economic situation. of the 
moment. And if the members of a militia army are to realise the 

purpose, and accept the burden, of the demands made Epon them these 
must be made clear. 


The experiences of the great armies in the war are not always i 


applicable to the needs of the smaller nations. Defence implies different 
fighting conditions ; for-example, an-assault on a mountain redoubt 
would be unlike anything the Allied armies had to faceʻin Europe 
during the late war. ‘This has led to the theory that since the smaller 
nation is committed to defence the weapons of attack might prove 
unnecessary. Thus it has been argued that the V weapon in its various 
(and possibly new) forms might replace other forms of armament, and 
so reduce the general cost. But even in Switzerland, where the moun- ' 
tain terrain might be suitable to the application of such methods, the - 
accepted view now is that the country cannot dispense with a highly 
trained and fully equipped army with aa equally highly trained and 
equipped air force, and that the cost, which will be determined by 
military demands, has got to be faced.’ In almost all the ‘smaller 
countries the war budgets of the past. have left a heavy heritage of 
debt, and the interest on war loans is one of the largest items of expendi- 
ture. The burden is not likely to grow lighter in present conditions, 
but it serves as a standing reminder to the sceptics that the only 
alternative is some form of collective security, even at the price of 
sacrificing a measure of national Sovereignty. 
Bern. a ~ H. G. DANIETS, 


A VISIT TO ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


i O be a renowned theologian would be sufficient for most men,” : | 
J but for Albert Schweitzer it was not enough. He became onè of:'- 

the world’s best organ interpreters of Bach. Then he: taught 
philosophy and wrote several books on ethics. But he was still-not 
satisfied. He had to give himself to an all-absorbing cause. :At the ` 
height of his career, holding three doctor’s degrees, he: abandoned fame, 
honours, wealth, and after having taken a medical course’ “he went to 
Africa where he could work in favour oi“ “the brotherkiood of: those 
marked by suerg: ; sx ee 


as 
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_ A few years ago, while travelling in Alsace, I remembered that his 
home is in‘Giinsbach; in the Vosges. I knew that he is seldom.home, but 
- I took a chance of finding him, although my coming was unannounced. 
‘I was lucky ; the Doctor was in. I was shown into his study, a small 

room with white.furniture. There were no pictures, just books, and 
before him a pad on which he was writing the manuscript of his book 
on Hindu thinking. As soon as I entered, he looked at me sharply : 

_ “ What do you want here?” 7 

The question was a little unexpected.. For a moment I watched that 
strong man who looked more liké a wood-chopper than an intellectual, 
sitting in shirt-sleeves at his small table. A bushy moustache (Nietzsche 

had one like that, I am sure), thick dark hair, a swarthy complexion. 
* I told him that I had read his books, especially the story of his youth, 
that I was impressed by it, and that I wanted to meet him. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Where are you lodging? ” 

- “JT don’t know yet.” . 

“ You will stay right here, in my house.” He-said it in a voice used 
. to giving orders ; it was clear that the man expected to be obeyed. I 
spent delightful and unforgettable days in his home. 

Schweitzer is altogether a man, in his appearance, his character, and 
his thinking. His face radiates an extraordinary strength, especially 
- his dark eyes which at times flicker restlessly and make orie uneasy, 

and then again look frolicsome like those of a prankish student. His 

thick unruly hair, which seems constantly to need combing, speaks of 

indestructible vitality ; and there is about the man an air of joyful , 

independence and at the same time of shyness because he is sensitive 

and boisterous, impatient and not well at ease in society. Then, as now, 
he bulged out of poorly tailofed clothes and wore hobnail boots. Great `“ 
men keep young. Schweitzer is not ashamed to admit that he enjoys 
life. The ecstasy of creative work, the spark of divine enthusiasm, are 
the wings of great deeds. He refuses to yield to routine and to grow old. 

In the delightful book where he tells the story of his youth he says that 

in the struggle for life we should aim at youthful freshness of thought 

and sentiment ; we should avoid becoming mature, because maturity 

is synonymous with decay, intellectual and moral ruin, disillusion and 

resignation. Like his Alsatian fathers, he leads a plain life, crude, free 

from varnish. His qualité maîtresse (as Taine would have said) is love 

of truth. He is no diplomat, he cannot make compliments ; he speaks’ 
his mind exactly as he thinks. Some of his friends sometimes wish he 

had more tact, but he is of the opinion that respect for social usage is 

prejudicial to veracity. 

He spent a happy childhood with a brother and three sisters in 
Upper Alsace, where he was born in 1875. His father, a conscientious 
Evangelical minister, performed his duties with orthodox efficiency. He 

' instilled in Albert a spirit of tolerance, yet there was rigid discipline in 
the home, respect for authority, and love of honest and abundant 
. labour. The atmosphere of music pervaded the home. The father- 

‘: brought it as a gift from his ancestors. The mother.contributed her 
share to the cult of music, but she was self-effaced and taciturn. Asa 
child Schweitzer was a Nature lover. He was convinced that Nature is 
inexplicably: mysterious and full of suffering, and he tried to solve some 
of her. riddles. The delightful sunny beechwoods in the Vosges and the 
flowery meadows were his world, rather than the company of men. He 
was never-afraid to be alone—was it Pascal who said that man’s mis- 
fortunes come because he cannot stay alone in a room? From his 
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ancestral line of schoolmasters, preachers, and farmers, he inherited an 
inquisitive mind, a delicate soul, an abundant health, and that mother- 
wit which is the most enviable form of intelligence. 

` Schweitzer was no child prodigy ; scholastically he was mediocre ; 
a stubborn student who refused to believe what he could not grasp. He 
was not endowed with that brilliance which dazzles but seldom inspires 


, confidence. In his studies he had to go the hard way and sometimes l 


failed in his exams. He was given to day-dreaming, and could not over- 
come his antipathy towards mathematics and languages, but he was 
gifted in rhetoric ahd history. A change came when, in Mulhouse, he 
had an efficient teacher whose integrity and carefully prepared lessons 
appealed to him. He learned to work hard, without haste and with rare 
persistence. 

Music there was in him: not rhythm or technique, but melody. He 
has much to' say against the demon of speed which possesses so many 
“ musicians.” He is interested only in the greatest and purest in music. 
But even in music he had to go the hard road. At first his music teacher 
was not pleased with him; one day the teacher mumbled something 
about his ‘‘ wooden playing.” That pricked his pride, and he saw to it 
that no one should say that of his playing again ; and no one did. A 
young musician from Breslau revealed Bach to him, and he has re- 
‘mained true to Bach ever since. Then he learned to use his fingers on 
the keyboard; Miss Jaell, one of Liszt’s’ students, introduced him to 
the art of touch. In Paris he met the famous organist and composer 
Widor, who became a lifelong friend. Widor gave him lessons on the 
organ and Schweitzer gave him lessons on Bach. 

Much as he loved music, he had to return to.his studies. He was 
hungry for personal work and courageous thinking. So he returned to 
his relatives in Strasbourg. Strasbourg! Beautiful city of old houses 


with pointed roofs and showing the wooden framework, the flowers’ 


` along the tiny windows with clean curtains ; the embroidery in stone 


x 


of the ‘grand, unfinished cathedral. Strasbourg, where centuries of - 


German thought and Gründlichkeit shake hands with French finesse 
’ and laissez aller. In the gable of one of those old houses, huddled in the 
shadow of the mighty cathedral with the deep-voiced bells, Schweitzer 
established his quarters to study Kant, Goethe, the Epistles of Paul, 
and the Gospel of Jesus. He had hardly started when he was called 
to the Army. He packed his New Testament and his notes on the 
Synoptic Gospels in his haversack. One always has a moment of leisure, 
even in the Army. He read and thought ; the more he thought the more 
he grew perplexed, and the less he could agree with the established 
schools of theology. After a study of Schleiermacher’s teachings on 
the Last Supper, he was convinced—and he has not changed his mind 
since—that Christ’s teachings were to be understood in the light of an 
. eminently eschatological sense. 

His army officers let him attend lectures in Strasbourg. Before 
delving definitely into the bottomless sea of theology, he wrote his 
thesis on Kant. He started to gather material in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris, but the service in that library was so clumsy and 
the books so inaccessible that he decided to do without them. He threw 
away the commentaries on Kant and tried to find his own way into the 
austere world of that philosopher. His studies brought ‘him in contact 
with Harnack, who remained one of his best friends. 

His thesis on Kant drew wide comment, but his master-work is the 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, which made him famous the world over, 
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notably i in England. But his ideas were so new, so revolutionary, that 
he was soon considered as the enfant terrible of the Strasbourg Chapter of 
Theology. A clash with the orthodox schools was unavoidable. 
“ Although,” he writes, ‘‘I was glad to have the solution to many 
problems, I was aware that my eminently historical perception would 
create trouble. But I thought with comfort of Paul’s words which have 
rung in my ears from boyhood on, ‘ We cannot do anything against the 
truth, but only for the truth.’ ”’ 

Theology is one thing, preaching another. Schweitzer is fond of 
preaching, especially when he can address a small group. He mentions 
repeatedly how happy he was when he could tell the Gospel story to 
people in Africa who had never heard it before. In Strasbourg he 
preached occasionally in old St. Nicholas church. When he was to be 
appointed its regular pastor he would have failed the test had it not 
been for a considerate friend. He seemed particularly weak on the 
history of hymns—he an eminent musician ! On one particular hymn, 
by Spitta, he stated that he considered it far too insignificant to notice 
who had composed it. And he said that in the presence, of all people, 
of Spitta’s own son, who was one of his examiners. Considerable 
diplomacy was necessary to repair the blunder. 
` Schweitzer’s book on Bach came at the right time. To-day Bach is 
better known ; at least the world knows more about him. The sugges- 
tion to write on Bach came from Widor. At first, he was to write an 
article which Widor wanted for his students in the Paris Conservatory, 
but the article grew into a book. As he was to write in French, he met 
with a technical difficulty. The Alsatian dialect is Schweitzer’s real 
mother tongue. That dialect is based on French and German ; in one 
and the same sentence an Alsatian may use French and German words. 
Schweitzer, whose intellectual formation leans towards the German, 

‘contends that it is impossible to master two languages, let alone three 
or more. As to the French and the German, he describes them thus : 
“ In Frénch I seem to be strolling along well-kept paths in a fine park, 
but in German to be wandering at will in a magnificent forest. Into 
literary German there flows continually new life from the dialects 
with which it has kept in touch. French has lost this ever-fresh contact 
with the soil.” Another difficulty was that he had so far written 
scientific works based on historic research, but now with Bach he had to 
give expression to artistic impressions. Bach, le musicien-poéte was an 
immediate and universal success. From Germany came a demand for 
a translated edition. The demand was so insistent that he started to 
translate the book himself, but that proved unsatisfactory. So he shut 
his French Bach “ with a bang” and started a German Bach from 
scratch. That was in Bayreuth. After a magnificent representation of 
Tristan, Schweitzer went to his modest room situated above a noisy 
beer hail and started his German Bach. After he got started he wrote 
on, and it was long after sunrise when he laid aside his pen. It took two 
years to finish the.work ; he had to “ steal” the time between preach- 
ing, lecturing at the university, taking a medical course, giving organ 
recitals, revising The Quest of the Historical Jesus, and starting a new, 
tremendous work, The Mysticism ‘of Paul. The 455-page.French Bach 
became an, 844-page German edition, and it was soon translated into 
English and-many other languages. Bach is not the inaccessible classic, 
rapt in olympic majesty, but a poet and painter. Hear him sing of 
“ drifting mists, boisterous winds, of roaring rivers, of waves that ebb 
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` . faith, of the humble that will be exalted.” 


In October 1905, out of a clearsky, Schweitzer informed his relatives 
and friends that he had decided to abandon his career and give his life 
to the natives of French Equatorial Africa. He would, at thirty, start 
to study medicine and go. He has in him the stuff of a hero, but not 
the kind of heroism which is praised by Carlyle. To Schweitzer a hero 
is one who seeks no glory but sacrifice. A hero is devoured, not by 
ambition, but by devotion. While studying and lecturing in Stras- 

' bourg he had done all he could for the needy. Although living in modest 
_ quarters himself, he offered to take care of abandoned children ; then 
he cared for tramps and discharged prisoners. But all that did not 
satisfy him ; he had to-do more. His fame as,a scholar had grown ; as 
an organist he was in demand all over Europe. However, “‘ a scholar,” 
writes Schweitzer, “ has rio right to live exclusively to his own science, 
even if it be useful. The artist has no right to live merely to his art. 
Even when overwhelmed with toil a man must not think that his work is 
done ; he must give himself.” f . 

So he waited for an opportunity to'give himself and the chance 
came. “ One morning, I found on my table in the college one of the 
green-covered magazines in which’ the Paris Missionary Society re- 
ported every month on its activities. In the very act of putting it aside 
that I might go on with my work, I mechanically opened this magazine 
which had been laid on my table during my absence. As I did so, my 
eye caught the title of an article, ‘The Needs of the Congo Mission.’ 
That article was written by the leader of French Protestants, Alfred 
Boegner, and its conclusion ran: ‘Men and women who can reply 
simply to the Master’s call, “ Lord I arn coming,” those are the people 


we need.’ Having finished reading the article, I quietly resumed my . 


work. My search’ was over.” But- then the difficulties began. His 
friends decided that he should not go to Africa. Some of his colleagues 
wondered whether, it would not be urgent to have him examined by 
‘a specialist in psychiatry, but he stuck to his decision. While studying 
medicine he carried on his theological studies, preached every Sunday; 
gave organ recitals in England and Barcelona, and undertook new tasks. 
A New York publisher asked Widor to prepare an edition of Bach’s 
organ music. Widor accepted on condition that Schweitzer shared the 
work; and he did. This is still the standard edition of Bach’s organ 
music. His wonderful health enabled him to carry on those tasks, each 
one of which would suffice for another man. When he was through with 
his studies, and, as'an intermezzo, had’ married Helena Breslau of 
Strasbourg, he still had a few more things to do. He had not bothered, 
before starting the medical course, to ascertain if the mission board 
would accept his services. And when he offered himself,.the board was 
very much opposed, because of his‘advanced ideas. Finally, it granted 
` him the privilege of visiting each member individually in order to be 
questioned on his orthodoxy. This he refused to-do because the Master 
never required anything beyond the will to follow Him. At last the 
board .gave its permission, but one member resigned. Another little 


` item was the financial question. He had no money. The mission gave, 
him none; did not even offer to pay the fare. So he went from friend 


‘to friend—and the result was good. In leter years he has received from 
numerous known and unknown friends considerable sums which keep 
his work going. A good share is raised by his lectures, books, and organ 
recitals. -In his famous book At the Edge of the Primeval Forest, be 
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mentions the funds which came partly from his book on Bach; “so 
the cantor of St. Thomas at Leipzig had his share in caring for a hos- 
pital in Congo.” nee 
The Ogowe district, which was given him for his work, belongs to the 
Gabon Colony in Free French Equatorial Africa, and it lies on the banks 
of the Ogowe River. It is a damp, low-lying ground yielding crops of 
coffee, pepper, cinnamon, vanilla, cocoa and rubber, its chief industry 
being timber. He started work at once, even before his luggage had 
arrived. Cases of sleeping sickness, leprosy, venereal diseases and hernia 
are most frequent. He had insufficient material, especially bandages 
and surgical instruments. He operated with primitive means in an 
abandoned chicken-house, but it was not long before his reputation 
grew. He was assisted by Joseph, a coloured cook, more used to kitchen 
anatomy than the jargon of the surgeons. He would say: “ This man 
- has trouble in his upper cutlet,” or “ This woman has a pain in her 
sirloin.” The natives, of course; did not pay him—at most they brought 
a few bananas ór some coffee. He esteems himself well repaid by the 
success of his work. After a heavy operation he would watch for a sick. 
man’s awakening : “ Scarcely has he recovered consciousness when he 
stares about him and cries out: ‘I’ve no more pain.’ His hand feels 
for mine and will not let it go. The African sun is shining through the 
coffee bushes into the dark shed, but we, black and white, sit side by 
side and feel that we know by experience the meaning of the words : 
‘* And all ye are brethren.’ ? He was aware from the outset that he 
was not to live on terms of too great familiarity with the native; he 
considers himself their elder brother. i ; 

Schweitzer is not only a forest doctor. To the natives he is a teacher, 
blacksmith, mason, farmer, judge. While he toils, the world does not 
forget him. One day, while repairing the roof on a native’s hut, he was 

. informed that the University of Prague had conferred on him the title 
of Doctor honoris causa, and that was not the only recognition that came 
to him. Yet Schweitzer is not always appreciated by the natives. They 
do not bother to obey his orders, they steal and lie, and their careless- 
ness jeopardises the welfare of his hospital. They fail to co-operate, 
and at times even his unusual fortitude gives way and he is tempted to 
give up. During an epidemic of dysentery he writes: “ All of us are 
exhausted and discouraged. -Our attempts to halt the contamination 
are in vain. Several patients, who came for other diseases, have con- 
tracted dysentery here. We worry ourselves to death to enforce quaran- 
tine. One day, in despair over folks who had repeatedly contaminated 
the water, I dropped on a stool in the consultation room and exclaimed, - 
‘What a fool I am that I have tried to be a doctor to such savages! ’ 
Softly Joseph answered, ‘ Yes, sir, on earth you are a big fool, but not 
in heaven.’ ” 

When the day’s work is done he practises on the organ which the 

. Paris Bach Society gave him, and he writes, sometimes the night 
through, on some philosophical problem. He has little comfort. 
“ Strange indeed are the surroundings amid which I work. My table 
stands inside the lattice door on the verandah, so that I may snatch as 
much as possible of the light evening breeze. The palms rustle an 
obligato to the loud music of the crickets and the toads, and from the 
forest come harsh and terrifying cries of all-sorts.’”’ In the strange, 
thick solitude he prepares philosophical lectures to deliver later in 

Sweden, England and France, and writes books on ethics, of which the 

best known is Culture and Ethics.' His Weltanschauung is expressed in 
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` his favourite formula :` Respect for Life. This theory grew out of his 
intimacy with nature, his horror of cruelty to the creature, and his 
admiration for Hindu thinking as expressed in the Veda. From time to 
. time he leaves the African bush, delivers lectures in Europe, and gives 
organ recitals. A few years ago he delivered in Frankfurt a speech 
accepting the Goethe prize in succession to Stefan George. It is not 
. mere chance that Goethe’s. name is mentioned with Schweitzer’s.: 
Schweitzer’s humanism roots in Goethe’s eighteenth century, the age 
of Aufklärung, intelligence and tolerance. He would agree with 
Guglielmo Ferrero, who in his Tra îi due mundi compares the quantita- 
tive civilisation of the twentieth century with the qualitative civilisa- 
tion of the eighteenth. The comparison is not in favour of the twentieth. 
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DIMITROE#EF. 


OR a long time Marshal Tito was looked upon as the central figure 
Fe Russian policy in the Balkans. Now it seems that an older and, 

more experienced Bolshevist revolutionary is contending with’ 
him for that rôle : Georgi Dimitroff, the last Secretary-General of the 
Comintern. Anyone interested in Balkan: politics must study his. 
personality. Moreover, he is a man of flesh and blood, a healthy Slav 
type, agreeable with all his faults and weaknesses. Just as avowed 
republicans cannot help feeling, respéct and sympathy towards 
monarchs like the Norwegian and Danish kings, so non-Communists 
’ may find much to appeal to them in his character. 

Aged 64 to-day, his life was saved in 1934 by the Soviet Union giving 
him the right of citizenship and pressing jor his release from Géring’s 
clutches. Returning to Sofia from Moscow, he has now given up his 
Russian citizenship and resumed that of Bulgaria, so as to be able to 
become a member of the Sobranje, of whose Council for Foreign Affairs 
he is chairman. What can ‘his little native Bulgaria mean to this man 
who for long years directed the Communist International and advo- 
cated the world-revolution of the proletariat? Does the dominating 
idea of internationalism leave room for national sentiments? In his 
` book The United Front, published in 1938, we find an interesting passage 

from one of his speeches to the representatives of the Communist 
International : “‘ For every worker in France or England, America or 
Australia, Germany or Spain, China or Japan, in the Balkans or the 
Canary Isles, Moscow is his own Moscow. The Soviet Union is his own 
State. We are here in the greater Fatherland.” This unequivocal 
‘tribute to the Greater Soviet Union is, however, matched by utterances , 
_ expressing Bulgarian solidarity. 

During the Reichstag fire trial Dimitroff not only defended himself, 
the Party, and Russia, he also stood up against any abuse of his 
Bulgarian homeland. Personal insults by the Nazi Press—he asserted 
at the time—left him unperturbed. Yet his wrath was roused if in his 
person the Bulgarian people were described as brutal and barbarous. 
He would not and could not bear passively such defamations as “ sinis- 
ter Balkan figure” or “savage Bulgarian.” He retorted as follows: 
“ A people whose peasantry and working class:have fought for Com- 
munism and against Fascism could not possibly be savage and bar- 
barous.” He also praised the Bulgarian nation, which in 500 years of 
foreign yoke had preserved its language and nationality. On another 
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occasion he mentioned that he fought for ten years for political amnesty 
in Bulgaria in order to be able to return home and again serve his people. 

A decade later, when Bulgaria left the Axis front, Dimitroff did in 
fact follow the call of his party in Sofia, exchanging—at least to all 
outward appearance—the greater international. rôle for the smaller 
one of chief of the Bulgarian Communists. The old saying, “ a prophet 
is without honour in his own country,” cannot be applied to him. His 
following in Bulgaria extends far beyond party limits. His sentimental 
Slav people once basked in the light of his heroic performance in 
Leipzig, and it equally felt to have a part in his brilliant career in 
Moscow. During the war he broadcast to his country, where his words 
found wide attention. Above all he was regarded as spiritus rector of 
the Fatherland Front, the existence of which secured Bulgaria an easier 
rehabilitation than Rumania or Hungary. Last, not least, the not 
unfavourable armistice terms and Stalin’s friendlier attitude to Sofia 
are credited to his account. i 

Dimitroff is a dangerous enemy. His undeterred fighting spirit and 
almost superhuman energies gained him the sympathies of the world - 
Press during the Reichstag fire trial, including papers which had 
nothing in common with him politically. The defendant took over the 
role of prosecutor, as he phrased it himself. This Bulgarian wrestled 
with the difficult German language. The struggle was obvious and 
admiration for his ultimate success universal. Fear of him was so great 
that “ difficult ” witnesses were invariably examined just when he had 
once again been expelled. He managed to stir up the world so that 
Leipzig was under constant international observation. In defiance of 
Nazi terror, he gave amazingly courageous and sometimes brutally 
frank avowals of his political ideology (occasionally clothed in a Goethean 
simile) ‘by which he even managed to silence the then almighty leaders 
of the Third Reich. 

Goebbels winced under the questions of the “little Communist 
- agitator.” Goring, branded as morphinist by the defendant, even per- 
formed an absurd St. Vitus’ dance, fuming with rage and threatening 
revenge. Maybe he now recalls in his cell in Nuremberg the last 
remark of the Bulgarian when he was being forcibly removed from the 
courtroom: ‘‘ You seem to be afraid of my questions, Herr Minister- 
prasident.”’ 

Dimitroff is a conscious child of the working-class. His father came 
to Radomir, birthplace of the future President of the Comintern, as a 
Macedonian refugee. The police had little use for these Macedonians, 
who were continuously hampered by all sorts of obstacles and injuries. 
His five brothers and two sisters were all active in the Socialist move- 
ment, mostly in leading positions. Nicolai, the fiery revolutionary who 
emigrated to Russia, died in 1917 in Siberian,exile. Boris, the railway 
worker, spent more time in prison than outside. Theodor was arrested 
in 1923 in connection with the Sofia Cathedral incident. For three days 
he was subjected to torture in prison, in order to extract from him the 
text of a code letter found on him. His lips sealed, he was finally 
beaten to death. Dimitroff’s young nephew, too, served long prison | 
sentences for making illegal Marxist propaganda. No less revolu- 
tionary were the women who surrounded him. Elena, his sister, was an 
ardent member of the Communist youth and later of the party. Like 
her brothers, she had to breathe prison air on more than one occasion. 
During the Leipzig trial she toured Europe to rouse the workers to 
liberate the defendants. 
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In 1905 Georgi Dimitroff married Ljuba, daughter of the Serb 
worker Ivoshevitch. She was the typical proletarian child—orphaned 


at the age of four, she was brought up by a very unkind aunt, who 


, earned just as much by sewing as she needed for drink. Having made a 
successful escape, Ljuba walked the streets aimlessly between the years 
of ten to fourteen. At night, woods, steps and cellars served for her 
bed. .At fourteen she took up sewing and soon became active in the 


Labour Party. At seventeen she migrated to Bulgaria, mainly because. 


the Bulgarian Socialist movement was more developed. As editress of a 
women’s trade union paper she often faced the then editor of the 
Robotnitcheski Wiestnik, Georgi Dimitroff, who shared her desk. After 


` their marriage, she developed more and more into a poetess, though . 


still a political fighter. Four volumes of her poems have appeared in 


Serb, Bulgarian and Russian, and these songs, full of passion, are still. 


frequently heard in Yugoslavia. She died in 1933, following the Berlin 
arrest of her husband. 

A very strong human relationship existed also between Georgi and 
his mother. All the letters written by the son to that equally energetic 
woman. began with the words: “ My dear beloved mother.” When ‘in 
prison he wrote to friends: “‘. . . that she [the mother],is so brave and 


courageous in spite of everything means a great moral relief and | 


consolation for me. ”” She was 72 in 1933. After Sofia workers 
had paid within an hour her rates amounting to £5, she was permitted 
to leave Bulgaria to attend her son’s trial. This was not only her first 
long journey, but it was also the first time she ever went by train. 
. In Paris she was given a welcome by tens of thousands whom she 
addressed. Day after day, exactly a quarter of an hour before the 
beginning of the session, she entered the courtroom, accompanied by 
her daughter, a leader of the Tailoring Trade Union. The crumpled, 
pointed face of the old woman in which burned eyes as fiery as-Georgi’s 
was tied into a black peasant scarf. She sent him letters and food 
parcels as well as books about Bulgaria and the works of his Fascist 
opponent. .She even obtained the great favour of a talk with her son, 
‘whose hands still bore the marks of five months in chains. At the end 
of the trial, when he was held by Göring and the Gestapo for further 
anxious weeks, she often spoke for his release and told the story of the 
trial and his life. 

Only too gladly would she have given a happier course to the fate of 
her most gifted child. The mother wanted to let him study, but 
circumstances forced him to leave school at the early age of 13 and to 
earn his living as a printing apprentice and later as a printer in the 


employment of the Prime Minister Radoslawoff.. Politically he was, 


influenced by his teacher Saksoff, a well-known Bulgarian Socialist. 
The man of whom Géering said in a Daily Mail interview that he was 
too dangerous to be let loose on society was an active member of the 
Labour Movement when he was only 15. He participated.in the strikes 
of Bulgarian printers who formed the élite of the organised workers. 
` In 1899 he was one of those who founded the printers’ trade union. A 
year earlier, aged 16, he wrote his first published brochure, entitled 
The Trade Union Organisation as Weapon of the Working Class. 
Balkan Communism is still in the revolutionary as opposed to the 
evolutionary Russian stage. For this.reason, Dimitroff was placed at 
its centre, a man hot from the civil servant era, but emerging from the 
school of revolution. In 1900 he had already been made secretary of the 
Bulgarian printers’ union, soon to become leader of its revolutionary 
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wing, from which in 1903 sprang the revolutionary trade union of 
printers. In Social Democracy too he stood on the extreme Left, 
belonging to the so-called Tesnjaken (Narrow-minded). In 1904, the 
Federation of Bulgarian Trade Unions elected him to their Central 
Council, of which he became secretary in 1907. His fight against the 
reformist wing ended in its virtual neutralisation. When the Com- 
munist Party was formed in Bulgaria, he joined and was immediately 
elected to its Central Committee. In 1918 he was arrested on a charge 
of anti-war propaganda activity. Three years later he was given rank 
and seat in the Third International, and the Committee of the Comin- 
tern and the Central Council of the Red International of Trade Unions ' 
elected him as member. From 1913-23 he was a deputy in the Sobranje. 
Into this period falls the almost forgotten adventure of his sea voyage. 
_In 1920, during the second world congress of the Comintern, he made 
an attempt, together with the other Bulgarian delegate, Kolaroff, to 
‘ reach the Soviet Union in a sailing boat. They were, however, inter- 
cepted by a Rumanian battleship, and Dimitroff was to be court- 
martialled in Bukarest as “ agent of the Bolsheviki.” An international 
campaign eventually freed the adventurers. 1919-23 he was the 
leader in a_number of strikes, at the end of which he conducted the 
campaign of the Left against Tsankoff. With his remaining thousand | 
men he fought his way through to Yugoslavia step by step. 

Then followed the typical existence of a hunted political émigré. 
Under various cover names he alternated between Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin, interrupted by spells in Moscow as Georgi Dimitroff. On 
Austrian soil he was for some time editor of a Communist paper. 
While rejecting individual terror, he was always in favour of illegal 
work. When Goebbels lavished abuse on this illegality, he was reminded 
by Dimitroff that illegal German National Socialists were eagerly at 
work in Austria and Czechoslovakia. i 

His court-room tactics he drew, according to his own words, from the 
Völkischer Beobachter, following the principle of Bebel: “ When I am 
praised by my enemies, I know that I have committed a folly.” 
Returned to the Soviet Union after the trial, he was quickly promoted 
to the general secretary of the Comintern. He was thus. the highest 
authority in the Communist International next to Stalin. His 
tactical course was subject to several changes. For many years he 
advocated anti-Fascist people’s fronts and people’s governments, and 
one of his books, a summary of various speeches, is devoted exclusively 
to this problem. He promised not to attack any persons, organisations 
or parties within such a front. While he invited British workers to 
collaborate, he upheld at the same time the Soviet state as the ultimate 
goal. ae 
His personal sympathies underwent continuous changes. Having 
warmly defended Léon Blum in February 1936 against political attacks 
from the Right, he suddenly denounced him in 1939 as a breaker of the 
People’s Front. His attack in Pravda, “ After Munich,” was widely 
discussed in 1938. He sharply condemned not only German Fascism, 
brandishing the sword at Czechoslovakia, but no-less the Polish and 
Hungarian vultures, digging their claws into the then still living body , 
of the Czechoslovak nation. In the same essay he also reiterates his 
theory of the United Front, the international existence of which would 
have driven back the Fascist robbers. i 

In 1939 Dimitroff declared in a pamphlet, Communism and the War, 
that it was time to revise tactics and to give up the idea of the United 
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Front. The Social Democrats, previously eagerly courted, were now 
turned down as lackeys of imperialism. He who had denounced the 
Munich policy because such non-intervention was bound to drive the 
nation to catastrophe now propagated the fight against the “ imperialist 
war ” as the highest aim of Communism all over the world. Indeed, he 
even agreed with the Russian non-aggression and friendship pacts with 
Germany. “ They secured peace between the two most powerful states 
in Euròpe and strengthened the Russian influence on the entire course 
of international events.” If the workers of the Western countries had 
heeded his anti-war campaign, Russia would have had to meet Hitler’s 
assault in 1941 without the aid from outside necessary for her victory. , 
With the Soviet Union’s entry into the war, he once again turned into - 
the old, unflinching enemy of Fascism. When the Comintern was 
dissolved everybody was filled with curiosity as to.his next task. It. 
lies in Sofia, and Sofia is the heart of the Balkans. i 
Is it possible to divine something of Russia’s intentions in her 
Balkan policy from Dimitroff’s latest statements to the executive of the. 
Communist Party in Bulgaria? He declared recently: “ The imme- 
diate task is neither the realisation of Socialism nor the introduction of 
‘the Soviet system but the consolidation of a truly democratic and 
Parliamentarian system.” On the other hand he is quite clear about 
his final intentions, as can be gathered from a speech in the same 
Central Council: “ Our party must continue to exist until the historic ` 
moment when Communism and the Communist society will have 
become a reality. and when every political party will of course be 
superfluous. When Communism reigns supreme, when the party fuses 
with the nation and the nation with the Communist society, then its 
historic mission will have been fulfilled.” For some time to come this 
forceful figure will remain a Balkan barometer which will faithfully 
record all Moscow’s inclinations and tendencies. There may be times 
when he as a medium will speak with greater clarity and frankness than 
the Kremlin itself. Students of Balkan affairs should therefore keep 
their eyes on Sofia. 


I 


ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 


RAHEL AND HER SALON. 


HE salon developed an excessive individualism impossible to 

l maintain in the collective age upon which we now seem to be 
entering. It originated in Paris but soon spread to other capitals, 
including Berlin. There were in Germany at the turn of the nineteenth 
century a group of women who fostered the Romantic Movement, with 
its mixture of yearning for medieval mysticism and its new ideas on the 
relation of the sexes, education and personal liberty ; they also spread 
the cult of Goethe throughout the land. These women were mainly of 
Jewish origin, though they adopted the Christian faith (Dorothea 
Mendelsohn, Henriette Herz, Rahel Levin). Moses Mendelsohn had 
already broken down the mental walls of the Ghetto by introducing the 
German language among his. people instead of a jargon unintelligible 
to the outside world, and for the first time younger members of the 
German intelligentsia and of the aristocracy visited the homes of 
wealthy Jewish families. They were dazzled by a splendour of appoint- 
ment new to the frugal German mind, and by cultivated women, with 
more leisure than, most German housewives; no doubt the lively 
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conversation in these salons delighted the more intelligent young men 
even more than the glowing patterns of Oriental carpets, or food 
delicately served on silver and ‘porcelain. 

. The most important of these Jewish hostesses was Rahel Levin. 
“ Travellers to Germany,” wrote Carlyle, “ now a numerous sect with 
us, ask you as they return from esthetic capitals and circles, ‘Do you 
- know Rahel?’” ‘Beethoven played to her ; Heine and Hegel were her 
friends. She was moulded by German culture at its height, and gave it 
expression through her personality alone, for she wrote nothing unless 
one may count innumerable letters, many volumes‘of which were 
piously preserved and published by her husband. Personality in Rahel 
was everything. In her, if anywhere, one may study the flowering of 
hothouse individualism, as opposed to the hive-member, the “ Mas- 
semensch ? of collective life, who has even learned to expect from 
bombs collective death. During an epidemic of cholera in 1831 she wrote 
to Prince Pueckler Muscau: ‘And then the gruesome, gloomy, 
unknown, decried approach of the great evil—I will not mention the 
shameful disease. To feel and imagine oneself infected ; no longer to 
want to escape, even if it were still possible ; for me this is and was a 
new and paralysing sensation, repellent and strange. And what 
discoveries I have made! That I am the greatest aristocrat alive! I 
demand a special personal fate. I cannot die of any pestilence, like one 
stalk of corn among thousands on some vast field, scorched by miasma, 
` I want to die alone, of my own ills; that is I myself—my character, 
my person, my body, my fate.” Can individualism go further ? 

Rahel was born in 1771, daughter of Marcus Levin, a wealthy 
despotic banker, who had little understanding of her ardent indepen- 
dent mind. She was a sickly child, seldom free from pain, and she 
always remained delicate, which may account for.a kind of tempera- 
mental suffering which seems to have clung about her all her life. 
Clemens Brentano once accused her during a quarrel of an ambition to 
be unhappy, a phrase which it took her a long time to forgive. Never- 
theless, it is not unlikely that a spirit as intense and over-sensitive as 
hers derived a certain masochistic satisfaction out of grief. Her father’s 
death left her in a position to arrange her life as she pleased, to travel 
and to entertain her friends. She had money and she was independent, 
for she had firmly refused to make the arranged marriage expected of 
young girls in Jewish circles. As a middle-aged woman she married a 
non-Jew, August Varnhagen von Ense, but she had been engaged twice 
before, each time to a Gentile, and each time the engagement came 
mysteriously to an end. Her first love affair was with a young Prussian 
aristocrat, Count Karl von Finkenstein, whose letters reveal a Teutonic- 
ally sentimental ardour. ‘‘ May 6th. 1798. . . . In the parcel which I 
send you with this letter is a dress for you; have it made up soon and 
wear it. I have a cravat of the same material which I will not put on 
until I know that you are wearing the dress.” But he lacked constancy 
and the affair fluctuated. ' Rahel at first made it easy for him to break 
away, then wrote that she could never again be the one to take the step 
which must part them. “ Berlin, September 4th, 1799. I will never 
again be the first to part from you, not if Heaven and Hell, the world and 
you yourself were to confront me. . . . You have told me that Frl. von 
Berg loves you. Then she must have hope. She is young, pretty, 
pleasant, rich ; everything is in her favour; her happiness will make 
you and both families happy and contented. I have nothing worth 
mentioning to oppose and I am silent. . . . Examine yourself—have 
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courage. Do not stand with either foot on a different bank. -Go ever ! >` 
I can no longer act for you. . . . I can drain the cup which God holds 
out to me, only I will not take it up again myself.” One must conclude 
either that her Jewish origin turned the scale in the young man’s mind, 
or else that he was fickle by nature—probably both. At all events they 
parted, and after a long illness Rahel went to Paris, where in the circle 
of the Humboldts and their friends she gradually built up new interest . 
im life. 

Her second engagement was to a Spaniard, Don Raphael D’Urquijo, 
Spanish Legation Secretary in Berlin, a type of man such as she had 
not met before. The men whom she had known hitherto had moved in: 
the same world of esthetic values as herself. Their energy had found 
its expression chiefly in mental activity, and physical attraction had _ 
only been one element in the love affairs and marriages of her friends, 
the Schlegels, the Humboldts.and the rest. D’Urquijo was less compli- 
cated, less intellectual than the men of her circle, but she was fascinated 
by a kind of primitive almost brutal power in him which was new to her 
experience. He was fiercely jealous and no doubt his uxorious demands 
on her were unreasonable, yet she acceded to them while she was 
dominated by her passion for him. Sometimes ‘she would give up 
seeing her friends altogether in order to please him, or she would leave - 
her beloved Berlin and retire into the boredom of the country, so that 
he might have no cause for suspicion and reproach. It is not likely 
that she ever gave him real cause for jealousy, but it is clear that his 
fierce possessiveness was not satisfied by a woman who still had so 
many other friends to claim her time, and so many interests to fill her 
life. Perhaps he demanded from her more than she could give. In 
theory she believed that one’s feelings should be the only guide to 
conduct, that the marriage ceremony was a fetter upon free human 
beings, that love could hold no sin, but in practice she was bound by 
a long chain of Jewish tradition, reaching back into the shadowy past. 
For centuries the women from whom she was descended had been 
trained to withhold themselves from men before marriage, and while it 
was one thing to overthrow conventional standards in conversation 
and even to support those of her women friends who did it in 
fact, it was quite another actually to do so oneself. Whatever may 
have been the reason, anger flared up frequently between the two, 
and in the end the second engagement was broken off as the first 
had been. 

Her third lover, August Varnhagen (he later took the patent of 
nobility, adding von Ense to his name), was fourteen years younger 
than herself. He belonged to a group of young men, including the 
Franco-German poet Chamisso, who published ‘their poems in a 
periodical bound in green, called The Almanach of the Muses. They 
were in the habit of sitting up half the night drinking tea and discussing 
the universe, and it was at one of these ‘‘ poetic teas of the green book,” 
when he was nineteen and Rahel was still absorbed in her Spanish 
romance, that Varnhagen saw her for the first time. He’ afterwards 
recorded the impression which she made upon him in his Memoirs. 
“ One evening when I was reading Wieland aloud to the guests who had 
come to tea, a visitor was announced whose name at once created a 
kind of stir... It was Rahel Levin. ...I had often heard her 
talked of by various people and always with such special charm in the 
description that I imagined the most unusual and incomparable being. 

.-Even when there had been any adverse criticism of her I was 
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able to accept it as the highest praise. People spoke of a great passion 
which according to account surpassed all the inventions of poets. I 
awaited her entry in a state of excited anticipation which amused the 
rest. She appeared, a light graceful figure, small but well-formed with 
delicate full limbs, hands and feet exceptionally tiny. The face, framed 
in black hair, revealed the superiority of her spirit ; the swift yet steady 
dark glance left me doubtful whether she gave or received more; an 
expression of suffering added a gentle grace to her clear features. In her 
dark dress she moved almost like a shadow, yet freely, and her greeting 
was as easy as it was kind. But what astonished me most was her 
musical soft voice, seeming to come from the depth of her soul, and the 
. most marvellous talk which I had ever heard. Naiveté and wit, acute- 
ness and charm, were united in the simple unpretentious utterances of 
an amazing mentality, and all infused with a kind of iron sincerity, so 
that it was almost impossible to bend or break anything which she had 
said. Yet the humblest person could not but rejoice in her presence 
. because of her beneficent warmth of goodness and sympathy.” Later 
his boyish admiration and her sense of humiliated loneliness were to lead 
to friendship between them, out of which there grew a deeper affection ; 
if it was tinged on her part with maternal protectiveness and on his with 
flattering awareness of her fame, it was none the less deep and genuine 
for that. Ten years after their first meeting the woman of forty-three 
and the man of twenty-nine entered upon a, marriage which was to last 
in unbroken harmony until her death in 1833. 

But Rahel had many experiences in life besides love affairs, successful 
or otherwise. In 1806 French cannon-balls fired at Jena scattered the 
tea-tables of Berlin, and philosophy and the higher'scandal gave way 
before military. needs. The rattle of French drums was heard in the 
streets of the capital by day, and the flare of French camp-fires lit up 
the parks and squares by night ; social life was at an.end for many 
years to come, and Rahel was left alone at her tea-table. “ I only sit 
here now with dictionaries,” she wrote. “I never make tea any more. 
Everything is changed. I was never so absolutely alone. Utterly ! 
Never so thoroughly and definitely bored. Imagine it, bored! For only 
wit and goodness and hope can sustain one who is hurt as I was hurt. 
Everything is over.” The time came when the fighting drew near to 
Berlin and she was able to lose her ennui in activity for othets. Many 
wounded were brought into the town, and Rahel worked for them, 
organising collections and striving to improve conditions in the ill- 
equipped hospitals. In 1813 she wrote to Varnhagen : “ The Jews gave 
whatever they had ;, I went to them first. . . .. How I rejoice at the 
town! It is coming into its own, doing at last what Jesus meant, and 
it torments me when that is not done. Dear God, if the Christians 
would only give as the Jews do!” Later she went to Prague, because it 
was Varnhagen’s headquarters—he had been made a captain in. the 
allied Russian army—and once more she had full scope for her powers 
of organisation. .Wounded soldiers were herded everywhere, in public 
buildings and in the streets, and open carts were continually jolting 
into the town with fresh loads of sick and wounded. Rahel collected 
bedding and linen and food, writing to all her wealthy friends in Berlin 
and Vienna, and turned her room into a kind of office for the collection 
and distribution of gifts, helped by women of all classes ; besides that 
she found time to visit the hospitals and to make records of the wounded 
of many nations. Her friends marvelled that her frail body withstood - 
the strain-of all her activities, but she assured them that ‘she was 
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. thankful for this opportunity of helping her fellow-men, and that she 
believed that if one could appeal to all the women in, Etirope to agree 
to nurse the wounded of all nations, they might rise above war. 

Rahel and Varnhagen were married in 1814 and immediately left for 
Vienna, where he had been ordered to take part in the work of the 
Congress. Here she was at the centre of European intrigue and it was 
the breath of life to her. Among the many notable persons whom she 
saw was “ Lady Castlereagh (not pretty, not young, but colossal) in. 
yellow, with a tremendous shawl.” The next few years were spent in 
diplomatic travels. The Federal Diet sat in Frankfurt, and Varnhagen 
was one of the agents—liaison officers as we should say now—linking 
the smaller towns with Prussia. In 1819 his career came to an end and _ 
Rahél was not sorry to return to Berlin and settle down again in a 
permanent home, where she could rule once more over her own salon. 

It was to this salon that Heine came as an unknown youth, and she 
immediately recognised and encouraged his gifts and helped him to find 
a publisher for his early work. She did not hesitate to criticise his 
faults and rebuke his flippancy ; nevertheless, he was devoted to her, 
dedicated to her a volume of poems, and once declared that he would 
like an inscription on his collar, “ J’appartiens à Madame Varnhagen.” 
Their friendship did not always run smoothly. The time came when he 
was famous, and possibly resented a certain possessiveness in her 
attitude, There was some sort of quarrel and he wrote that she must 
learn to be satisfied with other fowl which could cackle to order and 
would fit into, any cage. Though deeply hurt the breach was not- 
permanent, and during one of her illnesses he sent her roses to heal the 
wound which he had made. He never shared her Goethe worship, and 

. having at last by her desire read the great man’s works, he declared 
that he was now no longer a blind unbeliever, but one whose eyes had 
been opened—a phrase which. she may have found a little too ambiguous 
for her taste. 

Rahel actually only saw Goethe a few times in her life. On one 
occasion, after the Congress.of Vienna, they both happened to be 
staying in Frankfurt at the same time, and she saw him driving out 
with some ladies, and ran after his carriage. “ Fright and joy turn me 
into a wild creature,’ she wrote to Varnhagen, who was to join her 
later. “ I shout as loud and quickly as I can, ‘There is Goethe! ’ 
Goethe laughs, the ladies laugh ; but I take hold of Madame Vallentin 
and we run ahead of the carriage, turn and see him once more.” This 
meeting was followed by a visit from Goethe which she describes in a 
letter too long for quotation. She had hoped that he might call upon 
her, but, as usually happens on such occasions, when he actually came 
she did not expect him. She had got up late and was standing in her 
bedroom in ‘a flannel petticoat, cleaning her teeth, when His Excellency, 
the Minister von Goethe, was announced. In her flurry she seized the 
nearest dress in her wardrobe, an unbecoming wadded black gown, and 

. went down, miserably conscious of her appearance, yet feeling that she 
had brought him a kind of sacrifice by not keeping him waiting while 
she adorned herself. Bettina von Arnim.qn a similar occasion had flown ` 

+ round' Goethe’s neck, but Bettina was young and Rahel middle-aged ; 

Bettina’s emotions were more on the surface than Rahel’s, and Bettina‘ 

may also have received more encouragement. On this visit Goethe, an 

urbane elderly gentleman with a formal manner, sat before his priestess 
dilating—of all things—upon the beauties of Frankfurt. Rahel talked 
of the evils of war and Goethe suggested that she should take the 
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opportunity of seeing Wiesbaden before she went home. She tried to 
strike a personal note by referring to the incident of the drive and 
Goethe praised Heidelberg. The interview came to-an end with'a few 
- comments on Berlin. Some women might have found this geographical 
conversation disappointing, but to Rahel it remained a precious 
memory. Madame de Staél had once declared that German women. 
made as much coquetry with their enthusiasm as French women with 
, their wit, and perhaps she was not altogether wrong. P 
Rahel’s enthusiasm was part of her immense vitality, of the love of 
life which burned in her to the end, in spite of ill-health and frequent 
disappointment. Everything mattered to her, ideas and art, and above 
all, other human beings. Her individuality may have been over- 
developed, but through it she helped to enrich some of the finest minds 
of her day. She believed that the highest joy to be attained is the joy 
which fully developed civilised human beings can find in one another, 
and of such joy she had her share. Perhaps her complex character can 
best be described in the words which Matthew Arnold wrote of the 


French-Jewish actress, another Rachel : 


Ah, not the radiant spirit of Greece alone 
She had—one power, which made her breast its home ! 
In her, like us, there clash’d contending powers, ' 
‘ Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome. 
The strife, the mixture in her soul, are ours ; 
Her genius and her glory are her own. ; 
D. L. HOBMAN. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON — 


SCIENTIFIC ORNITHOLOGY. | 


N a well-known passage in the Phaedo Socrates tells his friend 
[sete how in his youth he was consumed with a burning desire to 

know the secrets of nature, the causes of existence and decay, the 
methods by which we experience various sensations and obtain know- 
ledge, until he became so completely bemused and blinded by these 
studies that he forgot even what he thought he knew before. Then one 
day he heard someone reading from a book by Anaxagoras in which it 
was asserted that Mind was the cause of all things. This theory brought 
him great comfort and pleasure and it seemed to him that in Anaxa- 
goras he had found the ideal teacher. But disillusionment followed only 
too quickly, for on studying the works of Anaxagoras he soon discovered 
that the sage did not develop his theory of Mind being the first cause 
of all things but diverged into materialistic theories which to Socrates 
seemed untenable and absurd, and led him into a valley of dry bones. 

Science, and in particular the science of ornithology (or, as I prefer 
to call it, the study of birds), has made enormous progress since the 
days of Plato. From Aristotle and Pliny down to Linneus and Darwin 
scientific research has widened and deepened our knowledge and 
perhaps our understanding of birds. In the smaller sphere of the British 
Islands Gilbert White, Montagu, MacGillivray, Yarrell, Seebohm and 
Newton laid the foundations of modern scientific ornithology. Recently 
a galaxy of British ornithologists has produced in the Handbook of 
British Birds a compendium of scientific knowledge of British avifauna 
down to the present time. The debt which the study of birds owes to 
science is great indeed. But in recent years many who have spent much 
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time in the study of birds in the field rather than in the laboratory have, 
like Socrates, experienced disillusionment. There is a definite danger - 
at the present time of undue emphasis being laid upon the scientific 
approach to bird-study, especially in the field, and this at the expense 
of the esthetic: There is a school of thought, and an influential one, 
which insists that the only ornithological knowledge worth having 

- consists of “ definite biological facts.” Anything outside or beyond this 
somewhat Procrustean canon is deemed of little or no value ;, it is 
supposed to be liable to decline into “‘ purple passages ’’ which are the 
abomination of desolation to scientists of the stricter sects. 

This attitude is understandable: most modern scientific work is so 
specialised that it entails concentration on one particular piece of 
research and leaves little or no opportunity for a wider purview. Hence 
the modern scientist acquires a one-eyed stance. I do not suppose that 
an ornithologist who sniffs at any bird lore which does not enshrine a 
biological fact would even wish to see birds as the poets, both articulate 
and mute, have seen them. But this class, though influential and ponti- 
fical, is small. To the large and yearly increasing number of ordinary 
people who love birds it is their beauty of song, of plumage, of flight 
which attracts. Most of these are amateurs, and many of them begin- 
ners, who have discovered but recently the secret charm of birds. . It 
would-be a calamity if such recruits to the army of bird-lovers should 
be mesmerised, cajoled or driven into the belief that only. scientific 
knowledge of birds is of any ultimate value. . 

That there is a real danger from such propaganda, particularly-among 
_ the young, is apparent from the trend of much contemporary writing 

on ornithological subjects. Mr. James Fisher’s Watching Birds, which‘ 
contains an immense amount of information and advice and deservedly 
has a wide circulation, is, as the author admits in its opening pages, 
primarily scientific in its attitude. He warns his readers who want 
passages, purple or otherwise, on the esthetics of bird-watching, that 
they will not fihd them there. Purple passages are certainly out of 
place in the dignified decorum of a scientific treatise. But there are 
varying shades of purple, some of which have beauty. Mr: Fisher 
devotes a, bare page or two to the esthetic appeal of bird-watching, and 
the praise he doles out to writers whose trend is more esthetic than: 
scientific, if not tepid, never rises to a very high temperature. In the 
same category, the sternly scientific, is Mr. David Lack’s The Life of the 
Robin. The book, though slightly less rigid, is a most painstaking study, 
the result of many years careful and intensive observation of the 
living bird. With many of the author’s theories most field naturalists - 
will broadly agree, but others, e.g. that “ posturing ” is always a threat 
display and never employed in courtship ; that bird song rarely, if ever, 
means happiness, and that robins may become “ trusting ” but never. 
“ friendly,” are, to put it at its lowest, controversial. Mr.’ Lack’s 
attitude to such questions and, indeed, generally, to the robin’s be- 
haviour, fails to satisfy many because his interpretations are too | 
exclusively scientific. I have mentioned these two books because they 
are typical of a certain type of ornithological writing, and because their 
very excellence in many ways ensures them a wide circle of readers. 
The danger is that bird-lovers should beled to suppose that the starkly 
scientific method of bird-study is alone of importance and that a more-—= 
. human outlook is so dangerous that it should be outlawed or at any rate 
left-to poets and sentimentalists. There is iri fact a real risk of a scientific 
dictatorship in matters ornithological. ane 
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We do not want our bird-watching to be controlled by a board of 
-scientific bureaucrats. We have had, and appear likely to have, enough 

of “ controls ” already. With us, freedom of ideas has slowly broadened 
down from “ precedent.to precedent.” This is hardly a period when 
naturalists will welcome new shackles. Mr. Fisher, I am glad to see, 
agrees with me as to the evils of dictatorship. ‘‘ Scientists,” he says, 
“have no more right to be the bosses than have any of the other kinds 
of people who have a share in the subject,” i.e. ornithology. He does 
not believe that the danger exists: he thinks that nearly all bird 
scientists have a very liberal attitude towards ornithology, though he 
admits that some are intolerant. For “some” I should substitute 
“many.” And his own book with its admittedly scientific bias, 
inevitably, though unconsciously, strengthens their hands. 

Also, there is apparent in the later work of some modern ornitho- 
logists a melancholy decline from their earlier esthetic appreciation to 
an obsession with the purely scientific. Is it too much to hope that they 
may retrace their steps before it is too late and that the shades of the 
scientific prison-house should not be allowed to obliterate “ the vision- 
ary gleam”? Birds are neither reflex machines nor creatures whose 
mentality is similar to our own. They live their own lives in their own 
way : weareat least as likely to understand them by a quasi-humanistic 
interpretation of their behaviour as by an ultra-scientific one. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between the two. 

British Birds is a periodical widely read by ornithologists and per- 
haps to a lesser extent by amateur bird-lovers: it has obtained 

_deservedly a high reputation in both these circles. Being a scientific 

` periodical its outlook is of course primarily scientific. There have been 
times when a perusal of some numbers of this publication have left 
on me the impression that nothing but “ definite biological facts ” 
were welcomed in its erudite pages. However, of late years, it appears 
to be making a tentative advance towards a less restricted outlook and 
no longer to turn its face too sternly away from esthetic appreciation. 
Such crumbs of comfort are welcome. 

There is also a tendency among the scientific school of ornithologists 
to exaggerate the importance of team work. There are, of course, 
certain aspects of bird-study which are best undertaken by teams of 
workers or by members of local clubs or societies ; such are investiga- 
tions into migration routes, distribution of certain species, census 
making, and bird-ringing, all of them admirable and important lines 
of research within limits. But this kind of study can be overdone: it 
may become a mono-mania. When I look at the mass of meticulous 
detail which some card-index-minded enthusiasts ask observers to 
record about an individual species or subject, I wonder what has 
happened to their sense of humour. I am unconvinced that this maze of 
statistics is likely to produce results in any way commensurate with the 
toil involved. Over-indulgence in team work, especially when directed 
to research of doubtful importance, is likely to result in synthetic 
mass-psychology, to produce the type of mind which loses its individu- 
ality and becomes merely a cog in the wheel. It savours of controls and 
regimentation and the cult of the Common Man, who, as Mr. Charles 
Morgan has pointed out, has no real existence—outside the cast-iron 
minds of theorists. Individuality is the salt of life. Mass-production 
stifles it. Individual craftsmanship is killed by “ slave-labour.”’ 

The older school of ornithologists was wiser. Gilbert White was a 
keen scientific observer, but he was never circumscribed by purely 
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technical research. Behind, or perhaps above, his ornithological 
intetests there was a broad and deep philosophy of life. He “ saw life 
“steadily and saw it whole ” if ever anyone did. It is significant that he 
wrote poetry, not of the highest order, for he travelled only “ as far 
as that gentlest slope of Parnassus inhabited by the descriptive muse ” 
but the point is that he wrote it. His frequent quotations from the 
classics, both ancient and modern, show that he loved poetry and 
realised how a sense of beauty begets a deeper intimacy with the 
taciturnities of Nature. The Natural History of Selborne, like The 
Compleat Angler, is literature, not an encyclopedia. As Professor 
Newton wrote,“ it has become an English classic—the graceful sim- 
_ plicity of its style, the elevating tone of its spirit, and the sympathetic 
chords it strikes recommend it to evéry lover of nature.” Or, as W. H. 
Hudson wrote, in an imaginary interview with the shade of Gilbert 
White, “ it is a very delightful human document.” Such books will bė . 
read when many scientific treatises are buried in the dust of their own 
decay. Richard Jefferies’ works show a similar delight and, exaltation 
of spirit which the loveliness of birds inspires.. W. H. Hudson was in 
the great tradition of Gilbert White. There has been apparent of late 
years a tendency in scientific circles to depreciate his genius; he was 
incapable of writing anything dull. True, he made mistakes, as did 
Gilbert White: “ we are none of us infallible, not even the youngest of 
us.” His was a many-sided mind, but his peculiar charm lies in his ~ 
inspired power of communicating his celight to his readers. His birds 
are alive. I remember being told by a distinguished scientist, now dead, 
how ill Hudson concealed his boredom when shown over a collection of 
stuffed specimens. He knew that to enjoy birds you must see them 
emotionally: bare facts are not enough. “The bird is a thing of 
beauty supreme in this respect among living forms.” It is- this that 
makes his word pictures so vivid, so haunting in our memories. 

I am old enough to have seen a good many swings of the pendulum. 
Iam certain that before long there will be a revolt against the excessive 
fragmentation of ornithological scientists. In fact the swing of this 
particular pendulum has already begun. One of the most heartening 
bird books which I have read for a Icng time is the Rev. E. A. Arm- ` 
strong’s Bird Display. Here you have a scientist indeed in whom there 
is no guile! The sub-title of this book is An Introduction to the Study of 
Bird Psychology—a label severe enough to scare many a would-be 
reader. But really this work is refreshingly free from technicalities. 
The author has a wide outlook, esthetic as well as scientific. He knows 
his poets as well as his birds, and is not afraid to quote from them. It 
is not one of those pedantic theses written in a jargon unintelligible to 

-any but experts: it is freed from dullness by its human attitude. Such 

books reach a wide circle of bird-lovers and lure them on to a sane 
comprehension of the arcana of bird-study without confining’ their 
excursions to lanes of thought hedged in by specialism. 

Another recently published book-which shows a salutary rebellious- 
ness towards the doctrinaire scientist is Mr. A. F. C. Hillstead’s The 
Blackbird. He modestly describes it as a contribution to the study of 
a single avian species; it‘is actually the result of a lifelong and 
intimate investigation of the habits of this bird in the field. It is full 
of original observation and discloses hoth wide scientific knowledge and 
esthetic appreciation. Its language is untechnical and intelligible. 

. For the arrogant dogmatism of the type of ornithologist which considers 
a bird to be, as Mr. Hillstead says, “ all kinds of a fool,” an automaton 
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whose life is maintained only by a series of ‘‘ conditional reflexes,” he 

has little respect. He is especially happy in his insistence on the differ- 

ences in temperament and personality revealed by the behaviour of 

individual birds. It is, therefore, a little amusing to find a review in an 

ornithological periodical taking Mr. Hillstead to task for being “ scarcely. 
even aware of a good many of the problems that arise in connection 

with the life history of any bird,” and decrying the book as likely “ to 

satisfy the casual reader .. . . but few others.” Such a verdict ignores 

the praiseworthy originality of the author’s methods. 

There are other modern writers whose books are prophylactics against 
the malaise of ultra-scientific specialisation. Lord Grey’s The Charm of 
Birds, Lord Kennet’s A Bird in the Bush, H. J. Massingham’s Birds of 
the Seashore, Edmund Selous’ Realities of Bird Life, all belong to the 
same category: they have that breadth of view, that wider sympathy 
lacking in many scientific treatises. Seton Gordon, Richard Perry and 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald are authors to whom birds are vivid, live 
_ entities, not specimens or automatons. And there is Jacques Delamain, 
whose love and understanding of birds cannot be praised too gratefully. 
Mr. Charles Morgan in Reflections in a Mirror has written a panegyric 
of Delamain’s work which every bird-lover will Jead again and again 
with ever-increasing delight. Delamain, he says, “ does not ‘ resemble’ 
birds ” (as a horsey man may grow to resemble a horse!) “ but he knows 
what it is to be a bird and so adds to his power of human observation 
a veritable compassion, a faculty of loving from the inside outwards.” 
Why Birds Sing is a universal work of art. “ There is a Magnificat in 
this book and a Nunc Dimittis, and much that, being understood, 
passes understanding.” A cryptic saying, but one which those who feel 
the exquisite beauty of birds will comprehend. Those excellent 
periodicals, The Field and Country Life, contain contributions and 
correspondence on ‘bird lore which are always interesting, sometimes 
curious, and never dull. Nor are their scientific articles unduly technical. 
The perusal of their pages is always a salutary corrective to an overdose 
of biologically factual ornithology. 

And there are the bird-artists ; they at any rate have never allowed 
us to forget the beauty of birds. They are many. Thorburn, Detmold 
and Gronvold, Seaby, Winifred Austen, Rickman, Lodge and Roland 
Green, and perhaps best of all Peter Scott and J. C. Harrison. All these 
in their varying talent reveal that the most alluring trait in birds is their 
loveliness. And they know, as old Bewick showed in some of his tail- 
pieces, that birds can be rightly pictured only in their own natural 
surroundings: they are part of the landscape; their presence makes 
vivid a scene that before their appearance seemed lifeless. 

It would be lamentable if the younger generation of bird-watchers 
was led to believe that the scientific side of ornithology was alone worth 
their attention. Socrates, unjustly accused of misleading youth, was 
condemned to drink hemlock. For those ornithologists who would 
confine youthful bird-lovers to the myopic pursuit of the purely 
scientific I would suggest a milder treatment. Let their potations be 
some generous wine, say ‘‘ a good sherris sack ” which, as old Falstaff 
knew, “ ascends me into the brain ; ‘dries me there all the foolish and 
dull and crudy vapours which environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble fiery and delectable shapes.” Thus 
enlivened they would lead their flock into more delectable pastures 
then, e.g. “ nest sanitation,” a subject which has been pursued with an 
almost morbid curiosity, in fact, to some of us, ad nauseam. - Further 
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enquiry might now well be left in the competent hands of sanitary 
inspectors. 

To sum up, there is at the present time a grave danger of the purely 
‘scientific side of bird-study being over-emphasised at the expense of 
the esthetic and artistic. This is no exaggeration. It is the duty of 
those who take a wider view both of life and bird lore to point out this 
danger and to endeavour to prevent the high and dry scientific school 
of ornithology claiming a monopoly—to see that the lesser is not allowed 
to absorb the greater. 


Enough of Science and of Art ; 

Close up those barren leaves : 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


In pointing out this danger I am. not recommending the ostracism of 
even the most crabbed scientific writing. By all means let the student 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, if he can. Amid the dross of 
.ultra-scientific verbiage and esoteric speculation, there may be grains 
of gold : cherish and preserve them. But do not let him think that this 
hidden treasure alone has value. 

And if, dispirited by such stolid treatises, let him turn for refreshment 
to a page or two of Gilbert White or Hudson ; _or a chapter of Dela- 
main’s Why Birds Sing or The Days and Nights of Birds, either in the 
delightful original French or in the English translation. Or let him seek 
relief with the poets whom birds have inspired to paint “ immortal 
flowers of poesy ” : and naturally, for birds themselves are poets : their 
songs are exquisite lyrics. There are many such poems in Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s Poems about Birds and Miss Christina Chapin’s The 
Bird-lover’s Book of Verse. Read or repeat once more Keats’ Ode to the 
Nightingale, or Coleridge’s “merry nightingale” (not “most musical, most 
melancholy bird’’)-or Meredith’s Lark Ascending— an: esctasy to 
music turned.” Here, cleansed of the dust of pedantry, are opened to us 
windows which let in the fresh, pure air of romance, of beauty, of human 
sensitiveness, ; 

' E. W. HENDY. 


FREE TRADE IN BOOKS.* 


HE case for free trade in booksis impregnable, but, unfortunately, 
it is at present an ideal to strive for rather than a reality attained. 
Even in our own country it has taken two ghastly wars to produce 
in any sizeable form a literary public prepared to recognise books as 
necessities rather than as luxuries. So far, so good. But there is no 
room for complacency, because it still remains true that the possessive 
instinct for books, in the sense in which the Victorians understood it, is 
even to-day comparatively non-existent. , 
Great Britain easily leads the world as a nation of book EEN 
and to that extent the production of books is inevitably curtailed. 
For example, I would estimate very approximately that a single copy 
of a novel by an established author is borrowed from the libraries and 


enjoyed by at least fifty readers. It follows, therefore, that an edition ~ 


of 2,000 copies of such a work represents a reading public of 50,000. 
But, until these book borrowers are educated up to the idea of PEO 
- * An address to the Free Trade Uniou. 
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book gee: publishers and authors must remain very largely workers 
who are not actuated primarily by the profit motive. This pregnant 
fact has serious implications from the point of view of free trade in 
books. I think that publishers are almost the only people in this 
country who accurately appreciate the economic fact that the home 
market for books is quite inadequate by itself to supply the needs of the 
community. Without export markets many books which appear in the 
publishers’ lists year by year would not appear at all, and those that 
have appeared, in many cases, would have to be published at prices 
beyond the reach of the so-called man-in-the-street. Indeed, I am 
prepared to say that an expanding export trade in books is vital to the 
whole economy of British publishing. Precisely because the British 
book public cannot be persuaded to buy books, it follows logically that 
editions of English books outside the realm of “ best-seller ’’ fiction are 
correspondingly small. Consequently, publishers, in order to protect 
themselves against loss, must envisage an export market for books in 
the English language large enough to bring the initial costs of produc- 
tion within the bounds of profitable business. I do not blame the 
reading public for its apparent unawareness of the relationship between 
quantity and quality in literature, but I do criticise authors and literary 
critics who seldom give any outward visible sign that they are aware 
of the fundamentals of publishing economy. It should be obvious that 
an edition of 1,000 copies of a book must necessarily cost per copy a 
good deal more than if an edition of 5,000 copies were a possibility. It 
has oftentimes surprised me that so many people are surprised when they 
learn for the first time that the composition charges for setting up a, 
single copy of a book is neither more nor less than if 1,000 copies were 
envisaged, and I am afraid that ignorance of the mechanics of book 
production and distribution is responsible for much loose thinking and 
even more loose talking in so-called literary and artistic circles. There 
is a sense in which it is true that more books mean better books, 
-precisely because it is relatively less costly and more profitable to 
produce large editions. It follows, therefore, that authors and pub- 
lishers, acting on the principle of enlightened self-interest, should adopt 
the policy of free trade as a measure for their own self-preservation ; 
and I commend this submission particularly to those individuals who 
write and publish books on Tariff Reform. 

The Berne Convention was, in the widest sense, the greatest single 
contribution made internationally for universal free trade in books, 
but it must be placed on record that a great English-speaking country, 
i.e. the United States of America, which might, and should, have done 
so much to bring about an increasing exchange in books, decided in 
the late nineteenth century to remain outside the Convention, and, what . 
is worse, it has remained outside ever since. Iam astounded that so very 
few people who should know better, and so many more who do not, are 
apparently unaware of the injury which the American copyright law 
has inflicted on the free interchange of books. Many American authors, 
„publishers and publicists on many occasions, and to their everlasting 
‘credit, have raised their voices in protest against this travesty of 
economic equity. In its practical commercial operation it is Protection 
naked and seemingly unashamed, and therefore it is worth while to 
elaborate the issues involved. 

American book copyright short-circuits free trade in books by reason 
of the fact that it is hamstrung with conditions imposed by the various 
manufacturing interests in American book production—the printers, 
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paper-makers, binders and blockmakers have the first and last word, 
and in order to protect these interests the foreign author is severely 
penalised: The early works of many now famous British authors are 
> non-copyright in America simply because, when they were unknown, 
no American publisher thought it worth his while to offer them 
American publication. To-day, only those “ foreign’’ authors who 
possess an international reputation, or those whose early work commands 
sufficient American reader-interest to encourage competition among 
American publishers themselves, can defy the irksome import duties 
and the vested interests of American book manufacturers. In effect 
America, by her refusal to accept the Berne Convention, has severely 
handicapped the free flow of the world’s literature. From the point of 
view of British publishing, the situation which has existed for all these 
years is that our American friends are unwilling to give protection to 
British authorship and publishing except on the understanding that 
American manufacturers of books are given the lion’s share of 
production. ; 

At this time of day it is, of course, impossible to give any kind of 
computation of what is owing to British authorship in unpaid royalties 
stolen from British authors by the American publishers who have 
exploited non-copyright editions of some of the works of some of 
our most famous authors. Materially there is no doubt that our 
loss from this artificial embargo has been enormous, but it is equally 
certain that America, over the years, has been the loser of some part ° 
at least of the English literary contribution to civilisation. The two 
major points I am trying to make are (1) that free trade in books can 
never be a reality so far as the huge American book market is concerned 
until import duties and restrictive copyright conditions on the books of 
all nations are drastically revised, and (1) that books everywhere should 
enjoy free markets in a free-enterprise competitive eeonOnny, throughout 
the world. 

Governments everywhere are notoriously facile in paying lip-service- 
to literature, but if this war-racked world-is to be saved from utter 
ruin, something more tangible and practical than lip-service is now ' 
urgent. Books are the repositories of men’s minds and hearts, and as 
such they should: be free from those artificial restraints which nations 
impose on each other mainly because economically they are absurdly 
afraid of each other. The official mind is strangely indifferent to the 
claims of literature qua literature. It persists in. visualising books as 
merely another item in the catalogue of commercial commodities. 
Admittedly, they are commercial commodities, but they are also, in a 
very real sense, the bread of mankind’s spiritual and intellectual life, 
and, as such, all the world should be wide open to them without let or 
hindrance. 

I am not so foolish as to deny that the exchange of books between 
country and country has made extraordinary and encouraging progress 
during the present century. The export of books from Great Britain 
since the First World War has been remarkable, and is a tribute to the 
enterprise, initiative and efficiency of British publishing. It is also fair 
to state that this great development in the distribution of English 
literature has been accomplished very largely without assistance from 


the powers that be. On the other Hand, the position of our export book -~ 


markets is still far from being 100 per cent. satisfactory. Anyone who 
has travelled abroad will haye painful reasons for knowing that English 
Desks, at any rate, do not grow on foreign a Even within the 
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Empire itself a great deal more could be done to excite the literary 
interest of potential readers if import duties and other encumbrances 
were abolished, thereby making it possible to market English books 
abroad at prices within the pockets of the small-income citizen. 

I am, as most people are’ who venture to talk or write about Free 
Trade, under a great debt to Mr. Deryck Abel for pointing out to me 
that in-1913, the last year of complete Free Trade, British exports of 
printed books and other printed matter for reading purposes, including 
music, amounted to £2,799,682. By 1920, two years after the first 
world war, the figure had risen to £3,770,191. By 1927, a good repre- 
sentative year for the period in which Britain, whilst remaining for the 
most part a Free Trade country, suffered substantial inroads in her 

. fiscal system through the McKenna duties, the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act of rg2z and the Safeguarding Duties imposed from 1925 
onwards, our book exports stood at £4,669,922. You will remember 
that the Import Duties Act of February 1932 imposed a general Io per 
cent. ad valorem duty. Even so books remained on the free list. In 1938, 
the last year before the second world war, a year in which the effects:of 
protection and preference were softened by the rearmament boom and 
the building boom, our book exports amounted to £3,945,683. In 1943, 
a representative war year, the figure was £1,885,710. 

Now, as I have said, books, despite our tariff legislation, remain on 
the-free list.. But the fact that our book exports fell from £4,669,922 
in the year 1927, to £3,945,683 in 1938, two years, which, by the way, 
offer an extremely fair comparison for the advocates of protection and 
preference, is an interesting proof of the validity of the old Free Trade 
argument that, even if certain articles are allowed to remain on the free _ 
list in an otherwise all-round protectionist fiscal policy, the detrimental 
effects of protection in the rest of industry and commerce will have 
their pernicious influence even for the industry or the trade for which a 
less restrictionist policy. is allowed. Let us remember, too, that war 
itself brings results parallel to those which follow protection, and in 
any case war-time controls, e.g. of technical labour and paper, strike 
a blow at freedom of production of books comparable to the blow 
which a tariff would strike against the freedom of distribution. Let me 
also mention, apropos of export figures, the additional factor of the 
declining value of the pound. I am assured that, as compared with 
1939, the value of the pound in terms of fish, for example, is something 
like 7s., and when one compares book production in all its detail to-day 
with book production in 1939, I should say that the decline would 
represent a similar figure in terms of books. Taking all these factors 
into consideration, there is a tremendous leeway to make up before the 
situation in the matter of book, exports becomes even remotely 
encouraging. 

To revert to the United States, it is obvious to those of us behind 
the scenes in-the book industry that-the sales of English books to that 

.vast public are relatively insignificant. If it is true that the future 
peace of the world is'a' fantastic nightmare unless the two great English- 
speaking communities get together and stick together, it follows that 
authorship in both hemispheres must be encouraged reciprocally. It 
cannot be achieved with the present protectionist and preferentialist 

_ obstacles in its path. Our two literatures should: be as free as the air 

we breathe, and almost as cheap. Free trade in books the world over 
would have as much, and perhaps even more, significance and potenti- 
ality for the survival of civilisation in this century as the rationalising. 
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oi international copyright by the Berne Convention released in the 
nineteenth. The book market should be a free world market vigorously 
competitive and growing from strength to strength in freedom. Is it 
but an idle dream to hope, and to believe, that books can be lifted out 
of the realm of politics? The commercial world of books is even to-day 
comparatively immune from the worst attributes and excesses of 
monopoly. Professionally, authors and publishers are individualists. 
No two books, thank heaven, are quite alike. Even the best “ best- 
seller °” winds at length to sea. The reading public is fickle, capricious 
and subject to violent likes and dislikes. It is, too, on questions of 
literary taste, disconcertingly individualistic. One thing only is certain. 
The demand for books exceeds the supply. A universal removal of ` 
economic barriers, which hamper the manufacture and exchange of 
books between nation and nation, is long overdue. Even governments 
themselves have never attempted to offer an ethical justification for 
the artificial restriction of book markets. They have merely turned a 
blind eye to practices which are at once anti-social and anti-democratic. 
That fact that our own country, for example, has endured nearly six. 
years of war in Europe, and throughout it resisted the temptation to 
impose a purchase-tax on books, is not without significance and 
encouragement to those who believe that books are necessities in a 
civilised world. The International Publishers’ Congress has been 
consistently unanimous in advocating international free exchange. of 
books without customs or other restrictions. By its action it has on 
more than one occasion helped to prevent the taxation of, books. 
Furthermore, our own country, in its efforts to facilitate free exchange, 
has a clear conscience. The Committee of the Allied Ministers of 
Education in a recent report stressed the conclusion they had reached _ 
“in favour of removing all hampering restrictions of any kind on the 
flow of books from one European country to another.” 

One of the greatest anachronisms of our time is that so many reformers. 
are demanding insistently that governmental powers and authority be 
expanded to solve each problem that arises, hoping that the expansion 
will remain democratic. We submit, however, that action interfering 
with the free market is to the benefit only of special interests and leads 
through special privilege to an amplification of the adversity of other 
groups, which in turn demand remedial action. But; in this process, 
the market becomes less and less free and is replaced by directives, orders , 
and edicts. The much-maligned bureaucrat who issues these orders 
is indispensable in a planned economy. The notion that if only business- 
men replaced the professional civil servant our troubles would cease is 
a pure delusion. The bureaucrat is a symptom or result, not a cause, 
‘of our shrinking freedom. 'As more controls are granted, there is a 
cumulative diminishing of economic freedom. This loss of economic 
freedom is the forerunner of the bankruptcy of political freedom. 
Because all parts of our economy are interdependent—each industry, 
each geographical section, each economic group—it is impossible to 
have the Government intervene deeply in one aspect without setting 
up a long train of consequences throughout the whole economy. 
Because this relationship is subtle and yet all-pervasive, and because - 
there appears ‘‘ good reason” for each new proposed control, the 

» people acquiesce under a plea of urgency, not knowing that the product._.~ 
‘must be a regimented society—a type of society which no one woula ~: 
have deliberately planned had the blueprint of the completed structure’ 
been before him at the time. . ° CECIL PALMER. 
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THE Paris CONFERENCE. 


HE second big peace conference of the century met in Paris on 
July 29th. In an imperfect world one does not-expect perfection. 
In politics one expects something a long way from perfection. 
Indeed, one expects the sort of thing that one gets. Nor need so 
superficially unsatisfactory a state of affairs cause despair or even 
depression. When one reflects upon the scope of international affairs, 
upon the variety of temperaments, national conditions and stages of 
development, upon conflicting appetites, vendettas and prejudices, 
the surprising thing is that an organised peace conference ever comes 
to the point of being held at all. There could be no more eloquent 
tribute to the eternal spring of hope and faith in the human breast 
” than this meeting in Paris of the representatives of twenty-one different 
nations, big and small, advanced and rudimentary, Christian and atheist, 
capitalist and communist, yet all bent upon some vague goal of settle- 
ment, peace and what we glibly call liberty. 

M. Bidault, in his speech of welcome to the delegates assembled in 
the Luxembourg Palace, expressed the confidence of the French 
Government “that the representatives of all our countries will work in 
common accord and in a spirit of friendly co-operation on the im- 
portant task set before them.” He went on to remind those delegates 
that “ for the second time in less than thirty years France is the seat 
of the international convocations where the nations that have emerged 
victorious from terrible wars are striving to establish peace.” Mr. Attlee 
on the following day, July 30th, in his opening speech, remarked that 
“ we should keep before our minds the simple objectives of removing 
from the hearts of the common people in all lands the brooding fear of 
another war and of enabling them to live together as good citizens, 
not only of their own States, but of Europe and the world.” Mr. 
Byrnes made'this promise : “ The United States is determined not to 
return to a policy of isolation’? Dr. Wang, who spoke in English, 
affirmed that the desire of common people for a real and durable peace 
characterised the whole world, east and west. 

So the initial hopes again rose high. This Conférence de Parts, as it 
is officially and simply called, differs in some ways from its predecessor 
of a quarter of a century ago. It is not a full peace conference, but, as 
M. Bidault described it, an “important chapter in the settlement of 
Europe.” It is concerned only with the formulation of five treaties, 
dealing with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, ‘Rumania and Finland, each of 
which in a varying degree was ranged on the side of the Axis during the 
recent war. In their draft form those treaties were agreed in advance 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers at their London meeting in Sep- 
tember 1945, and at their subsequent Paris meetings in May and June 
1946. The main enemy countries, Germany and Japan, are not included 
in the agenda. Moreover, the United’ Nations Organisation is already 
in being. One remembers the time lost in 1919 over the discussion 
whether the League of Nations should constitute an integral part of the 
‘Treaty of Versailles, or whether it should be shunted off separately. 
This time no such tactical question can arise ; nor is there any of the 

_ turgid congestion which caused so much confusion in 1919, when the 
. total settlement of the post-war problems was contained within the 
single agenda. Another difference is that whereas in r91g both 
Germany and Russia weré excluded from the discussions, and the 
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United States withdrew from participation in the final settlement, 
including participation in the League of Nations, to-day only Germany 
and Japan are excluded, both Russia and the United States being 
prominently concerned in the work. So 

`. Whether such differences are likely to add to, or to detract from, the 
joy of the prospect may be doubted. But such as they are, they are 
operative. It is certainly the case that this new peace conference 
quickly found itself in trouble. Soon after M. Bidault had declared the 
conference open on July 29th Dr. Evatt expressed Australia’s anxiety 
about the pessible domination of. the small by the big Powers as a” 
result of the voting procedute proposed. There followed a week of. 
acrimonious controversy in which Russia emerged as a champion of the 
.two-thirds majority procedure, for the tactical consideration, hardly - 
concealed, that she and her satellites would always be able to muster 
just enough votes to prevent such a majority and would ‘thus be able 
to block any and every decision. 

The text of the five draft treaties, published on July 31st, was itself 
a source, not of unclouded satisfaction, but merely and wearily of a hope 
that they might make the best of a bad job. None of the big Powers, 
whose representatives framed them, could claim that they were ideal 
to the purpose, expressed in the preamble, “‘ of concluding a treaty of 
peace which will form the basis of friendly relations between them and 
settle questions still outstanding.” The drafts were a compromise 
between conflicting views and designs, reached on the argument that 
in international affairs any agreement is better than none, and window- 
dressed by a high-sounding Article, common to each of them, about the 
‘sort of benefits that the five ex-enemy States might expect from them. 
The Italian Treaty, for instance (Article 14), gave the formula that 
appeared also and identically in the other four treaties, thus: “ Italy 
shall take all measures necessary to secure to all persons under Italian . 
jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 
the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of expression, of Press and publication, of religious . 
worship, of political opinion and of public meeting.” There is some 
slight irony, perhaps, in an injunction, for which Russia is partly 
responsible, that there shall be freedom of religious worship in Italy. 
But the general irony is overdone. It is well known, for instance, that 
in those four of the five countries which lie beyond “‘ the curtain ” those 
precise human rights and fundamental freedoms referred to in the. 
formula aforesaid are in fact at this day denied at the instance of. the 
particular big Power which directly or indirectly controls them. The 
honeyed words none the less appear under a joint sponsorship which 
includes that of the very Power which, in practice, belies them, and 

' which attaches a greater importance to operative facts than to paper 
formule. ` ! 

Yet it may be argued that the formality of a peace settlement, 
albeit on paper, is indispensably and urgently necessary, even though it 
be recognised by all concerned that the formality will not for long 
postpone the real and inevitable struggle of forces that will ultimately 
decide the issues. The formality of a peace treaty somehow circum-. 

. scribes and defines the prevailing conditions and, so to speak, canalises 
the chaos. The provisional arrangements made for Trieste, for instance, 
in Article 16, coupled with the long and acrimonious delay over the ° 
making of them, and the poor prospect of the full peace conference 
making any improvement upon them, are not likely to encourage those 
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“friendly relations”? between Italy and Jugoslavia which: the pre- 
amble prescribes ; but it is just as well that we should all know where 
we stand. Italian political opinion is already dangérously embittered. 
Bolshevic appetites have unfortunately been whetted by what “ Jugo- 
slavia ” has already in effect won in Venezia Giulia, and the hope of 
full ultimate possession of the port has acted as a spur to intrigue. 

Most remarkable perhaps of all the draft provisions are those about 
reparations. Finland, Hungary and Rumania are each to pay ' 
300,000,000, and Italy 100,000,000, United States dollars to Russia. 
Now the bolshevic purpose at all times is frankly materialist, and it is 
therefore not surprising that Russia’s stake in victory should be largély 
concentrated upon cash and commodities. Nor are the treaty stipula- 
tions in the case of Finland, Rumania and Hungary of great practical 
interest, because it is to be assumed—indeed there is ample ground for 
the assumption—that behind that “curtain” those’ countries are 
already being despoiled. But why Italy? Why did‘the British and 
United States Governments, why did the French Government, whose 
Prime Minister is a Roman Catholic, agree to Russia’s claim to repara- 
tions from Italy, when they knew, not only that the claim on any 
pretext was preposterous, but that the communist purpose is directed 
without any attempt at concealment against the Roman Catholic 
Church and therefore particularly against a country where is to be found 

, the central organisation of that Church? Italy was not even “ liber- 

ated ” by the Red Army. Itis frankly admitted in the western political 
capitals that the treaties are a compromise, and that concessions had 
to be made if there were to be any treaties at all. But did not that 
particular concession take the principle of appeasement a little too far, 
and defeat’ its own object ? ; 

And what are we to say to those bewildered Italians who as latter- 
day Allied co-belligerents played their part in driving out the German 
armies from their country, and are now told that for their pains they 
must pay reparations to, of all countries, Russia ? It is true that 
Mussolini drove the Italian people into the war on the side of Germany, 
and that, of course, many Italians were willing to be so driven; but 
in the end they themselves threw down Mussolini and did their best to 
atone for the fault. If they must pay for their error, why to Russia ? 
Russian propaganda does not even pretend that Russia has any but a 

‘hostile purpose towards Italy. And there are the thousands of Italians 
who during the early part of the war fought underground against 
’ Mussolini and Hitler, and on behalf of the Allies, at the peril of their 
lives. They were vindicated, and in the end Italy was accepted by the 
Allies as a co-belligerent. - 

But even that is not all. In the Italian reparation clauses appears 
this puzzling provision: ‘‘ Each of the allied and associated Powers 
shall have the right to seize all property, rights and interests within its ` 
territory, which on the date of coming into force of the treaty belong 
to Italy or to Italian nationals, and to apply the property to such 
purposes as it may desire, within the limits of its claims and those of its 
nationals against Italy or its nationals, including debts, other than 
claims fully satisfied under other articles of the treaty. All Italian 
property, or the proceeds of it, in excess of the amount of such claims, 
is to be returned.” We may be sure that neither the British nor the 
United States nor the French Government will in practice take action 
upon that provision. But why was it inserted in the draft? Was it 
because those governments, in a perhaps subconscious impulse to gloss 
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over their complacence towards Russia, sought to tone down the 
sharpness of a particular concession by generalising it ? In other words, 
having granted to Russia the right to despoil Italy, did they then 
arrogate to themselves a share in such a right? Of course it is tradi- 
tional to the diplomatic practice that the defeated shall be despoiled 
_by the victor, and in some degree, even perhaps in a major degree, 
Italy falls within the category of the defeated countries, and is not 
lifted out of that category by what happened in the last two years of 
the war. But it seems so sordid. If it be the purpose of our statesmen 
to sow peace, and not discontent, why miss an opportunity to be 
generous, especially when the generosity consists only in a gesture of 
goodwill and costs nothing in cash—for it is so certain as to be taken 
.. for granted that the British Government, to take a case, will not des- 
cend to the seizure of Italian homes in Britain ? 

Those Italians who live in our midst, and who possess property in our 

midst, are left for an indefinite future in agonising doubt lest at any 
moment they be made penniless and thrown out into the street. And 
such Italians are an important potential factor of that Anglo-Italian 
harmony we all want to recapture. It is always difficult for one’s 
imagination to seize the particular implication of a general circum- 
stance, to construe, as it were, the juridical formula of a peace treaty 
into the terms of its effect upon human beings. 
- There are thousands of Italians with homes and property in 
Britain who at this moment do not know whether at any moment 
they may find themselves homeless and penniless. The like doubt 
applies to other non-British nationals rooted in Britain. It may .be 
answered, Que voulez-vous? C’est la guerre, as the well-known 
cliché puts it ; and there are worse misfortunes incidental to the horror 
of war. But when peace, or a treaty af peace, is being made, and 
especially when the particular country concerned is Italy, who on the 
Allied invitation fought on the Allied side against Germany in: the 
later stages of the war, is it not worth while to use conciliatory instead 
of punitive gestures? In some respects, perhaps, it is impossible for 
those who draft treaties to be statesmanlike, the world being what it is, 
the barriers being what they are. But why did the British Government 
agree to a clause which is hard and harrowing to harmless Italians, 
when that government has, presumably, no intention of exacting its’ 
pound of flesh ? Å. 

That question, to be sure, is merely typical of the uneasy questionings 

which disturb the breasts of simple people: when they survey the horrid 
hash of our political heritage. Could anything be generally more 
fantastic than this habit of war between nations? Is it surprising that 
nations which are capable of going to war are incapable of making peace, 
even when they are tired of war? Yet there is something in this present 
situation which gives paradoxical hope and satisfaction to those who 
are wise and far-sighted. It is not a bad thing that the peace-makers 
in Paris should make public spectacle of their incompetence by these 
accustomed methods to achieve their professed purpose. Sooner or 
later in the troubled progress of human beings towards common sense 
in the international field the truth will dawn that you cannot. make 
bricks without straw, that you cannot live on this earth in peace unless 
you conform to the laws of peace on this earth. Peace is the result of 
right conduct, not of paper treaties and agreements. 

It is thought by some people, whose individual progress towards 
wisdom has not yet gone far enough, that it is a tiresome and a fruit- 
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less crusade to preach the remedy in a change of the diplomatic heart, 
or to attempt any practical action on the advice given earlier this year 
by President Truman, when he said: “ There is no problem on this 
earth tough enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal of 
religious faith. And some of the problems of to-day will yield to 
nothing less than that kind of revival.” The difficulty felt by some 
people is this: that in fact there is no flame of a genuine renewal of 
religious faith ; that half the world, led by Russia, does not want any 
flames of such a kind; and that what we have to do is to live in the 
world with Russia. That is a reasonable, if sombre, argument, but it is 
relevant only up to a point. And the point is already engulfed by the 
onrush of chaos and failure in the very attempt at “ realism ” thus 
prescribed. They are not making peace in Paris. We are not living in 
the world with Russia, at any rate not to the satisfaction of anyone 
concerned. The cheerful aspect of the mess is that it is so complete a 
mess. There is no single diplomatic spot on earth that is not at this 
moment bedraggled with a hopeless complication of negative, destruc- 
tive, conflicting purposes. Europe, China, India, Palestine: they are 
typical of the whole earth in its political aspect at this time. Whether 
we like it or not, whether or not we shy from it as “ unpractical,”’ we 
are forced to contemplate that flame of President Truman’s imagining. 
And on the ground of the “ practical ” argument, could anything be 
more unpractical, more monstrously silly, than’ these peace con- 
ferences of the traditional type? 

There will, of course, in this present instance be a series of treaties, 
all signed, sealed, delivered and ratified. And in the very nature of 
things they will mock themselves in the twinkling of an eye, as did 
their predecessors. These are not the first treaties of peace to be signed 
without producing peace. During the three centuries that preceded 
1914 there were some two hundred of them, all ineffective to any good 
result. There was the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Between the two big 
wars of the present century there were no fewer than 4,568 “ treaties 
and international engagements” registered with the League of 
Nations, averaging five a week for twenty years, the tempo having 
worked up to a furious crescendo, all of them so much waste paper. 

There is a limit to every human folly. The Treaty of Vérsailles did, 
at any rate, give rise to the hope that something useful had been done, 
that some sort of a settlement had been made, that a League of Nations 
had been fashioned which might at ledst prevent war. Not so to-day. 
The world at last is weary of a grim persistence in the wrong direction. 
This business of diplomacy and treaty-making has lost even its glamour. 
Itisas though a game of chess had been prolonged until those who played 
it had dropped dead of senile decay. There is no fun left, no interest is 
excited, in these conferences. We have reached the point where, from 
the very outrage inflicted upon human decency and intelligence, we 
must try some other method of fashioning order out of chaos. That is 
the point at which hope can really stir. And the fascinating thought is 
that the answer is known in advance. The right method is available 
‘for our taking, though it be far from easy to take. Straightforward 
simplicity, honesty and unselfishness—which are the very opposite 
qualities to those traditionally pursued by diplomacy—are as difficult 
as profitable. . 

The cheerful thought is that in the vagaries of our wayward life 

. there does come a time when persistence in a particular error becomes 
impossible. The time rapidly approaches when these so-called peace 
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conferences will be swept out of court by their own climax of nonsense.. 
What sense is there in the solemn formulation by international con- 
ference of a status for Trieste which the Italian people will never accept ? 
What is proved in our time beyond doubt is that you cannot browbeat i 
any society of human beings into accepting’ something they think is 
unfair. They will die rather than yield. Life is cheap and honour is 


_ dear: that is one of the magnificent truths driven home by our con- 
` temporary experiences. The handful of human beings constituting the 


Lithuanian race and nation have never submitted, never will submit, 
to domination by Germans, Poles or Russians, though they be out- 
numbered a hundredfold. The small, unarmed peasant population of 
Slovakia at the recent elections defied the organised might of Russian 
communism which apparently—but the appearance was deceptive— 
had them under control.. David and Goliath are a true symbol of 
human behaviour because the spirit is stronger than any physical force 
that can be mobilised-against it. ; 
A police force within a given country is effective, not because of the 


‘hangman’s rope, but because the people in general recognise it to be 


‘fair and necessary. The old economic sanctions of the League of 


: Nations and the new international military force of the United Nations: 


Organisation are successive examples of a futile impulse unless their 
purpose in the free judgment of the human spirit be recognised as just 
and reasonable. Mussolini could not conquer Ethiopia, nor Hitler 
Poland, though they overran their victims. Russia will not-enthrall 
eastern Europe, though she shackle the victims. ‘The spirit of man is 
unconquerable. The present Conférence de Paris will not make for 
peace because there is no peace in the principles of its performance. 
You do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. You may try 
and try and try again, as do these conferences, but in the end you will 
give up the futile enterprise, and bend yourself to gathering grapes of 
vines. Human beings are wayward and often blind, but they react ‘at 
the last and infallibly to the God-given instinct of justice and unselfish 
community of interest. The organised machinery of diplomatic practice 


` has far too long encompassed peace without surrendering the spoils of 


materialist selfish acquisitiveness which make peace impossible. 

We have reached a climax because the machinery itself is breaking 
down under the strain. It may well be that a spiritual revolution, the 
revolt of man against the traditional political folly of man, is gathering 
momentum, forced into action by the collapse of the old technique. 
No man can foresee exactly what course that revolution may take, but’ 
its purpose’ is good and, therefore, its achievement will be good. | 
President Truman’s words, above quoted, may prove to have been of; - 
a prophetic, as well as a reasonable, quality. Of course, there will . 


' always be conferences ; but the human motive will have to be trans- 


formed, will, in short, have to be Christianised, before they can succeed 


in their purpose. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


August roth, 1946. 
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“ MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS M 
` AN ANNIVERSARY. ; 


N all the keeping of centenaries which has become such an institu- 
Jio. showing the interest aroused to-day by the great mid-Victorian 

figures, it may be hoped that that of September 12th will not pass 
unnoticed. For the morning of that day in 1846 saw the secret marriage, 
at Marylebone Church, of two of the most noteworthy Victorian poets, 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. The romantic story of their 
becoming acquainted, of Browning’s series of visits to the invalid, of 
their subsequent engagement and the difficulties in which it involved 
them, can be best read in the complete series of their love-letters, 
published in 1898. Browning had caréfully preserved them, and had 
given his son permission to print them after his death. Some incidents 
were faithfully rendered in the play The Barretts of Wimpole Street, in 
which Miss Gwen Ffrancon-Davies played ‘‘E.B.B.” so exquisitely, 
and, from the beloved dog’s viewpoint, in Virginia Woolf’s Flush ; 
they have been distorted and vulgarised in a recent film. 

Though Browning has been long recognised as by far the greater 
poet of the two, this was not the verdict of their contemporaries in the 
earlier part of his career. As Percy Lubbock has pointed out, “ it was 
his marriage, not his books, that first brought Browning into promin- 
ence.” But Miss Barrett, as is well known, had been among the select 
few who did recognise and proclaim his genius, and it is thrilling, in 
the correspondence, to read discussions of Luria, A Soul’s Tragedy, 
Saul, and other of his poems, -to see them, as it were, in the making. 
Elizabeth’s letters will bear comparison with her lover’s ;- they show 
her discernment in literary criticism, and her happy faculty for summing 
up the characteristics of writers, which she had evinced already in her 
Vision of Poets. Her ardent love for poetry and her affectionate nature 
are also revealed. The glaring defects of her own verse have been 
sufficiently noted, her astonishing rhymes, for example; she herself 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion that these were.due to careless- 
ness. She has been compared unfavourably with Christina Rossetti, 
whose craftsmanship may be more unerring, but whose range is, surely, 
narrower and more self-centred :. witness the constantly recurring 
“I” and “my” in her poetry. 

The love-letters show the shifts to which the writers were put in dis- 

-guising from all but the sympathetic sisters and faithful maid the 
frequency and the dates of Browning’s visits, and the repulsion felt’ by 
two supremely honest people for the neéd of them. Elizabeth’s defiance 
of the father she had so deeply loved is abundantly justified by his 
abnormal, despotic attitude towards his grown-up family (she was 38 
at the time), and his intolerance of any idea of marriage for any of 
them. He had, moreover, set his face against her going to Italy, as the 
doctors had recommended. -Her consenting to marry Robert in her 
semi-invalid state has been more reasonably censured. But, there too, 
the letters show, both how reluctantly she yielded to his importunity, 
when he emphasised again and again that he chose the risk whole- 
heartedly and would prefer just sitting by her for a short time each day 
to any life without her, and also how such a measure of improvement 
was then taking place in her health and strength as to encourage hopes 
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‘that they might be largely restored. For Robert this choice, deliberately 
made, was, as Chesterton has pointed out, the “ great hour” in his 
life, and probably inspired him to allot a similar “ great, | hour ” of 
decision to certain of his dramatic characters, e.g. to Caponsacchi and 
Duke Ferdinand. ' 

Whether the Brownings influenced each other’s literary work to any 
considerable extent may be doubted, but there is no doubt whatever 
that their life together was entirely happy, unruffled beneath the sur- 
face by their difference of opinion on, for instance, the question of 
spiritualism. Other women poets may, like Alice Meynell, have had a 
happy life with a literary husband, but one can recall no other instance 
where both husband and wife were outstanding poets. Nor any other 
_ instance of such a perfect tribute as Robert paid “ E.B.B.” after her 
‘ death in his apostropne to his “ lyric Love, half angel and half bird.” 
EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


SOUTH-EAST EUROPE.* 


` This little book undertakes a very great task. It tries to describe in broad 
outline the fundamental conditions of eight countries—not all belonging to 
South-East Europe. It is the work of a Research Group composed to a great 
exterit of officials of the governments of the countries concerned. The 
conviction underlying their co-operation was that “ a better life and goodwill 
in the Danubian area could be greatly furthered by regional co-operation in 
practical matters.” To this purpose many interesting statistical tables com- 
paring the conditions in the eight countries were compiled, and the main 
conclusions are discussed in brief. The materials and views are a useful’ 
contribution to the problems concerned, but they aré, of course, by no means 
comprehensive. The preface itself points out that neither the land reforms, 
nor the co- operative organisations, nor social services, nor commercial policy 
were included; one‘also misses data on wages, the returns of farms and 
industries, and other important matters. The study rightly. correlates many 
data with the national income, but it does not define this term which is 
actually used in very different senses. Nor is any attempt made to check up 
the often rather’ doubtful figures of national income quoted in official 
publications. Most of all, however, it is to be regretted that the approach is 
not dynamic enough, but is content to describe the situation at a given 
` moment, A real understanding of the problem requires a study of the 
development of the various elements of the national income, and of the 
factors producing and consuming it. Nevertheless, students of Central and 
South-East Europe will find many interesting facts and stimulating sug- 
gestions. The preface acknowledges the prominent share of the research ` 
secretary of the group, Mr. Oscar Gross, in working out the book-on the 
basis of its discussions. 


FREDERICK HERTZ. 
t 


` * Economic Development in S.E. Europe. Introduction by Professor David Mitrany. 
Published by P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning), distributed by the Oxford 
University Press. 1945. 10s. 6d. 
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` “= RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
: OOKING back upon the long period of war from which we are 
just emerging, one gets an impression that the motive of the war, 
> the issue about which we are fighting, has greatly. changed. That 
- is not by any means unusual in these long periods of life-and-death 
struggle. The element of duty or idealism weakens; that of self- 
preservation or self-interest increases. The Thirty Years War began as 
a purely religious issue ; before the end both sides were glad to get 
‘allies where they could find them with no theological questions asked. 
. The great war between Athens and Sparta tended to become in each 
< state a civil war between classes, between those who were called 
according to taste the Few, or the Good, or even the Fat, on the one 
hand, and the Many, the Rabble, or the Poor, on the other. All the 
names are instructive, and no doubt all tolerably well-deserved. This 
change does not mean that the original statements of the warring 
governments are necessarily untrue. It only means that in the course 
of the struggle stronger desires.come more to the front, and the strongest 
desires are generally centred on the self-preservation or aggrandisement 
of some strongly organised group, whether nation or class. The state- 
ments of Mr. Asquith and President Wilson in the First World War, 
with their stress on our treaty obligations to Belgium, on the defence of 
- -< the public law of Europe ” and the need of putting an end to Prussian 
militarism, were not Only sincere but were true in fact. .So in 1939 were 
the-fanious words of the King : “ We are called with our allies to meet 
. thè challénge of a principle which, if accepted, would be fatal to any 
- ~ civilised .ordér in the world.” So were Mr. Chamberlaih’s when his 
’"” despairing’ struggle for peace had failed : “ It is evil things that we shall 
` be fighting against, brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression and 
persécution.” It was the same issue as in 1914, but it went deeper. It 
was an issue which no one could hope to cure by the mere expulsion of > 
a militarist dynasty and the substitution of a democratic republic. 
Disturbing factors had arisen between the two wars. Apart from the 
failure in general economic policy, resulting in the slump, apart from 
the inflation of currencies and the consequent social dislocation, apart 
isfrom the failure in. allied co-operation which left Germany neither 
` disarmed nor yet reconciled, there was a new factor of infinitely dis- 
-. turbing power,:the Russian Révolution. The.immense sufferings of the 
°"Russian soldiers and- peasants in the war gave an opportunity to a 
band of revolutionaries, small in numbers‘but:fanatically resolute and 
ruthless, to overthrow a great imperial arid religious system which had 
seemed to good observers a few weeks before to be the most firmly 
rooted in Europe. A party with ten thousand members at most 
successfully imposed its will on a nation of a hundred and sixty million. 
It seemed a miracle ; but the secret of it was clear.‘ The ten thousand 
had a clear-cut aim appealing to the direct interest of the proletariate ; 
they practised absolute obediénce to their leaders, and used:.without 
_ hesitation the very extreme of violence. A multitudinous but sheep- 
like- people, their old loyalties undermined by suffering, collapsed - 
before them. ; : i ' 
VoL. CLXX. 0 >» , ; 13 
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The success of this small but absolutely resolute band gave to the 
brilliant socialist Mussolini the idea of his “ fascio.” A story of which 
he used to boast illustrates his principle. Before his rise to power he was 
- passing, with a small band of “ Arditi ” troops, through a district of 
North Italy which was harassed by a widespread agricultural strike: - 

He spoke to a group of strikers, ordering them to milk the cows at once. 
They proceeded to give their arguments for refusing. Mussolini made 
a sign to his followers, who instantly cut the strikers’ throats. He 
passed on to a neighbouring group, gave the same command, and the 
strike was over. Mussolini saw two important factors; first, that the 
mass of the population was neither organised nor resolute, a “ fascio ” 
could beat them. It only needed large promises and a plausible ideal. 
Next, that the.great mass of nations in the League would do almost 
anything to avoid war; consequently any really determined govern- 
ment, ready at any moment to fight for whatit wanted, could haveitsway. 

Hitler, too, learnt the lesson ; but whereas the Fascist revolution in 
Italy soon started friendly co-operation with revolutionary Russia, the 
Nazi movement, after some hesitation, proclaimed Russian Com- 
munism its “ enemy number-one.” The reason for this was partly that, 
at the outset, Hitler had to angle for the financial support of the great 
industrialists, but chiefly that his permanent policy was, as he put it, 
“ Deutschland,” and to Deutschland a strong Russia was the chief 
danger. Relying always on the profound national emotion of the 
defeated and suffering Many, and exploiting that emotion to the 
uttermost, he found it necessary to denounce as well as to imitate the 
Bolshevik excesses. It is interesting to observe that both Hitler and 
-Mussolini directed their main propaganda against “ capitalist demo- 
cracy ” ; Stalin in essentials did the same, though he did not use the 
same language. To him, free institutions were not-‘‘ democratic,” the 
only democracy was totalitarian communism. ` 

Between the two wars the relations between the three revolutionary 
governments were confused and changeable. The early Fascist writers 
made a great parade of being guided by obedience to “ the will of. 
God,” not to the mere pleasure of the multitude, like the democracies,’ 
and Mussolini succeeded in making a concordat with the Vatican, 
whereas Hitler found his most effective opponents in the Catholic 
bishops, who, unlike the Lutherans, had a strong support and pro- 
tection outside Germany. Mussolini even undertook to protect Austria 
from German aggression, and at Stresa in April 1935 concluded a 
“common front ” with France and England. Within a year, however, 
his own predatory ambitions in Abyssinia, and afterwards in Spain, | 
forced him into the Nazi camp. ~ 

Relations between :Russia and Germany show similar uncertainties - 
and fluctuations. The mutual public denunciations continued ; they 
seem to have been a necessity for Hitler’s domestic propaganda. But 
the German Communists had instructions from Moscow to work with 
the Nazis for the destruction of the Social Democrats. And the secret 
rearmament of Germany was for many years carried on in Russia with 
the connivance of the Russian government. As this fact has been - 


doubted, I may mention, -first, that it was the information which he i 


acquired about this which led to the exile of Rudolf Olden, and secondly 
that an honourable German officer who was challenged on the subject 
at a meeting of the Federation of League of Nations Societies promised 
to make- enquirjes in Berlin and to send me evidence to disprove the 
charge. He did make enquiries, but he sent no report. 
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The test came in 1939, when Nazi aggression had broken Austria 
and Czechoslovakia and. was on the point of attacking Poland. In 
public, as late as July 30th, 1939, Isvestia proclaimed that Russian 
policy was to * ‘ stand for the formation of a general. peace front. capable 
of halting the further development of Fascist aggression.” (The word 
“ fascist” was already being used as a term of abuse instead of 
“ National Socialist ” or “ German.”’) This Peace Front policy was of 
course a vital necessity for Britain and France, and a three-power 
agreement with Russia seemed the obvious interest of all. Lenin, with 
his principles of self-determination for all the subject peoples of the 
Russian Empire, might well have agreed, but the Stalin-Molotov 
régime had other desires. The war of 1914-18 had been a war of 
liberation for all Europe, including Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and particularly Poland. They had been set free trom Russia 
when Russia was weak ; Russia was now strong and able to reclaim 

~her empire. She was soon, amid worldwide disapproval, to plunge into 
.an unprovoked strategical war against Finland. Her eyes were now on 
the Baltic republics and especially on Poland. Obviously Britain and 
France could jnot, without violating all their principles, be parties to 
such aggression. Indeed they had just defied Hitler by a treaty ‘‘ guar- 
anteeing Poland ” against “any attack which clearly threatened 
Polish independence.” Molotov dallied with the British diplomatic 
mission for several months and then announced the conclusion of a 
treaty with Ribbentrop. As soon as the German invasion of Western 
Poland proved a success, Russian armies moved into Poland from the 
East. The Polish peasants, who thought with joy that their Slav 
brethren had come to help them, were rapidly undeceived. The 
Russian Empire had come to claim its own, and Molotov „presently 
announced the disappearance from the map of Europe of “ this ugly 
creation of the Versailles Treaty,” an independent Poland. ‘The Baltic 
republics, being equally “ ugly,” also disappeared, and the two great 
law-breakers| stood openly together, Russia not actually fighting but 
supporting Germany with propaganda and forming the chief source of 
supply for the German armies. 

National rivalry was too strong, however, for permanent co-operation. 
In 1941 came Hitler’s sudden and surprising invasion of Russia. 
Russia was welcomed into the Anglo-French alliance. The survivors of 
some hundred thousands of Poles who had been swept into prison 
camps or worse in Asiatic Russia were suddenly informed that they 
were now not enemies but friends, and must go and fight the Germans. 
The- motives of Hitler’s attack on Russia have never been fully ex- 
plained. He defended it as an attempt to forestall a Russian attack on 
Germany, a a plausible enough suggestion except for the fact that he was 
still in the! main victorious, and Stalin would hardly have turned 
against him| until he was approaching defeat. 

Hitler’s action put ‘totalitarian Russia in alliance with the nations 

~ whom she disliked most, and whose law-abiding principles and liberal 
methods of! policy were most at variance with her own ideas. The 
- ultimate victory was secured by the joint efforts of a band of allies 
quite as ill-assorted and as ill-suited for continuous co-operation as 
those who defeated Napoleon. Without pressing the analogy too hard, 
we may note that, like England then, the English-speaking block 
to-day is remarkable as having no ambitions in Europe, while all the 
other European nations are distracted by contrary aims, and also that 
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as most countries had in 1815 the embarrassment of pro-French 
radical parties at home, so at-the beginning of the 1939 wdr most 
countries had Communist parties, at Moscow’s direction, sabotaging 
the effort of their own. governments. The general result has been to 
show how little ideological differences count as compared with direct 
national ambitions. Yet, if conscious ideologies matter little, ingrained 
national habits and standards are tough and permanent. Liberal 
England and despotic Russia do not greatly change. f 

It is comforting to reflect that in the Congress of Vienna and after- 
. wards, though there were constant clashes of interest and differences of 
national habits and standards, there was after all no war. It is clear 
enough at the present day that nò government in the world would 
dream of making war on Russia, and all the available evidence seems 
to show that no Russian government, in spite of its singularly aggressive 
propaganda and diplomacy, has any actual wish to break the peace. 
Russia is indeed exposed to some strong temptations. As it was said in 
1815 that Europe had only exchanged the fear of France for fear of 
Russia, so it was constantly emphasised by Hitler that if the German 
power were broken a more dangerous power would thereby be created ; 
and it is true that there is not a nation left in Europe capable of effec- 
tual resistance to a Russian attack. If it were not for Britain there 
would be no obstacle this side of the Atlantic to Russia’s attainment of 
that prize which has dazzled so many conquerors to their ruin, the 
complete mastery of Europe. It may also be admitted that, terrific in 
its consequences as a third world war must be, Russia with her vast 
spaces and widely scattered industries, not to speak of her enormous 
population, could stand up to atomic bombs and rocket planes and 
bacteriological devilries far better than Britain or western Europe, 
perhaps even better than the United States. Still it is not in the 
tradition of Russia to practise wars of aggression beyond her borders. 
The horror of the recent war seems to have struck deep roots in her 
people, and after all she may hope for great aggrandisement through 
her old weapon of aggressive diplomacy. A persistent refusal to agree, 
backed by constant intrigue and propaganda in all places where the 
British Empire seems vulnerable, might seem safe enough in a world 
desperately anxious to avoid war, and would be in accordance with the 
methods of old days when the nerves of our grandfathers were strained 
by threats to India or Constantinople, or when Grey found it impossible 
to check Russian intrigues in Persia. Russia inherits an old style of 
diplomacy with a vast “ reptile radio ” in place of the old “ reptile 
press.” Her general methods would not have caused any surprise to 
. Queen Elizabeth, but have fallen into desuetude in most of the civilised 
world, and are directly contrary to the spirit of the United Nations. ` 

It must feel very strange to a Russian minister of the Molotov type 
to find his country a member of that body. True, she is protected by 
the veto. She can say No to every concrete proposal. But she is ina 
Society of Nations; she is pledged to co-operate with other powers ; 
even if she abstains from active co-operation, she has to meet and. 
confer and make treaties. She is brought mto an atmosphere where 
agreement and co-operation are almost the breath of life, and where 
she will find it increasingly hard to resist the infection. She has started 
by refusing to co-operate in U.N.R.R.A., or in the F.A.O. and the 
proposed World Food Board, or in the unitied treatment of Germany, 
or even in European transport and communication, not to speak of 
freedom of trade or of bolder projects like U.N.E.S.C.O. Yet if these 
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co-operative undertakings are on the whole successful, as seems 
probable, if she loses heavily in prestige and almost proclaims herself 
an uncivilised nation by refusing to co-operate, it looks.as if the 
© pressure to, change her~ outlook would become -almost irresistible. 
After all Lenin was full of Western ideas, he believed in world interests, 
he-granted self-determination to his subject nations. Men like Litvinoff 
and Maisky, while always putting Russian interests first, appreciated 
“ indivisible peace,” and saw-that peace depended on sincerity and 
mutual confidence. It is noteworthy that a leading literary magazine 
in Moscow is already getting into trouble for its lack of “ political 
spirit.” Thé-wonderful imaginative gifts of the Russian mind may in 
time penetrate the hard shell of Russian policy. 

But we British, for all the conscientiousness and generosity of our 
main policies, have other tasks to fulfil if we are really to win Europe 
from war to peace. We must escape from the war atmosphere of greed 
and suspicion, and re-learn the lessons of Christian ethics or at least the 
ethics of the despised “ materialist ” nineteenth century. Neither 
Germany nor Japan must be permanently left, in Lord Beveridge’s 
terrible words, a centre of “ misery generating hate.” The record of 
our control in the British zone is none too good. Food is insufficient. 
_ Over a thousand cases of hunger cedema are reported in the Hamburg 

hospitals, while actual deaths from hunger in that city reached in July 
the rate of twelve a week. Reforms are promised, and will of course 
involve measures unpopular at home. But it is scarcely good diplomacy 
to allow our own occupying troops and control.officials three times as 
much food as the conquered enemies for whom we are responsible. 
German agriculture and industry are also failing for lack of labour, 
while some half million German prisoners of war are, contrary to the 
customs of war, kept labouring in England, and, until lately, with no 
term to their captivity. German savants-with whom I have spoken 
. complain most of all of the intellectual and educational isolation in 
which their young people are still kept. War is a dire leveller. One . 
remembers the intellectual isolation enforced by the war diplomacy of 
the Nazis.. One remembers the millions of foreign slave-labourers. 
I have before me at this moment a powerful Greek cartoon showing 
drunken German officers at a gorgeous feast while starving Greek 
children look wistfully in at the window. One cannot help wondering 
with a sinking heart, Mutato nomine de te... .? Two other acts may 
be charged against us which it was never in the power of the Nazis to 
practise. Having bombed to ruins most of the houses in Hamburg and 
compelled thirty thousand of the surviving inhabitants to live in 
cellars and shacks, we make Hamburg our headquarters, requisition all 
the good houses and furniture for our too numerous officials, and then 
take more of them for the wives ‘and families of our soldiers, making 
them abundantly comfortable with food and official loot. Is our chief - 
memorial in Europe to be the tales of these ruined cities, with the 
bodies of unnumbered thousands of non-combatants crushed or burnt 
alive under‘the rubble, capped by the unceasing and almost unending 
series of executions in cold blood? This is not in the old British 
tradition. ‘Castlereagh and Wellington never permitted things like 
this. Is our present democracy less humane, or only less wise, than the 
Tories of 1815? 
` Another example of the same lack of imagination has been illustrated 
by the comments of a well-informed authority on the state of Japan. 
After speaking with sympathy of the indescribable distress to which - 
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the whole country is reduced, he proceeds to regret the imperviousness 
to “ democratic ideas’ of the Japanese, and concludes that at least 
twenty years of occupation by American troops will -be necessary to 
effect their political education. As if “ democracy,? or American’ 
„politics, were the true aim instead of simple peace and. goodwill! As 
if the prolonged occupation of one’s country by hostile armies were the 
way to make a nation love foreigners and their strange habits ! 

The average British elector is slow to move. Like most human beings 
he is apt, for a time at least, to think more of his own lack of beer or 
tobecco than of all the agonies of the outside world ; but in the long 
run human considerations will, I am convinced, win the day. The 
British are still a liberal people. They cannot kéep up a long continued 
hatred. They do not believe in the “ Security ” that rests on com- 
petitive- armaments and a permanent subjection of the conquered ; 
they know that security depends on co-operation in a reconciled world. 

Of course there are many formidable obstacles in the way. We shall 
have, first, the sincere and reasonable anxiety for security of another 
type, a reasonable desire running to unreasonable lengths. We shall 
have the natural passion of revenge felt in all the occupied countries 
against Germans and “ collaborators,” real or alleged. We shall have 
the insane fringe of Marxist doctrine which preaches that war on a 
world-wide scale is “inevitable” between the true leaders of the 
proletariate and the unregenerate remainder of humanity. We shall 
have our own crippling domestic quarrels and the sequele of the 
‘strange uprush of unreason that has interrupted the course of civilisa- 
tion during these last thirty years, in which civilised man has been 
devcting himself to ends for which he is not fitted and which mean his 
own destruction. What of them? AIl these things and worse are 
obstacles that man has conquered before, and which, unless I read my 
younger contemporaries all wrong, he is both morally and intellectually 
determined to conquer again. ` : 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


THE AMERICAN 


POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


O an extent which the British people could hardly realise, the 

past ‘year in America has been dominated by the atomic bomb. 
The agitation is remarkable and continuous. Press and radio, 
lecture hall and pulpit have not allowed the debate to slacken. Scientific 
and technical workers, naturally, are aroused as never before ; and in 
this connection there has been one development which is wholly new. 
_ Men of science have taken to the platform, with a twofold purpose of 
making known the social and political implications of the bomb, and 
of enforcing the moral that there must be no more war. The contrast 
in public behaviour afforded by England and America in the presence 
of the most horrifying of all discoveries could not be more striking. As 
we are all aware, there is no portion of the globe more exposed to 
ultimate disaster than these islands of ours, and yet the unimaginative 
Briton preserves his calm. The American people, on the contrary, now 
understand that if war should come again the United States will be 
one of the mighty belligerents and predestined victims. Hence the 
deep trouble of soul which is everywhere disclosed. But all the same, 
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1946, is an election “year ; and the politicians, like the business men, 
continue to plan and act as though the future of the great American 
system were no leés farniliar and predictable than it was until August 
1945. fee Ae $ 
There is a recurrent reminder every second year of one cardinal 
difficulty in the United States Constitution, namely, the complete 
separation between the Executive and the Legislature. For some 
three-quarters of a century almost every occupant of the White House 
has had cause to fear the Congressional election which falls midway in 
the presidential term. Woodrow Wilson’s authority as national leader 
was broken by the November polls of 1918, a few weéks before his 
departure for Europe. In 1930, the first year of the great depression, 
Mr. Hoover had warning of the crushing defeat which he suffered two 
years later. Mr. Roosevelt alone was enabled to feel secure in the mid- 
term contests of his long reign, since the New Deal policy and the war 
combined to make him unassailable. Mr. Truman’s situation in this 
election year is wholly unlike that of his predecessor. In the tangled 
interval of eighteen months since he took office the Democratic party 
and his own leadership have undergone ’a severe shaking, and the 
Republicans are in better heart than they have been at any time during 
the past sixteen years. They are expecting to gain a majority in the 
House of Representatives and, with the aid of dissident Democrats, 
to be in control of the Senate. The United States is still a two-party 
country, and the largest free electorate in the world takes for granted 
that so long as the Constitution remains the swing of the pendulum 
cannot be abolished. . 7 

The outlook for Mr. Truman is therefore most disquieting. The 
Congress which ended a confused session in August had been steadily 
unfriendly to’ him in domestic affairs. A half-year of tension was 
telieved only once and for the briefest spell. That was in May, when a 
sudden railroad strike produced a furious demand in the Press for anti- 
union legislation. To.an angry and almost united Congress the President 
delivéred a message in tones which he is not likely to repeat, threatening - 
rebellious. strikers with the penalty of being drafted into the armed 
forces. Public condemnation was instantaneéous,.and it was not by any 
means restricted to the ranks of organised Labour. The blunder was 
recognised in Washington, and the Senate struck the offending clause 
out of the Bill.. ; 

Apart from this incident, which displayed a momentary and danger- 


= ous accord, Mr. Truman has had ample evidence of non-co-operation 


in both Houses. He offered a programme of twenty-one needed reforms, 
and of these no more than six were carried. Here is a record with which 
a Chief Executive in his character of legislative leader could-not be ` 
pleased ; yet there can be no doubt that if the forecasts of Republican 
victory on November 5th prove to be accurate, the session of 1947 will 
be still less satisfactory. A President who is deprived of Congressional 
backing cannot press his measures. Frustration during his second half 
of the four-years’ term becomes unavoidable. 

This is the situation in respect of home affairs, but happily not in the 
foreign field.. By decisive votes iri Congress the United States stands 
committed to-complete responsibility of membership in the United 
Nations. Two Senators only opposed the eighty-nine who were for the 
Charter. All the agencies of U.N.O. have been approved. The Bretton 
Woods monetary agreements are ratified. Following several months of 
anxiety caused by slow deliveries, the pledges to U.N.R.R.A. have been 
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fulfilled, and this-so unmistakably that the stricken nations cannot 
doubt the President’s word that America would go beyond its promises 
of relief. Moreover, at a late date the Senate registered one important 
decision which the efforts of several Presidents over twenty-five years 
had failed to obtain. Mainly in response to the challenge of a Senator 
from the north-west (Wayne Morse of Oregon) it was resolved,. by 
sixty votes to two, that henceforward the United States would in all 
cases accept the judgments of the World Court. 

As an addendum to the series of votes in Congress on measures of 
international policy we have the failures of leading isolationists in the 
primary contests. These are the more illuminating because of the high 
personal: standing of the diehards in their several States. They have 
held their positions for long periods on the basis of public service and 
political talent, and sometimes of an unusual equipment in expert 
knowledge. -Local issues were involved in each case, yet their non- 
success is not to be explained on any hypothesis other than that of 
altered conviction in the electorate as to world affairs and American 
responsibility. Gerald Nye and Burton Wheeler, Shipstead of Minne- 
sota and Robert LaFollette‘of Wisconsin made a quartette of stalwarts, 
from no one of whom was any change of view to be expected. Their 
elimination from the national scene, which is final, marks the end of an 
epoch. None the less, however, is it necessary to point out that such 
individual defeats, however notable, do not mean that isolationism of 
the older kind (what Americans like to call “ unreconstructed ”) has 
been expunged from the parties. It is quite possible, indeed, that the ` 
- hard core of this opinion (largely and enduringly anti-British) may be 
quite conspicuous in the forthcoming Congress. Nor need we, I suggest, ` 
be.surprised if in the short interval before polling-day there should come - - 
about a hardening of sentiment in some regions traceable to confusion 
over the conference horizon. The Foreign Ministers in hurried conclave, 
the cumulative disappointments of the Luxemburg, the grave disputes 
in the Security Council,*the wrangling over place and time for the 
autumn assembly of the United Nations—these together make a con- 
fusion of tongues and purposes which is certain to be exploited by such 
politicians as are still clinging to a desperate belief that the only right 
American policy is resolute detachment from the Old World and 
economic self-sufficiency. : 

It is probable, however, that the November election will turn every- 
where, as usual, mainly upon domestic issues ; and therefore the most 
serious development of the present year is the altered temper of 
organised Labour. Roosevelt and the New Deal brought the labour 
unions almost solidly on to the Democratic side. In 1944 the President 
was saved by the Labour vote, which was mobilised by the late Sidney 
Hillman through the C.I.O. Political Action Committee. This fact, 
which is fully acknowledged, contained no little encouragement for the 
Republicans, since it made plain that without Labour the Democrats 
were certain to lose. Five months ago the breach that had been 
foreseen came about and it had an appearance of finality, for the 
President at the time of the railroad strike confessed himself in resolute 
agreement with the demand for anti-strike legislation of the harshest 
kind. Democratic politicians were in distress, and with ample 
justification. Since the last election organised Labour has not only . 
increased its numerical strength but has moved into a new zone of 
political consciousness. The present membership of the unions is given 
as something over 13,000,000, which cannot represent much less than 
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one-third of the total national electorate. President Truman, in his 
address to the nation on Labour Day (September-2nd), revealed his 
sense of the danger by affirming that the wartime gains of Labour must 
be upheld ; but an appeal of this kind does not touch the dilemma of 
the hóur. Labour voters have no need to be reminded that their 
cause has received invaluable support from the Democratic Adminis- 
tration. They have doubtless come’to the conclusion that the next 
Congress, whatever its colour, will not repeal the legislation which has 
provoked them to fury ; and they have to deal with the implacable 
fact of the two-party system. The worker who turns away from the 
party which under Roosevelt accomplished more for Labour than had 
ever before been deemed possible has no alternative but to vote the 
Republican ticket. That is to say, unless he abstains he jwill:be doing 
his small part towards a return to power of the Conservative: host. 
. There remains in this connection one further consideration; which is 
of an importance hardly to be overstated. Organised Labour in the 
United States has reached a level of commanding strength. The two 
powerful federations; the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0., are in bitter and 
continuous opposition to one another, but in policy and strategy they 
are identical. | Against the tide of inflation and the alarming rise in all 
the costs of living, they have embarked upon a campaign for the highest 
attainable national minimum, and they are prepared to employ the 
strike weapon without reserve. Therein they have resolved upon a 
course that is directly opposed to that of Britain. Recent Labour 
troubles in this country have come, almost entirely, from! rebel move- 
ments. Our unions are all for conciliation and settlement. The immense 
American strikes, on the contrary, are organically related to! the purposes 
of the great. unions. This is true of automobiles, steel and coalmines, the 
railway stoppage of May being only a'partial exception, while the strike 
of 500,000 seamen in September was by far the greatest eyer known in 
the ports of the world; The crisis is portentous in the extrerne. How can 
the United States escape large-scale industrial warfare? Never before 
have the labour corporations been so conscious of -power.| Never have 
they been so ably and'uncompromisingly led. Embattled labour, amid 
conditions of social and economic anarchy, proclaims its demands upon 
the stupendous structure of Free Enterprise, in America’s hour of 
staggering productive capacity and unbounded opportunity. And this 
it is doing just as the United States, in ironic fulfilment ‘of Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s forecast, which was treated last year 4s no more than an 
idealist faritasy, displays -the amazing spectacle of men land women 
drawing pay for 60,000,000 jobs. i bas 
No summary of the American political outlook in this critical year 
could finish without a few words upon the newest phenomenon of the 
national scene!the vast multitude of young people released from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force ‘and from the uniformed women’s services. 
The demobilised fighting-man (always in America called a veteran, 
however slight|the service he has seen) is to-day an utterly unknown 
factor in the political campaign. Conceivably he may be ainew type of 
American. It is estimated that the total number now wearing the 
uniform of Uncle Sam is at least 11,000,000. These are for the most part 
- below middle-age, and the bulk of them were not entitled to vote 
before the election of, 1944. Some millions, including thousands of 
Negroes, have |served overseas, enduring the hazards and horrors of 
war in far regions, amid conditions hitherto unimaginable by their 
countrymen, and calling for heroism in the face of peril and torment 
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beyond the experience of Western man. The great majority, we are 
assured, had little understanding of their country’s place in the war, 
and were unable to realise why they should have been drafted from 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, from Kansas and Oklahoma, to fight in 
Africa or Italy, in Burma or New Guinea. They are back again in 
civil life, finding that-the war which swept them into strange islands 
and continents has wrought an indescribable upheaval in the homeland. 
The Government treats them generously in pay and allowances. Work, 
though plentiful to begin with, may: shortly be hazardous. Prices are 
soaring wildly, and in American cities the problem of house-room 
seems not much less disheartening than in devastated England or 
elsewhere. The candidate running for Congress.is, of course, aware ` 

- of the veterans. It is fair to assume that he is anxious to learn how they 
feel about the contest and the men who are seeking their suffrages. 
But if the returned stranger has happened to do any reading this 
year in the Congressional Record, how far is he likely to go in an effort 
to convince himself or his wife that there is virtue or hope in this 
party candidate or that ? 


This article was already in the press when the text of Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s New York speech of September 12th appeared in the 
European papers. Its decisive importance was instantly recognised, ` 
and this was increased by Mr. Wallace’s resignation one week later. 
His letter to the President in July had revealed a fundamental conflict . 
of opinion over America’s foreign policy which Mr. Truman did not 

-acknowledge until the moment of Mr. Wallace’s leaving the Cabinet. 
Within a few weeks of the election, therefore, the President and his 
party have suffered a shattering blow. The Labour and progressive 
forces are further confused. At the Peace Conference and in the United 
Nations Assembly the standing of the United States has undergone a 
swift transformation which for the time being it is impossible to 
measure. Mr.-Wallace, in a word, has become the pivotal figure in 
America, a storm centre of world significance. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. ` 


NATIONALISATION : 
A LIBERAL VIEW. 


IBERALS are frequently heard to declare that the question of 
nationalisation is not one of principle but of expediency ; each 
case must be treated on its own merits. This empirical approach 
at any rate serves to distinguish us from socialists who believe that 
in principle all the means of production and exchange should be 
nationalised. But perhaps in a sense a principle 7s involved, if only 
because the denial of a principle is the assertion of a contrary one. 
It may be that if we begin by examining the grounds on which the 
socialist principle is based we shall see more clearly where in this branch 
of political philosophy Liberals part company from their Labour 
adversaries. 

The socialist believes in the first place, with a sub-conscious bias 
towards communism, that the ownership of property is essentially 
anti-social, that it legitimises and stimulates inequality. ‘He believes, 
secondly, that freedom of enterprise is inherently freedom to exploit, 
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He believes, thirdly, that the profit motive is not only ‘immoral but 
unnecessary ; and that, on further analysis, means that State enter- 
prise is as efficient as‘ private enterprise, not merely in particular 
industries but in the sum of all of them, so, that the enforcement of the 
socialist doctrine would result in no diminution of national wealth, 
that is of the whole collection of goods and services which must first 
be provided before they can be distributed. Let. it þe admitted 
parenthetically that there are some doctrinaire or religious socialists 
who are so ready to let the devil take- the foremost that they would 
be content to accept a general lowering of the standard of living if 
that was the {price of nationalisation. We may neglect ‘them, firstly 
because they/are as impervious to argument as Gandhi or any other 
fanatic, and secondly because the professed aim of socialists in general 
is to level up; more than to level down. ; | E 

The Liberal statement of contrary principle can bejexpressed as 
follows. In|the first place it can be contended that the man with 
property of his own is a fuller man and a more responsible citizen, or 
that what a/man owns expressés and can enrich his personality. 

Secondly,/ freedom of enterprise is not necessarily freedom to 
exploit ; to identify the two is to be guilty of the old error of confusing 
liberty with! licence. Al our liberties are to be enjoyed: subject to the 
condition—admittedly not capable of precise and rigid definition— 
that they shall not conflict with the same liberties to jbe enjoyed by 
our fellow citizens. That is as true of economic as it is of civil or 
religious liberty, and in a whole series of statutes which have been 
enacted with Liberal initiative, inspiration, or support/body has been 
given to this belief by protecting the less powerful members of the 
economic community against exploitation of their labour. , If and to 
the extent! that economic liberty has been suffered to;degenerate into 
licence the fault lies with Parliament, the vigilance of which has so 
far sagged! in the last generation that it has actually, by its encourage- 
ment of restrictive practices and its acquiescence in! the creation of 
monopolistic associations, assisted favoured industries to exploit not 
only the general consumer but other industries who need their products. 

Thirdly, the profit incentive is neither in itself immoral nor, at this 
stage of |the world’s development, ‘unnecessary. It is either loose 
thinking lor false sentiment which suggests that it is hwrong to make a 
profit and that’ the man who makes one is a profiteer; in a free 
economy, you can only make a profit if you supply! something which 
the consumer wants at a price which he is able and willing to pay. 
If that profit is'‘large in a free economy—the qualification is necessary 
because if there is an element of monopoly the statement is no longer 
true—it is because you have supplied large quantities of what the 
public requires, and the probability is that the margin of-profit on each 
‘unit of [your production is infinitesimal. 

As to the necessity of the profit incentive, we must ask ourselves 
whether we have reached a point where we can depend on the vast 
majority of the community, solely out of a sense of social duty, to 
produce as much as they take out. The question answers itself. It 
does not happen even in war-time. We all know to our sorrow and 
irritation what the absence of competition ‘has meant in the quality 
of the service which the consumer can command. It still remains 
to ask whether we have reached a stage of economic development 
in which, granting the under-production due to the disappearance 
of the profit „motive but assuming a better distribution, there would 
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be a reasonable standard of living for all. That may have been true’ 
before the war for the major industrial and raw-material producing 
countries ; it is not true now even for them, and will not be again 
until a large part of-the. wasted production and capital depreciation 
of the last six years has been made good. And we are now much 
more conscious than we were of the mutual interdependence of the 
whole world, of the deplorably low standard of living (almost a 
standard of dying) of half the world’s population, of the intolerable 
burden of world slums, and of the immeénse economic effort which is 
still required before we begin to be complacent about the world’s 
production and distribution of wealth. We are driven, therefore, to 
infer that we dare not at this stage abandon that freedom of com- 
petition which has steadily and remarkably improved the standard of 
comfort in large areas over the last hundred years. 

- Thus we are led to the conclusion that so far as a principle is involved 
in this question it is not demonstrably in favour of the displacement of 
private enterprise, and that the onus probandi rests upon the 
nationaliser, as Mr. Morrison would agree, to show in each particular 
case the merits of his policy. That in turn drives us to ask-what 
constitutes merit in this context, and it may be suggested that the 
question which we have to ask ourselves is: Will State management 
or private enterprise conduce to greater efficiency, a factor which by 
and large is unaffected by ownership ? 

Before we glance at the current nationalisation programme let us 
consider some of the evils to which State enterprises are peculiarly 
exposed. A Government enterprise will not necessarily, but almost 
certainly, be a monopoly, and monopolies should not be created when. 
they are. not more or less natural. The vice of a monopoly is that 
there is no incentive after a certain point to produce more and more 
cheaply, and there is no guarantee that a State monopoly will be 
immune from it. Secondly, unless there is a strict system of account- 
ing, the monopoly, relying on what is popularly“supposed to be an 
inexhaustible public purse, will be run at a loss. Even if it is not run 
at a loss it may well fail to make a profit, and if the area of public 
ownership is greatly extended it is desirable that profits should be 
made at least equal in amount to those that were extracted from 
private owners by taxation. Thirdly, with the disappearance of 
normal commercial standards and incentives, there will be a lack of 
initiative, enterprise, and responsibility. Mere stability of tenure is 
in itself a moderator of initiative and even of diligent service. Our 
Civil Service is second to none for honesty and intelligence of adminis- 
tration, but neither here nor elsewhere has it initiated or invented 
anything in production. Turn a body of business managers and 
employees into servants of the State (with less body to kick and less 
soul to damn than a private corporation) and they will, like the dyer’s 
hand, become subdued to what they work in. Fourthly, every 
extension of State ownership swells the number of civil servants with 
votes. The growth of pressure groups to advance sectional interests 
is a sinister threat to the working of democratic institutions ;- they are 
to be found outside Government services, but they will be reinforced 
by the creation of a new army of officials. 

. With all their imperfections, with all their, attendant disabilities 
and drawbacks, what kinds of enterprise are most suited for the 
purpose of nationalisation ? How far is nationalisation justified in 
the case of the industries_and services scheduled for nationalisation 
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in this Parliament’s instalment of socialism ? It may be anjadvantage 
, to take them in order of difficulty and complexity, rather than to 
follow the Government’s programme, which, starting with the Bank of 
England, has made no ‘pretence of taking first things first.| 

The disadvantages of nationalisation are lowest where there is 
_ a monopoly, for monopolist management is inevitably infected with 
most of the mischiefs ‘which can be alleged against State! enterprise, 
though we should be on our guard against supposing that ithe evils of _ 
a monopoly, when it is not an inevitable or a proper one, disappear 
ipso facto when it is nationalised, We none of us have any difficulty 
in accepting tHe nationalisation of public utilities; competition is or 
should be restricted in them; it is important from the economic 
point of view|that they should provide cheap and efficient service 
for the whole community ; and it is highly desirable, and becoming 
more desirable| through the search for full or stable employment, that 
they should be planned and administered on a national scale. 

It may be doubted whether a private corporation would be dis- 
tinctly more efficient than the G.P.O. (though the efficiency of the 
G.P.O. is undoubtedly stimulated by the existence of large-scale 
private enterprises in comparable spheres), especially ifjit were de- 
barred from charging. either what the service cost or what the traffic 
could bear. On purely commercial grounds it is fantastic that it 


should cost the same to have a letter delivered in the next street or 


at the other end of the country ; on social and economic grounds it is 
fully justified | 

Much the same considerations apply to the generation of elec- 
tricity, which! has been controlled by the-State for long enough for - 
most people to forget it ; it is important that so far as possible cheap 
power should be available throughout the country. The’ provision 
of the necessary facilities in this case, moreover, calls for a capital 
expenditure which private enterprise would find it difficult to raise 
except on terms which would militate: against cheapness. And it 


need hardly be pointed out that the production of atomic energy for 
power, whichjis round the corner,. should on precisely the same grounds, 
reinforced by military considerations, be a national undertaking. 

Is the case as clear for the distribution of electricity and gas? 
Both kinds of service are in themselves natural and proper monopolies, 
and on that ground alone would be appropriately earmarked for 
nationalisation. But though an electricity company is exposed to no 
competition in the supply of electricity, and a gas company to none in 
the supply of gas, they do in many areas compete with| each other as 
offering the consumer alternative sources of heat and light, and that 
form. of competition has conferred great benefits, albeit somewhat 
patchily distributed, on the consumer. That particular spur to 
efficiency, will disappear with nationalisation, but the lresulting uni- 
` formity of supply and cheapness of capital extensions, even against the 
background lof atomic energy, may prove'to be factors which will more 
than suffice ito compensate for the loss. _ 

The nationalisation of the coal industry, already effected, raises - 
very different considerations. Let it first be observed that the ex- 
traction of coal is not a natural monopoly, and that no argument has 
been advanced ‘by the Government to persuade us that efficiency, 
that is the supply of cheap coal under reasonable conditions of work, 
will be enhanced by creating a monopoly rather than by enforcing 
amalgamations. The objections advanced in the aed Industrial 
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Enquiry of 1928 to nationalisation are as valid to-day as they were 
then ; if they have lost some of their force it is because in the interval 
the industry has gone from bad to worse, and the psychology of both 
owners and miners is such that a very large number of people, quite 
irrespective of their economic or political creeds, have despairingly 
arrived at the conclusion that State ownership-is the one remedy 
yet untried which may produce the coal we require. It is true that the 
modernisation of our coal mines will demand large capital expenditure 
and the necessary finance will be more easily raised by the Exchequer - 
than by private owners. But the State could, without damage to 
anything but doctrinaire principle, have lent money on conditions 
without acquiring ownership of the mines, and there was every reason 
why this course should have been preferred unless national ownership 
was likely to be more efficient. ; 

Very little was vouchsafed by the Government as the Bill passed. 
through Parliament to show how they intended to use the enormous 
powers which they have obtained through their triumphant majority. 

. No promise has been given that the mechanisation of the mines will not 
be impeded by trade union obstruction. The recent promise of a 
further improvement in“working ‘conditions is Dr. Johnson’s triumph 
of hope over experience. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Government will be any less ready than a private cartel to batten 
on the consumer by maintaining the less efficient producer in existence 
at the cost of the more efficient. Indeed it is obvious that the Govern- 

~ment will be under much more pressure than any private owners to 
keep open, for social or political ends, pits which should, on economic 
grounds, be shut and abandoned. In 1945 the cost of coal production 
varied from 56s. rod. per ton in Cumberland to 24s. 6d. in Leicester ; 

- doubts are legitimate as to whether our rulers will be ruthless enough 
to correct these discrepancies with the speed which is desirable if we 
are to have cheap fuel, without which we shall have dear industrial 
products. - tarts 

Further, without cheap coal our international trading difficulties 
will be sensibly aggravated. Not merely shall we have sacrificed 
exports of coal, an important item in the past in our balance of trade, 
because of our inability to compete with foreign suppliers; we may 
actually have to import coal from countries which’can produce more 
cheaply, or exclude imports, which would create well-nigh intolerable 
international friction and deprive British manufacturers of an advan- 
tage open to their foreign competitors. It need scarcely be added 
that every international trade difficulty, as we should know from our 
experience with Russia, is immensely magnified when a Government is 
one of the parties to the dispute. ; 

If the Government’s plan for transport stopped, with the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways probably few dovecots would be violently fluttered. 
The railway system of a small country is not demonstrably unsuitable 
for a monopoly run in the interest of the community—not, of course, 
in the interests of the railwaymen. The size of the undertakings 
involves in itself an almost complete divorce between ownership and 
management, so that the mere replacement of the shareholders by the 
Government need: not a priori have an adverse-effect on efficiency. 
But that cuts both ways ; there is no reason to suppose that the change 
of ownership in this country would conduce to greater efficiency, the 
supply: of cheap transport of the kind which the consumer desires ; 
nor does the test of experience elsewhere throw much light on the 
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question, for there are in the world efficient and inefficient State 
systems, efficient and inefficient private systems. ` 

Our own railway system is not demonstrably inefficient, ‘though it 

has had a hard task i in adjusting itself to_the new conditions arising 
out, of the new form of transport by motor. - Thé Government’s way 
of adjusting is to cut the Gordian knot’by nationalising all forms of 
` inland © transport, with‘ the possible exception of C licences and of 
coastal shipping! And this means that, precisely as in the Case of the 
coal mines, the (Government proposes to create a monopoly where no 
monopoly exists or is very clearly required. There has hitherto been 
a considerable degree of competition—some of it unfair to railway 
sharéholders—between ; road and rail, and the industrial consumer has 
undoubtedly benefited from the flexibility of transport and freedom 
of choice which! resulted. If the Government has its way! there can 
hereafter be no guarantee that the consumer of transport services will 
be supplied with them in the form which he finds cheapest and most 
_ convenient ; he may even be prohibited from providing his own 
transport, which he would be under no temptation to provide unless it 
were more economical.. C licences, if they escape at the moment, will 
eventually be denounced as unfair competition. ! 

The case for the nationalisation of railways, and still more of inland 

transport as alwhole, is not proven. There has not beén even an 
attempt to prove the case for nationalising large sections of the iron 
and steel industry. It will take the Government, not into an under- 
taking where competition is virtually non-existent or, relatively 
unimportant, as in railways.; not into a fairly homogeneous under- 
taking where a long-term policy, if it is the sound one, is pretty certain 
to.succeed, and day-to-day decisions based on expectation of profits 
are infrequent, such as. in the coalfields; and not.into an industry 
which is wholly or largely sheltered from foreign competition. It can 
perhaps not be fairly objected that in the case of steel and iron the 
Government is} intending to create a monopoly where none existed ; 
for ten years steel has, with Government encouragement, been making 
itself monopolistic and. restrictive. It can be fairly objected that a 
monopoly, from the standpoint of efficiency, is not necessarily or even 
probably better becatise it is operated by civil servants ; if, instead of 
destroying the|existing traces of monopoly, we are to protect our steel 
industry not only against, external but also against any vestige of 
“internal competition it is all Lombard Street to a China : ‘orange that 
its efficiency will continue to deteriorate. And there are two grave and 
inescapable consequences : firstly, other important industries which. 
depend on a competitive and efficient steel industry for their raw 
materials and equipment will also find their own efficiency and their 
. ability to sell [abroad impaired, and secondly, as in the case of coal, 
the Government will. sooner or later be embroiled as principals in: 
international économic friction. 

The Government has not proved.in any single case that} nationalisa- 
tion is calculated to enhance efficiency ;- the results of the initial 
experiments will certainly not be assessable when it will demand a 
further mandate for a second dose. But how inefficiently the State 
can manufacture, with every advantage in its favour; with unlimited 
finance and With compelling inducements to produce well—at any 
price—emerges from the inquiry. into tank production. The 
Economist's summing up of the report on tank production runs as 
follows: “The War Office’s job should have Bera to Plan. to have 
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something in two years’ time better than the enemy would have. 
Actually, they were usually trying to improvise something nearly as 
good as the enemy had six months ago. On top of these faults of 
foresight the Ministry of Supply piled faults of production planning. 
The worst of these seems to have been confusion of responsibility, 
wrong personnel and insufficient-consultation of the producers in the 
process of design. The manufacturers, with one exception, came out 
of the task well.” Absit omen ! 
ye ANDREW MCFApDYEAN. 


© ARAB NATIONALISM. 


HE growth of nationalism among the Arabs has become very 
| evident in the past two decades. The unfulfilled promises which 
- the British Government authorised Lawrence to make in the last 
war has set the aspirations of Arab nationalism afire. Anyone who has 
had the least to do with Eastern peoples will appreciate that unkept ` 
promises are the surest way to lose their respect. This seems now to be 
our unhappy position in the Middle East: someone has blundered. 
Howevér, we may take some comfort from the knowledge that we are 
not alone in our unpopularity. The Arabs and the Arabic-speaking 
people are most anxious to expel all western nations from their coun- 
tries. Ample evidence of the antipathy towards the French for instance 
has been.continually expressed by revolution in Syria and from time to 
_ time in Morocco. The Senussi of Cyrenaica waged guerilla warfare 
against the Italians for many years. For ourselves rebellions in Iraq, 
Palestine, Egypt and the Sudan should have provided a good enough 
hint that our room is preferred to our company. , 

The Pan-Islamic movement’s foremost object is the expulsion of all 
infidels from its territory. To support these words I will quote one 
example. Last year I was standing on the verandah of one of Cairo’s 
famous hotels. A strike, one of the many for which Egypt is famous, was 
in progress. The occasion was one in protest against the immigration of a 
further hundred thousand Jews to Palestine. A crowd of hooligans 
passed down the streets throwing stones at shop windows. They halted 
before a pharmacy owned by a Greek opposite the-hotel entrance, and 
devoted particular attention, to its windows and plate-glass doors. 
Not content with smashing them, they hurled stones into the flat of the 
owner situated over his shop. At the same time they shouted insults 
about him and his race. I happened to be with a friend who had 
‘resided for more than twenty-five years in Egypt. I pointed out to my. ., 
friend that if the riot (for it was nothing less) was anti-Jewish, surely it’ 
should be confined to the persons concerned. “ They are anti-everybody 
except themselves,” was his rejoinder. This I was to find later con- 
firmed by several Englishmen in business in Egypt who had been made 
the unfailing butt of mobs and could depend on a withering fire of 
stones in ever recurring riots. Iron shutters to their premises were as 
essential as a raincoat would be in England. during showery weather. 
And, needless to say, every bit as wise an investment. 

The bomb outrages earlier in the year resulting if the deaths of a 
number of Englishmen in Cairo and Alexandria are acts of terrorism 
aimed at an unwanted power. The refusal of the Egyptians to negotiate 
a further treaty and the impasse ‘which the Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions seem to have reached exhibit a strong desire.of the people to 
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divest themselves of the presence of a foreign power. They; demand an 
unconditional |severarice of relations and the complete right of the 
Egyptians to act as they wish in their own country. Thislattitude we - 
find uncompromising and has been réceived by us with mixed feelings. 
The assurances of the safety of the Canal which is imperative cannot 
wholly be relied on unless we provide that measure of protection with 
our own forces. A reopening of negotiations, it is hoped, will result in a 
compromise favourable to both parties, but for that we shall have to 
wait and see. ; | - 


The mannet in which we managed the situation in Palestine per- 


mitting unlimited Jewish immigration between’ 1933 and 1936 did 
nothing to increase our good relations with the Arabs.” They feel, and 
somehow one [cannot ‘help sympathising, that we have sold their coun- 
try to the Jews. Whereas acute feelings of Arab nationalism were 
absent in Palestine before 1930, our policy of unrestricted Jewish 
immigration during these four years set it alight and soon fanned the 
flames to white heat. In their rebellion against the government during 
the years from 1937-9 the Arabs were largely helped by| German and 
Italian arms and money. Acts of armed aggression and sabotage in a 
fight for their country resulted in the introduction of the! White Paper 
in 1939, and restricted Jewish immigration was the |consequence. 
The Arabs still-bitterly accuse us of partiality and for differing in our 
methods in relation to them and the Jews. Asa meansito stamp out 
rebellion, they state, we used barbaric methods of third degree and 
torture. Our: punitive measures they claim were ghoulish in the 
extreme. They point out that the Jews have committed acts of 
violence, and! their monstrous murders of innocent people has shocked 
the world. Nevertheless all these atrocities, they say, incite from us 
the mildest of treatment. They complain of the indiscriminate method 
by which we imprisoned hundreds of Arabs (under the Defence Regula- 
tions) without trial or the prospect of one. The Jews, they remind us, 
demand. an |enquiry to ‘be made for every arrest—and get it too. 
Dozens of Arabs were executed by orders of Military Courts for the 
crime of thel possession of a few rounds of ammunition! or a grenade. 
On the other hand the death sentence has been imposed on very few 

„Jews. The recent reprieve of the eighteen Jewish terrorists under 
sentence of death and the commuting of their sentence to one of life 
imprisonment is sure to intensify the feelings of the Arabs against a , 
policy of partiality, for under the circumstances it cannot appear as 
anything less., . i 

All this has created a doubt in their minds as to the real value of 
-.. British justice and equity. In a country where the inexorable law of an 
~ eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth has existed for many centuries, 
our system of partiality, discrimination, expediency, or whatever other 
name we choose to call it, is not understood. That they have just cause 
or not for tHeir indignation I leave it to the reader to decide. Whatever 
the verdict,| the position is that the Arabs looked to another power to 
help them in their struggle against the Jews~and ‘to achieve their’ 
national aspirations. Before the war the Germans appealed to them 
owing to their anti-semitic policy. The Italians werejalways viewed 
` with suspicion since the atrocities of Graziani in Cyrenaica had become 
known. Not the same coŭülľd be said of the Egyptian attitude towards 
the Italians. They had as strong a leaning towards the Malans as they 


had to the Germans. S 


A pan-Islamic movement. in the Middle East determined to break 
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the yoke of alien rule even at the risk of a German Alliance. This”: 
alliance was only prevented by the presence of our superior military 
forces in Egypt at the time. Nevertheless the Egyptians took no pains 
to conceal their attachment to and affection for the Nazis. Those of 
us who were in Egypt at-the time will always have occasion-to remember 
when Rommel knocked at the gates of Alezandria. Alexandrenes and. 
Cairenes in anticipation of his arrival draped flags with the ominous . 
Swastika from their windows fo the chorus of “ We want Rommel ”’— 
leaving little doubt in our minds’of the real sympathies of the people. 
AL this, like most occurrences in the Middle East, has been a nine 
days’ wonder. The German Empire has crashed to its inevitable ruin, 
and the Arabs look round again for another nation to.foster their case 
‘for nationalism. Russia has been approached and her aid requested for 
the Arabs in Palestine to express themselves in their own country. I 
. say express themselves,'and, unless a scheme is evolved for the pro- 
tection of Arabs from Jewish entérprise, the outcome is inevitable. 
The Arab has neither the wealth nor ability to compete with the Jew, ` 
and the conflict of the two races in Palestine is, to say the least, 
economically unequal. There is no doubt that it will only'be a question. , 
of time before he is overrun and dominated. The institution of separate 
Jewish and Arab states is expected to provide the answer. One can 
only hope that it is,-and although it savours much of choosing the 
lesser of two evils, the alternative seems to be civil war with the 
neighbouring Arab countries joining.in. E ~ 
The old question- keeps on cropping up: Who has the greater right 
to, Palestine, the Arab or the Jew? Various answers have been sug- 
gested, and not the least fatuous comes-from the Jew. The usual trend 
of reasoning is,that Palestine belongs to the Jews because they were 
there thousands of years ago. It can be just as fatuously supposed that 
- the Italians have a claim to Britain because it was conquered by the 
Romans so many years B.C. The discord between the Arabs them- 
selves weakens their nationalism, which is real enough. The Christian 
Arabs, of whom there are a large number in-Palestine and Syria, live in - 
‘fear of the Moslems. Civilisation and tolerance, however, of late years 
has done much to alleviate the antipathy between the religions. In any 
' case the danger does not exist to’the same radical degree asin regard to _ > 
Moslems and Hindus in India. The road: to unitary nationalism of ` 
Arab countries is a long one, with many obstacles. Suspicion and 
` “mistrust among the Arab countries has to be first abolished. Individual 
power in some cases has to be ceded to a central government. The 
political unity of the Arabs is desirable-for racial and religious reasons.’ 
Yet all those natural difficulties -are present to a race whose ideals and 
aspirations are one, though fate has kept apart for many centuries. 
Despite the desire to break with the peoples from the West, the 
„great benefits which it brought to-the Arabs is in evidence every day. 
A Western code of justice has, on the whole, brought a greater degree? - 
of protection to countries subjected to the iniquities of bribery and 
corruption and the despotic powers exercised by tyrants. Science and - 
medicine from the West has eradicated disease and allayed much pain 
~and suffering. Hospitals, schools, roads and thriving industries.are only 
a few of the many benefits of a Western civilisation which meet the 
-eye in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Algeria and Morocco. In many ways 
these countries owe much to their Western masters. i 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, occupied by the Italians for a number of 
years, illustrate the maxim of “ give the devil his due.” Civilisation, 
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‘engendered, by Italian energy and initiative, has made inroads into the 
desert. Cultivation and trees have’in-many parts taken the place of 
sand and stony hills. Given another half a century, the extent to which 
these countries would have benefited by Italian industry can well be 
appreciated by: those who. know these parts and the indolent character 
of their inhabitants: War, the great destroyer and changer of condi- 
tions, has turned the tide. The Arab‘and his goat are rapidly assisting 
the desert to reclaim its own. With’ the merciful protection of the 
Agricultural [Department of the British Military Administration of 
certain areas} the signs of civilisation will endure. Our departure from 
these countries and their return to the Arabs would signal destruction. 
Yet despite thé apparent absence of ambition on the ipart of these 
peoples, the seeds of nationalism have taken firm root. Their claim for 
independence is comparable in force to that of their more enlightened 
brethren of Egypt and Syria. The future of Arab countries seems to be 
with the Arab League and their unity under one flag. With this unity 
and the large resources they possess, their resurrection to their former 
greatness is a hope for the future. 





ALAN SCOTT. 
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a HIS| study of the grouping and regrouping di the United 
| Nations between 1812 and 1822,” writes Mr. Nicolson in his 
very, topical book,* “ makes no claim to original research.”” That 
does not matter, for the sources have been so thoroughly explored that 
there can be little of importance to be discovered. Fresh interpretations 
of familiar material from different angles are always welcome, for no 
historian can éver hope to say the last word on such a majestic theme as 
the overthrow of Napoleon. The author brings to his task not only an 
attractive style and a capacity for lucid arrangement but lifelong 
familiarity with international problems and the technique of diplomacy. 
As the son of a distinguished Ambassador, an ex-member of the diplo- 
matic service, and the author of one of the best’books onthe making of 
peace in 1919, he has seen a good deal of history in the making. He has 
. also learned|from, direct experience how large a part in ithe pattern of 
events is played by personal factors—the likes and dislikes, the vanities 
and rivalries among the leading actors on the world stage. Page after , 
page, with merely’ the change of names, might be an analysis of our 
present discontents. ‘Revolutions, as the saying goes, change every- 
thing except the human heart. 
The curtain rises in 1812 with the retreat, from Moscow which struck 
the first shattering | blow at the Napoleonic Empire, and: we pass on to 
the formation: of the Grand Alliance which made possible the crowning 
mercies: of Leipzig and Waterloo. Looked at in broad) perspective it 
might appear as the almost automatic defensive combination of the 
various states which at different times had been defeated or menaced 
` bya megalomaniac í of genius. But this is to over-simplify a complicated 
story, as “Mr. Nicolson shows in his skilful analysis of the nuances of 
policy and i in his careful chronology of events. That the Big Four— 
England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia—all wanted the overthrow of 
their commen enemy is true enough, but they wished for many. other 
- things as well. Each state desired something for itself, and none of them 
- wished to see any of its partners growing dangerously strong. What we 
* The Congrlss of Vienna: A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-1822. Constable, 18s. 
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are witnessing therefore is the evolution and interaction of two domi- 
nant themes—the successful co-operation against the Corsican adven- 
turer whose pathological ambitions had become intolerable, and the 
unsuccessful attempt to preserve the uhity of the victors after the 
thunder of the’ guns had ceased. The reader closes the book with 
mingled feelings—satisfaction that the insane attempt.to dominate 
Europe had failed once again, and disappointment that national 
selfishness, suspicion and ambition, prevented the organisation of the 
exhausted Continent on sensible co-operative lines. 

That Napoleon was “ the greatest of historic men,” as Acton asserted, 
is generally agreed. But what of those by whom he was overthrown ? 
Not one of them possessed genius, though Wellington comes nearest to 
him in stature. Frederick William III, a good husband, a good father, 
and a good patriot, is little more than a shadow, and Mr. Nicolson 
evidently finds it impossible to be interested in him. Stein and Harden-__ 
berg are impressive figures, but at Vienna the voice of Prussia, the 


junior partner of Russia, never carried much weight. That leaves four . — 


remarkable figures on each of whom Mr. Nicolson lavishes all the, 
resources of his art—-Alexander, Metternich, Castlereagh, Talleyrand. 
They differed as widely from each other as Clemenceau, Wilson and 
Lloyd George a century later at Paris. All of them except Talleyrand 
gaze at us in the portraits (reproduced in this volume) painted by Sir - 
Thomas Lawrence at the request of the Prince Regent and now hanging 
in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor. An Englishman may perhaps be 
forgiven for preferring the open and well-cut features of the British 
Foreign Secretary. The Tsar was getting fat,.and there is something 
a little sly in the face of the Austrian statesman. 

None of the Big Four presents such difficulties to the historian as 
Alexander, for none possessed such a complicated character or passed 
through so many intellectual and emotional phases. There is little to 
connect the attractive, youthful idealist—the pupil of the Swiss La 
Harpe and the friend of, the Pole Adam Czartoryski—with the morose 
reactionary of the closing years. Mr. Nicolson is clearly not attracted, - 
but he makes an effort to be just. A psychiatrist, he suggests, would 
decide that among his great gifts and qualities he lacked the faculty of- 
co-ordination. ‘‘ Tainted as he was with his father’s insanity, he was 
afflicted with split personality or schizophrenia which in his later years 
degenerated into depressive mania. Napoleon at St. Helena attributed 
to duplicity or affectation the successive sincerities which had confused 
his policies and actions, calling him a Byzantine of the decadence or 
the Talma of the North. .What Metternich described as the periodical 
evolutions of the Tsar’s mind were none the less sincere phases of 
conviction. . . . As these successive impulses were contradictory, a 
marked impression of inconstancy and dissimulation was conveyed. .. . 
Had his character been as firm as his intelligence was rapid, had his 
protestations of saintliness not been marred by the personal habits of 
a voluptuary, had he been able to adjust the requirements of his Empire ` 
to that spirit of self-sacrifice which he demanded of others, then indeed - 
he might have become the representative and even the leader of those 
hidden. forces which stirred in the first four decades of the nineteenth 
century.” For two memorable years, from the invasion of Russia in the 
summer of 1812 to the occupation of Paris in the spring of 1814, he had 
the ball at his feet, the trusted and resolute ruler of a great nation which 
had magnificently repulsed a brutal assault and had played a leading 
part in the liberation of Europe. He could be charming enough when 
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he liked, but he belonged to the class of people who do ita improve on 
acquaintance. In London, which he visited from Paris inl 1814, he made 
himself unpopular, and his prestige rapidly diminished at Vienna, 
owing not only to his designs of aggrandisement but to his hysterical fits 
of rage and his disreputable flirtations. . His brief and undignified 
subjection to the mystical influence of Mme de Krudéner is treated 
without sympathy. 

Metternich’ s portrait is easier r to paint, yet the variety of interpreta- 
tions even during the last two. decades suggests the difficulty of reaching - 
an agreed verdict. Srbik’s monumental biography has said all that can 
be said for that accomplished performer, though when jhe credits him 
with a definite system.of political ideas he goes too far for most of his 
fellow experts. Mr. Nicolson holds the’ balance evenly between his 
Conservative admirers, such as Mr. Algernon Cecil, and the denigration 
inspired by|nineteenth-century Liberalism. “ In his attitude both to 
internal and external affairs the whole of Metternich’s political theory 
can be summarised in the word equilibrium. . The only. antidote to 
the disarrangemenits of revolution was the ‘sacred word stability. 
Similarly in international affairs the Balance of Power|was an almost 
cosmic principle. Without internal and external equilibrium there could 

` be no repose, and repose was essential to the normal happiness of man.’ 
His fundamental error was to imagine that the breathing space instinc- 
tively désired after the protracted agony and confusion ‘of the Great 
War could satisfy the younger generation who wanted to build a brave 
new world lon the principles of national independence, constitutional 
self-government, and the Rights of Man proclaimed in 1789. On the 
other hand! “ he sincerely and consistently believed inj the Concert of 
Europe as] something transcending the particular interests of the 
individual European States.” That he was not°an Austrian but a 
Rhinelander by birth made it easier for him to take wide views. In 
some respects he may be described as a good European, though no 
statesman was ever so wise and so immaculate as he believed himself 
to be. Albert Sorel once described Metternich and Chateaubriand, as 
les deux grands infatués du siécle. 

Mr. Nicolson is not temperamentally a hero-worshipper, but the 
admiration| of Castlereagh’s sanity and moderation, which he shares 
with our leading specialist, Sir Charles Webster, is frequently expressed. 
“ I go to Vienna,” ‘declared the British Foreign Minister, “ not to bring 
home trophies of victory but to restore Europe to the paths of peace.’ 
To this admirable programme he courageously adhered despite all 
obstacles in the Congress itself, in Parliament, and;in the British 
Cabinet. The troubles of Europe, in his view, arose from the abuse of 
power by one or other state strong enough to impose its will on weaker 

i communities by threats of war or by war itself. The;remedy was as 
plain as the evil— to safeguard the general security of Europe by 
creating a balance.of power such as would render it impossible for any 
_ single nation to contemplate a successful war.” Thatithis policy was 

as much in|the interest.of his own country as of the rest of the world in 
no way diminishes’ its merits, for powerful aggressors. are the enemies of 
mankind. |‘ Having nothing to win and much to lose, Great Britain 
became anjessentially conservative and therefore: peace-loving nation. 
She was strong enough to discourage aggression in others and vulnerable 
enough not to practise aggression herself; and, dreading above all 
things the domination of the Continent by a ‘single militarist power, she 
scene herself throughout the nineteenth century si the interests 
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of small nations and the encouragement of liberal institutions. It is 
thus a mistake to regard the balance of power as some iniquitous 
plotting of forces ; it was rather the achievement of such a distribution 


_ of strength as would render aggression by any single country a policy of 


the greatest uncertainty and danger.” Castlereagh,’ orie of the least 
‘vain and showy of men, cared little for public opinion and even less for 


` popular applause, but he would have been happy to read such an 


accurate and sympathetic interpretation of his guiding principle more 
than a century after his death. Since the idea of the balance of power 
has inspired British policy for over four centuries and inspires it to-day, 
it is worth an effort both at home and abroad to understand its real 
meaning. 

Talleyrand’s skill is fully recognised, for.in the space of a few months 
he enlarged the Big Four into the Big Five by the addition of France. 
Of course, like other statesmen who achieve success, he had luck on his 
side. Having deserted Napoleon long before his downfall and having 
worked untiringly and effectively for a Bourbon restoration, he was, 


‘politically speaking, persona grata to the Powers which had overthrown 


the tyrant. Having abandoned her conquests in the Peace of Paris, 
described by Mr. Nicolson as “ amazingly lenient,” France had little 
more to lose, and her desire for European stability was as sincere as 
that of Castlereagh himself. Mirabeau had described him in his pre-1789 
years as a silk purse filled with dung, but, like Mirabeau himself, he 
combined a first-rate brain and statesmanlike ideas with a third-rate 
character. Mr. Nicolson rightly declines to dismiss him as nothing 
better than a dexterous opportunist. “ Undoubtedly he was both 
versatile and corrupt, but in his_desire to give peace to France and 
Europe he was abundantly. consistent and sincere.” That is also. the 
verdict of Mr. Duff Cooper in his well-known biography. Talleyrand - 
was self-seeking, scandalously avaricious, and cynically immoral, but 
he never ceased to be in a broad sense a French patriot. 

Though half the volume is devoted to the Congress itself, Mr. Nicolson 
wisely devotes little space to the glittering frivolities of its social life. 
“ Le Congrès ne marche pas, il danse,’’ commented the witty old Prince 
de Ligne ; but, like most other celebrated mots, it is only partially true. 
A good deal of solid work was accomplished, mostly before Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba. -In Mr. Nicolson’s opinion it would be an error to 
imagine that the statesmen of 1814 were more cynical or selfish, more 
ignorant or unintelligent, than their successors of IgIg or 1946. Of 
course they all stressed and strove for their special interests, and 
equally naturally some states possessed larger appetites than others. 
Alexander, like Catherine the Great, desired as big a slice of Poland as 
possible, and Prussia, inheriting a lifelong ambition of Frederick the 
Great, thirsted to annex the whole of Saxony. As is the way of peace 
congresses, the Big Four quickly broke into rival groups—Russia and 
Prussia in one camp, England and Austria, supported by France, in the 
other. Austria dreaded the preponderance of her old rival Russia which 
would result from her complete domination over Poland, while England 
had no wish to see the subjection of Germany to Prussia which seemed 
likely to result from the annexation of the whole of Saxony. 

“ Few doubted during those anxious December days,” writes Mr. 
Nicolson, “ that war might at any moment break out between *the 
former allies.” At this moment Talleyrand proposed to Metternich and 
Castlereagh that they should sign a secret treaty of allidnce against 
Russia and Prussia, and the agreement was concluded on January 3rd, 
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1815. “The Coalition is dissolved,” he reported in jubiliation to 
Louis XVIII ; “ France‘is-no longer isolated.” When the existence of 
the Treaty, though not its terms, leaked out, the dark clouds dispersed, 
for neither Russia nor Prussia was prepared to push her claims to the 
point of a European war. -The balance, of power was preserved. The 


` Treaty of. Vienna was signed after the agitdting intermezzo of the 


Hundred Days and the final decision at’ Waterloo, but the sharp 
national:antagonisms revealed in the Vienna discussions held out little 
prospect-of trustful co-operation in the coming years of peace. ` 

The Holy Alliance, the favourite project of the Tsar, contemptuously 
described by Castlereagh as “a piece of sublime mysticism and non- 
sense,” and by Metternich as “ a loud-sounding nothing,” was not taken 
seriously by| anyone except its author. It was indeed nothing but a 
sorry farce. | On the other hand the system of periodical conferences 
between the Big Four arranged before the final collapse of Napoleon was 
a useful invention, though it had lost its vitality before Castlereagh, 
worn out by work and worry, committed suicide in 1822. When 
Canning, his! successor at the Foreign Office, spoke of Metternich as the 


- greatest rogue and liar in Europe, and Metternich denounced Canning 


as a malevolent meteor, the pretence of allied unity was finally aban- 
doned and the old familiar struggle for power was openly resumed. It is 
here that Mt. Nicolson rings down the curtain. The first expériment in . 
the organisation of Europe had failed ; the second had to wait till the 


end of the lfirst world war and was also a failure. Will the third, 


initiated at San Francisco, enjoy a happier fortune ? We must hope for 
the best, but this thoughtful narrative is not very encouraging. Its 
main lessons emerge so clearly that there is no need for the author to 
rub them in. They are the immense difficulty of preserving a Grand 
Alliance when its primary purpose has been achieved, and the inestim- 
able value ko the world of statesmen possessing the skill and the 
courage, the insight and the foresight, to work for long-range solutions 
rather than|for-the fleeting triumphs of domination and prestige. 
ns G. P. Goocu. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA IN GERMANY. 


T is by fesis time generally acknowledged that the problem of 
I Germany cannot be solved by disarmament and the destruction 
of industries. The only hope for the peace of the world lies in a 
fundamental change of heart among the entire German people. 
Religion ard education are therefore the main factors to be con- 
sidered by|those who at -present control German life. The con- 
ventional view of politicians is that religion and all “ spiritual values ” 
are the department of the churches ; education is a separate category 
and concerns chiefly the provision of new text-books in history and 
geography for schools. Education of this sort is no doubt of primary 
importance}for those in statu pupillari, but it takes no account of the 
mature population. ; A 
English people perhaps hardly realise that in Germany music and 
drama stand for sometliing that can almost be called a religion in 
itself. In {England they are classed as “entertainment”; their 
highest achievements are súbjected to taxation ‘no less than their 
lowest, and this can-be, logically defended on the grounds that both 
are in fact| industries conducted on a commercial basis. It is only 
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recently that music and drama have come to be’ regarded, and that 
only by the more advanced thinkers, as desirable factors in the general 
education of the young. In Germany music aboye all arts, and drama 
too, in a lesser degree, have been for the last ‘two, centuries or more 
what the Germans call a mythos or myth. For a fullte explanation of 
what a “ myth ” means to them the reader must be“referred to Dr. 
Stirk’s essay on Myths, Types and Propaganda in the collection, entitled 
The German Mind and Outlook (London, Chapman & Hall}.r945). 
Here it must suffice to quote merely two German definitions—(z) “a 
symbolic idea with life-renewing force,” (2) “ Myth is the word and the 
vision which tells about the Volk and God, about what has really 
happened ” (Gundolf). For the ordinary English reader we may 
describe the mythos as a mystical belief, seldom a religious dogma, but 
certainly held with a complete inward surrender which religious 
dogma in general obtains but rarely. Al Germans, whether musical 
or not, are firmly convinced that music is a special gift of God or of 
Nature to the German people. It is their mission to create music, 
and the music of other nations is hardly to be called music at all. 
Italian music, appropriately symbolised by La Traviata, is mere- - 
tricious ; French music only for drawing-room decadents. One may 
be sure that any German critic will write of Debussy and Ravel, and 
Couperin too perhaps, as blasierte Salonmenschen. The rest of music, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Chinese or Scotch, has merely the quaintness of 
peasant arts and crafts; it is all exotesche Musik. The only real 
music is German music. And it is of course agreed, even by the rest 
of the Continent as well, that England is “ the land without music.” 
The mythos has a political parallel, though perhaps hardly worthy of so 
dignified a name as mythos: Germany is always right, and whatever 
goes wrong in the world is always ultimately the fault of England - 

It will be said, of course; that no thinking people really hold these 
political vieWs seriously ; but the man in the street certainly accepts 
them without thinking, and the newspapers which cater for him — 
encourage him to do so. In the world of music and drama the mythos 
is undoubtedly accepted wholeheartedly by the vast majority of | 
serious people, professional as well as amateur, though there is cer- 
tainly a handful of artistic people who are capable of an international 
outlook, and in the musical profession there are many who, if by 
chance they meet an English musician who gives proof of his ability, 
will recognise it with sincere cordiality as well as with surprise. The ` 
Continental disbelief in English music has often been galling to English 
musicians, but it is a matter of secondary importance. If we wish 
to eradicate it we must raise our-own artistic standards. To eradicate 
the mythos of German music is neither possible nor even desirable. 
We must acknowledge it as a basic factor in German national life, and 
we ourselves should indeed do well to follow the German example, 
for we shall never raise our own artistic standards until we have made 
music a national religion in itself. . 

The mythos of German music can be traced a long way back, but its 
full flowering dates from the age of Beethoven, who is the supreme 
exponent of music as a religion. Beethoven, as Donald Tovey said, 
is a preacher. He himself acknowledged Handel as the source of his 
own prophetic vocation, and it was through Handel and Beethoven 
that we. English gradually learned, during the course of the last 
century, to understand in some measure the religious attitude to 
music. About fifty years ago it became permissible to hold concerts 
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on Sundays in this country, and that date marked the beginning of a 
new musical era. But in Germany the corresponding era began a 
hundred yearş earlier poth for musie and for drama, while in England 
the religious attitude” to drama has even now hardly become per- 
ceptible. The- age of Goethe and Beethoven in Germany is, roughly 
speaking, the | period between the two great revolutionary years 1789 
and 1848,.the German romantic period. The Romantic movement 
affected Germany more profoundly than any other country ; it was 
the mystical inspiration of German political life. And. in Germany 
both music and drama dominated the Romantic movement far more 
than in any other country ; they contributed powerfully to the fervent 
concentration |on Deutschtum, which meant something far more inward 
and spiritual jthan the mere sense of Germany as a united political 
entity. On thé political side there was the War of Liberation against 

- Napoleon ; on the cultural side the purification of the German language 
from the French influences which had dominated the age of Frederick 
the Great. The musical purification is less generally appreciated, for 
German musical historians have done their best to minimise the 
extent to which Germany was indebted to French and Italian music. 
The normal operatic repertory, as a matter of historical fact, was almost 
entirely Italian and French; Weber, as conductor at Dresden, had 
just as hard a struggle to induce his audiences to listen to Mozart, 
-Beethoven and Spohr as Mr. Collingwood had on behalf of Stanford, 
Ethel Smyth and Vaughan Williams at Sadler’s Wells. In Italy the 
Romantic movement was almost entirely political, in France it was a; 
wild riot of individualism, in England confined to a small group, 
secretive, contemplative and philosophical; in Germany it was a 
national movement embracing all the arts and pursued with intense 
religious devotion. And historically it coincided with exactly that 
period when music and drama in England were at their lowest-depths 
of degradation. 

Germany atj this moment is preparing for another war of liberation, 
but it need not of necessity be a war in the ordinary sense of the word. 
As in N apoleon’ s days, the Germans feel that they want to be “ free ” 
but it has been their misfortune that they have never understood what 
they wanted. | What they need is spiritual liberation. They had the 
opportunity of it after 1918, made indeed some pursuit of it, but soon 
threw it away; that age produced no second Goethe or Beethoven. 
The previous war had left Germany more or less untouched ; the mere 
change to a republican government made really very little difference 
to the lives of|ordinary Germans. This war has left a sense of almost 
complete annihilation ; practically the whole of life and culture has to 
be rebuilt. It is significant that (as far as one can learn) music and 
drama seem already to have been reorganised with perhaps more 
energy and more success than the common necessities of civilised. life. 

It is very difficult for any private individual living in England 
to form an adequate idea of what is actually going on in the cultural 
life of Germany to-day. No sort of official report seems to have been 
published, and it is very rare to find even stray articles in the Press 
dealing with these matters, if only in a superficial way; one is de- 
pendent almost entirely on private correspondents, both British and 
German, who jare naturally unable to see the situation as a whole. 
It would certainly be unjust to make any adverse criticism of what has 
actually been done by the British military authorities. To the official 
mind music and the theatre, of all kinds, are “ entertainments ” which 
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it is impossible to grade according to their various artistic standards. 
The-first consideration of the authorities is naturally the welfare of 
their own Forces, and from a “welfare” point of view “ entertain- 
ments ” are a valuable prophylactic against the temptations of the 
streets. Some perhaps may even be considered “educational.” 
There is a clear distinction between “ entertainments ” for the Forces 
and those for the Germans. Entertainment for the Forces was for 
some time provided by ENSA, but has now been handed over to Army 
Welfare, and'on the musical side it is being provided more and more 
by German musical organisations. But any sort of collaboration | 
between British and German musicians is discouraged, if not actually 
forbidden. This may have been necessary at first for disciplinary 
reasons, but one can only hope that as time goes on all forms of artistic 
co-operation between British and Germans will be encouraged as 
much as possible. z i 

With the entertainment of the occupying Forces this article is not 
concerned. The Germans have rightly been left to organise their own 
musical and dramatic activities, though under political supervision. 
The political antecedents of every German organiser afe very carefully 
scrutinised, and all activities are carefully watched for any sort of 
political tendency, but apart from this the Germans are left to do 

- what they please. ` The general impression among German musicians 
and theatre people seems to be that the British on the whole have 
treated them very well, and they regard them with gratitude rather 
than with hostility. The occupying Forces happen. quite by chance 
to include a certain small number of officers with a keen interest in 
music, sometimes with professional experience, and at the same time ` 
with a humane outlook on life. They have done excellent work for 
German music and it has been generously appreciated ; but all this 
is a mere accident. German entertainments in general have been’ 
placed under the official supervision of Mr. Ashley Dukes, and he is 
probably the best possible man to supervise the theatre, having had a 
long experience of practical theatrical work combined with a cos- 
mopolitan outlook and a vast erudition in dramatic literature. He 
happens also to be an enthusiastic lover of good music; but it is no 
disparagement of him to suggest that it would be desirable to appoint a 
musician of corresponding calibre to take over the musical side of his 
work, since drama and music, even within the limits of the British 
Zcne, must, taken together, be a larger field of action than any one 
man, however gifted, can adequately survey and control. 

The classical theatre, Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare too, has 
always been a sort of religion to Germans, and it needs to be carefully 
fostered, especially now, when the cinema is a dangerous rival to all 
the living theatre and a form of entertainment devoid of all spiritual 
values. And it would be a most desirable thing that the British 
Government should establish a permanent English theatre somewhere 
in Germany. Visits of touring companies are not enough; and it 
mast be an English theatre not for the British Forces but for the 

- German public, playing a nightly repertory of the English classics 
from Marlowe to Maugham, for education rather than merely for 
entertainment. English audiences would have little use for an educa- 
tional theatre, but the Germans have no fear of education, and Germans 
have assured me that such a theatre would be packed every night. 
But it must maintain the highest possible standards, so as to be a 
permanent exhibition of the best English plays, the best English acting 
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and pronunciation, and an ee too of the best Engines culture, 
feeling and fnanners. ` or 

The musical life of German’ -is not limited to the opera house and 
the concert hall. ` A supervisor of music must direct and advise on all 
forms‘of popular music, professional schools, universities and schools 
in general,.as well as the music of the churches, because in all these 
places music: js: continually influencing the “ German mind and out- 
look.” - 

In the disrupted Germany of to-day music is in fact the greatest 
of all.spiritual forces. The churches can only divide Germans one 
from another|; music alone can unite Protestants, Catholics, Jews 
and unbelievers, and, if rightly directed, lead them towards that ideal 
sense of community to which Mozart first pointed the way in The Magic 
Flute. And German music needs wise direction at this moment 
because Germans are always inclined to interpret it symbolically ; it 
would be perfectly easy for astute conspirators to utilise music to foster 
another National-Socialist revolution. But a policy of prohibition 
is more dangerous than one of liberty ; Germany has already suffered 
too long under it, arid the Germans can only be re-educated by a 
drastic reductic n of the things which are polizetlich verboten. Whatever 
is forbidden is automatically desired, and the reactionary governments 
of a hundred years ago only made themselves ridiculous by prohibiting 
the Marseillasve, which in those days was the symbol not of united 
France but of universal brotherhood. It is to our own political interest 
to see Germany spiritually regenerated, and the best way for us to 
bring this about is to foster all possible co-operation between them and 
ourselves in alll artistic activities. This can -be done more easily and 
effectively in music than in any other art. Musicians of all natioris 
can join together in actual Pe There must be no more ban 
on musical “ fraternisation ” ; sand we shall find Germans perfectly 
willing to co- operate if they can only feel certain that English musicians 
take their art no less seriously than they do themselves. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 
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HE discussions upon the National Health Service Bill have 

| brought into prominence the difficult problem,of the relationship 

of the vo luntary services to State services. On the one hand it 

has been said that the Government’s proposals will kill the voluntary 

spirit. That, oj course, is an exaggeration as no Government can 

kill the spirit which is in the life blood of the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. Morrison Sa a ‘member of the Coalition Government) with 

careful responsibility speaking on the Beveridge report and with 
special reference|to the voluntary hospitals said : 

“ This is alcountry in which it is well to understand that there. will 
always be a lot. of voluntary effort of one sort and another—voluntary 
effort, voluntary social service, voluntary public service. If it dies in 
this country,| democracy is dead.” 

(February 18th, 1943. 386 House of Commons’ Debates 2040). 
The most that can be argued with exactitude against the Government’s 
plans is that th proposed organisation of the hospital services may 
diminish the opportunities for voluntary service. There is no doubt 
that the voluntary hospitals represent in mind of the public the 
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embodiment of the voluntary goodwill which is the pride and heritage 
of the British people. Up and down the country the extension of the . 
voluntary hospital accompanied by the widening of the scope of its 
services has been the outward and visible sign of the growth of the 
community. The cottage hospital has been developed into a general 
hospital as the rural district has become a borough. From those 
districts in particular has come the opposition to the Bill which has 
been expressed with the loudest voice. It is not so marked in the 
large towns where the local authorities have been developing their own 
hospitals which also enlist a large volume of work as part of the 
voluntary services contributed to thé local government of the country. 
In these two groups the political opponents of the present Government 
-are strongly represented, but there is also a third group in which their 
supporters form a large majority. The contributory schemes.which 
-have grown to a remarkable scale in recent years have been dependent 
for their success upon the enthusiasm anda hard work of a body of men 
and women who have given freely from their hard-earned leisure-to the 
collection of weekly payments and to a large part of the clerical work 
and organisation. As the financial arrangements have developed 
these associations from becoming a means of support to the voluntary 
hospitals while retaining that object as their primary aim have also 
relieved their members from any payment for which they might become 
legally liable for maintenance in rate-supported hospitals. The 
proposals of the Government in their financial aspects are merely a 
natural evolution on those lines which are characteristic of progress 
in this country. The voluntary contributions to these hospital 
associations have tended to be more in ihe nature of an insurance so 
that it is a natural transition to cover the hospital treatment in the 
general national insurance to which the beneficiaries make a con- 
tribution. : 

Although the National Health Service Bill may reduce the oppor- 
tunities for voluntary service in supplying the finance—notably, for 
example, by terminating the employment of flagsellers whose job is 
worthy of a better judgment than the scorn normally poured upon it— 
the proposed organisation will provide many opportunities for volun- 
tary service on Regional Hospital Boards, Boards of Governors, 
Executive Councils and other bodies: The danger rather in this 
connection is that there may not be enough laymen forthcoming to 
counter-balance the professional representation, largely medical, which 
is a marked feature of the measure. It is a well-established principle 
in this country that a man does not exercise control in matters affecting 
his own personal interests and this principle is not-clearly established . 
in the Bill. In addition-it must be remembered that the welfare of 
the patient is the paramount consideration and that needs to be safe- 
guarded, by the representatives of the community comprising the 
patients. It may be that the volume of opportunities for voluntary 
service may be reduced under the Bill, but greater demands are likely 
to be made upon those called upon to provide it when the Act comes 
into operation. 

The agitation which has centred upon the hospital service has 
diverted attention from the primary object of the Bill which is to 
establish a comprehensive health service. In the part devoted to the 
provision of health services by the local health authorities there is a 
definite recognition of the work of voluntary organisations. The 
principal example is contained in section 25, which provides : 
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“Tt shall be the duty. of every lócal authority to.make provision 
in their area, whether by making arrangements with voluntary 
organisations for the employment by those organisations, or by them- 
selves employing nurses, for securing the attendance of nurses on 


persons who require nursing in their own homes.” i 


There is thus legislative recognition of the work of voluntary organisa- 
tions and the body which occupies a leading position in this branch 
of the health ` services is the Queen’s Institute for District Nursing. 
It provides a practical example of the relationship of voluntary to 
State social services, which has formed the object of a valuable study 
by the Nufield| College Social Reconstruction Survey. The volume ` 
- definitely omitted the voluntary hospitals but it included a somewhat 
inadequate appreciation of the work of district nurses. 

Miss Bourdillon (now Mrs. Baber), the general editor of this volume 
on Voluntary Social Services, devoted ‘a chapter to the needs of the 
countrymen in which she referred to the district nurse on the basis of a 
generalisation that in urban areas her work is normally divided out 
amongst specialists, who are almost always in the direct service of the 
local authority. | This is far too sweeping a statement, but for the 
moment it is sufficient to note the place which Mrs. Baber accords to 
the voluntary organisation as “‘ contributing something of social value 
to the village community. The Voluntary District Nurse is one of 
the ‘ figures’ of village society, the committee of the local association 
appoints and employs her, is responsible for her comfort and well-- 
being, and often! owns the house where she lives. The funds out of 
which she is paid, except for local authority grants, are raised entirely 
within each small unit of organisations, and those who contribute are 
paying for something on a co-operative basis which they can see and 
take an interest in. With the development of a State medical service 
the voluntary balsis of this arrangement would presumably disappear. 
Every effort should be made, however, to see that the advantages of 
the new system are bought at the lowest possible cost in terms of local 
responsibility.” THe then, is a test of statesmanship and it may be 
possible to glean from other examples provided in this volume the basic 
principles upon hich to establish this alliance in voluntary and State 
services in this important branch of the health service. The District 
Nurse—and thisj|is what Mrs. Baber has not fully expressed—is the 
most important teacher of healthy living who is available to impart it 
in the homes of|the people. Her specialised training gives her an 
appreciation of the other Social Services and her opportunities, not 
just as a visitor but one whose services are particularly welcome in the 
home, give her an! influence of the greatest value in establishing healthy 
habits in the rising generation. However excellent may be the work 
done in the maternity and child welfare clinics or in the schools, 
nothing can be quite so effective as that which reaches the homes of 
the people. >’ , i 

It is in connection with the welfare of children that the Survey 
finds one of the bést examples of combined action.. Miss R. M. Wrong, 


in reviewing the organisations occupied in that sphere, writes :— 


“The Invalid Children’s Aid Association is an example of the closest ,- 
type of voluntary and statutory co-operation ; it conducts experiments 
with and for the L.C.C., it acts as a general connection between different 
institutions and the families in need of its help, but by its independence 


it remains able to offer both criticism and advice to public authorities.” 
. Her survey of the work of the Children’s Organisations suggests that 
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activities among them are specially suited to voluntary bodies, mainly 
perhaps because they involve access to the homes. 

It is now generally admitted that the State and local authorities 
can wisely subsidise voluntary organisations such as Citizens’ Aid 
Bureaux and the volume provides various examples of co-operation and 
co-ordination. Among them the arrangement with the National - 
Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is described as being 
particularly satisfactory in its working. It has developed a specially 
clcse link with the statutory bodies and in its administration has over- 
come the complications which arise when a central organisation 
attempts to co-ordinate the activities of local bodies with that strong 
sense of autonomy characteristic of voluntary organisations. In 
addition, the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society has solved the problem 
of administering funds provided by the State while still supplying a 
large portion of their finance from voluntary contributions. The 
State finances the central administration and makes payments on the 
basis of services rendered. The efficiency of the work is secured by a 
certificate from the central organisation which is supplied as a voucher 
to meet the needs of the local associations. The inspectorate of the 
Queen’s Institute is somewhat analogous in the work of district nursing. 
Closely allied with the District Nursing Service has been the aid 
supplied by members of the British Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. It may be that more novel forms of activity 
have attracted some of those released from war work and that is 
perticularly unfortunate when there are so many sick in their homes 
for lack of accommodation in hospitals or other institutions. An 
almost intolerable burden is resting upon the District Nursing Service 
and it may be hoped that the two great bodies which have done so 
much in the past will realise the acuteness of the present need. 

The Master of Balliol in summing up the conclusions to be drawn 
from the Nuffield Survey of the relationship between voluntary and 
State social services presented a never-ending vista of possibilities. 
Admittedly, ever since the State passed a Poor Law Act more than 
three centuries ago undertakings which were in the hands of charitable 
bodies have been taken over one by one. Lord Lindsay sees in thata _ 
perfectly healthy and normal process and adds :— 

“We may assume with confidence that the spirit which has spent 
itself in services now assured by the State will never decay for want of 
finding things worth doing. The function of discovering new things 
to do and initiating a new service need never come to an end.” 

The health services as distinct from those provided for the treatment 
of the sick may well give scope for this spirit of adventure. . Trained 
sccio-medical workers of several types may be required for the efficient 
operation of the Service and there may well be opportunity for them to 
have the assistance of voluntary workers. Social service is in itself a 
` contribution to the healthy living of the individual by selflessly 
exercising his mind and soul, and very often his body as well. In the 
place of the benevolence which found expression in former days in 
such matters as the care of the widows and fatherless there is now 
needed, in the opinion of Lord Lindsay, what may be described as 
“social inventiveness.” He regards that as “‘one of the greatest 
needs of modern democracy which is bound to find its easiest and 
simplest expression in voluntary associations.” The Health Centre 
in Peckham, which has done a marvellous piece of pioneer work, is an 
outstanding example in the health service of the country. Yet it 
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seems to be somewhat of an anomaly that it is a voluntary service. 
If, as is so frequently argued, health, like education, is the business of 
the State then this study of health and its attributes is a State re- 
sponsibility. When prevention, in fact as well as in theory, is regarded 
as better than|cure, then the sickness. and disease requiring hospital 
acrommodation may be reduced to such proportions as’once again to 
become a matter for voluntary benevolence instead of being on such a- 
vast scale as to be an unjustifiable drain upon the vigour of the cor- 
porate life of the nation. In this connection the new Act provides a 
challenge to all men of goodwill to combine in a common endeavour 
to secure from] it the best possible contribution to the health of the 
people of this country. - ` 
¢ C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


SPANISH MYSTICISM— 


YBRID AND GENUINE. 


PAIN’S fate during the last fifty years’ was indeed tragic :. in 
G58 she 1 st the remnant of her colonial empire, in her last civil 
war her prestige as a united nation. It will be a comparatively 
small addition to those losses if I should succeéd in demolishing another 
precious possession of Spain, precious but wrongly acquired: the 
myth which you will find in all current histories of Spanish literature, 
namely, that Spain is the home of mysticism, theologically conceived 
and artistically formulated. What is called Spanish mysticism was 
artistically fortnlated, and supremely well too, by artists like Luis 
de Granada, San Juan de la Cruz, Fray Luis de León, and that unique 
woman, Santa |Teresa, all belonging to the sixteenth century, all of 
them, in prose|and in verse, inimitable craftsmen. But the material 
forming the basis of their work was not the Carrara marble out of which 
a Michelangelo had fashioned his Moses. It was a synthetically 
created, dogmatically seasoned material, ennobled by art and therefore 
- believed to be the genuine article, and all that owing to a long incuba- 
tion of self-deception and hieratic pose. Let us see how far those 
Spanish thinkers and artists reached to the pure essence of mystic 
contemplation, |the complete absorption of the spiritual forces in the 
desire for and ultimate union with God, a union éntirely independent 
of dogmatic teaching, ritual formalism and interference by the middle- 
man, appointed by the Church : the priest. 
Spanish mysticism as we meet it in the sixteenth-century may be 
_ called a spiritual reaction against external life. The Spain of the 
sixteenth century was: a’noisy country. The discovery of America 
had set the whole machinery of the State in motion, and resulted in the 
nation having become colonial-minded. On top of all, a constant state’ 
.of war without |and within, with its concomitants: growing poverty, 
dissatisfaction jand disillusion. Noise, empty noise everywhere ! 
` Even a Charles V on whose realm the sun never set, and whose life 
` had been far from spiritual, suddenly felt a craving for the Beyond, 
for loneliness, for solitude. He abdicated as King of Spain in 1556, 
ending his days in the convent of San Yuste. His example was 
infectious. An increasing pessimism spread over the country and may 
have derived itd chief cause from the fact that the material values of 
Spain had Se) seat beyond the ocean, inaccessible*to the man in 
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the street. This feeling of frustrated longing for possession of what 
was outside their reach made those Spaniards in whom a spark of 
racial vitality was still glimmering turn to no less imaginary values 


of a spiritual character which their “Arab-bred imagination could 


fashion into works ‘of art. The attempt at contemplative life, pre- 

` vented by the Church from blossoming out into real mysticism, led. in 
exceptional cases to the creation of exquisite literature. On the whole, 
however,- it degénerated: into a fashionable dallying with a new 
religious fad. 


This longing for solitude, this listening to an inner voice, was deeply 


rooted in the Spanish mind and can be traced through the whole 
history of Spain’s literature and art. Lope de Vega’s famous: “A 
mis soledades voy, de mis soledades vengo ” (To my solitude I go, 
from my solitude I come—For my thoughts are ever welcome to 
accompany my steps) is matched by a maxim of his: “ How happy 


is the man who spends his life which he can call his own—in solitude!” ` 


In Velazquez’ “ El Cristo de San Placido ” we may admire tke pictorial 
symbol for his longing, called “ añoranza,” for spiritual seclusion. 


Alone, His white body standing out against the black background, . 


Christ faces His and Humanity’s problem in silent communion with 
His Father. Here we meet with true mysticism of the soul, detached 
from all wordly ties—the Spanish language has a beautiful word for 
it: ‘‘ ensimismado,’”’ wrapped in oneself. ` ; 

Who were the trail-blazers amongst those writers whose subject 
was the soul’s pilgrimage towards its Maker? I shall select three, 
not only because they represent the highlights of sixteenth-century 
mystical literature, but because we shall see through the study of their 
life and their art how far they had to fall short of genuine mysticism : 
Santa Teresa, Juan de la Cruz and Fray Luis de León, all three united 
by similar aims, by the same struggle against an overbearing hierarchy. 
Santa Teresa and Juan de la Cruz, reformers of their Orders, were 
also, without being conscious of it, two of the foremost and cleanest 
champions of the Counter-Reformation, the Spanish and Italian 
afterthought of Luther’s revolution, which could, however, only 
touch the surface of the problem: the‘ reform of Church discipline. 
But in their writings they came dangerously near the real thing— 


a 


and there the Inquisition stepped in. Let any one cross the border line ` 


drawn by the Church and try to raise his wings for an uncontrolled 
flight into the unchartered ether of mysticism : the Santa Hermandad 
clipped them thoroughly.. Luis de Granada, the great preacher and 
writer of superb prose, had to take refuge in Portugal. Luis de León 
was kept five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition.. Santa Teresa 
only escaped a similar fate through her friendship with the Duchess 
of Alba. And poor Juan de la Cruz had to spend nine months in a 
hastly hole of a Toledo prison for daring to be a little too intimate 
with his Maker. : 
The negative side of sixteenth-century Spanish mysticism was the 
tentative elimination of all earthly desires with a vague longing—and 


’ how cautiously expressed !—for the unsponsored and unrationed 


possession of the divine substance. And yet, just this tortured state of 
mirid, those pale, ascetic hands covering the eyes so as not to let the 
dazzling rays of heavenly light burn into them, those lips closed in a 
cramp of voluptuous suffering, stifling the cry of exultant recognition 
of the supreme good, this torment of the soul eager to conceive the 
imprint of its “bridegroom ”’—the mystical term for Christ—all this 
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constitutes the|almost. hypnotic delight with which we enjoy reading 
those masterpieces. It is the eternal, tragic antithesis between a futile, 
disillusioned life, and death leading to the final fulfilment of the soul’s 
desire,-which makés us forget all their precious Gongorisms and only 
concentrate on|Santa Teresa’s central idea : 
"+ “Vivo sin vivir en mi”: 
(Life in me is ‘life no more, 
For-I hope for life so lofty 
‘. | That I die for want of Death.) 
It was in section-4 and 5 of her “ Mansiones ” that the Inquisition 
hoped to smell| out the potential heretic, in those chapters in which 
she speaks of |‘ the prayer of Quiet ’”—Quietism was Molinos’ great 
sin !—when the soul is at rest and near its Lord, when all its faculties 
in quiet contemplation are enabled to realise in whose presence they 
have found th ir goal: “ Prayer of union in which the soul is asleep 
tothe things ‘of the world and to itself.” Molinos would not have 
hesitated to put his name to those ecstatic utterances, and the Quakers’ 
“ Inner Light [ready shines faintly in them. 

If Santa Teresa is an untutored genius unaware of the artistic 
possibilities slumbering in her, San Juan de la Cruz, one of the greatest 
poets of the sixteenth century, comes nearest to the ideal of true 
mysticism in his “ Canciones del Alma ” (Songs of the Soul), above all 
in that truly marvellous “ En una noche @scura ” (In a dark night) 


in which he m: Kes use of all the verbal paraphernalia of mystic art : 
‘I went out into the blesséd night, 


In secret, no one’s eyes upon me, 
Blind to all things around. 

ef No other light to guide my steps, 
> And yet one glowing in my heart. 

z Oh Night- which didst lead me, oh Night, 
- | Sweeter than dawn—when in thy shelter 

The Lover joined her, his Belovéd— 

One with him—not two, no—but one!” f 
And in the last verse, that sublime expression of the ultimate desire 
of the soul satisfied, a Christian Nirwâna : l 

“I rested, in forgetfulness of all, 

My head reclining on the Lover’s breast ; 

My pulses stopped, and I remained 

Free from all care, i 

Amidst the lilies—all remembrance gone.” 

If we may call Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz the spiritual 
Conservatives |of sixteenth-century mysticism, Fray Luis de León 
may stand as|the Left-Winger of the movement. Fiery, argumenta- 
tive—his possible Jewish descent might’ account for it—a great 
scholar in his day, a polished craftsman, nurtured in the school of the 
Classics, this Professor of Theology in the University of Salamanca 
_ would have got on the nerves of the hypersensitive Holy Office even 

without the deadly sin of applying almost modern methads to Biblical 
- criticism, even without having translated—and how beautifully !— 

the Song of Songs into the vernacular. He was a -firebrand,: and 
such a compli x could only be cured by homæœópathic treatment : 
the stake: And he came very near it. Although his orthodoxy was 
unassailable, his many lapses from good behaviour cost him five 
years’ imprisonment. He was not, and did not claim to be, a mystic 
in the accepted sense. He was simply a. very.great poet, with the 
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exception of Garcilaso de la Vega the greatest.Spanish Classical poet 
.of the sixteenth century in prose and verse. How did he, the clear- 
thinking scholar, become mixed up with those nebulous experimenters 
in God-seeking trances? Two qualities may explain: this. His pre- 
dilection for solitude expressed*in his poem : :“ Qué descansada vida ” 
(What life free of all care), and his passionate love'for music, stimulated 
by the composer and Professor of Music'in the University of Salamanca, 
Francisco Salinas. E ee ee 
Music was for him a tuneful bridgé between .our éatthly life and the 
eternal; it not only soothed his highly struhg nervous system, but 
restored the much needed equilibrium to his sorely troubled existence. 
He expressed his strange attitude’ towards music as “ Healer,” so 
foreign to our modern, purely emotional or intellectual conception, 
in that lovely homage to his friend Salinas: “ El aire se serena ” : 
“To him (Salinas), his strains divine, 
My soul, forgetful of all earthly care, 
Turns, to recover balance and remembrance 
I once had lost of its high origin. 
Through space it soars 
Towards the loftiest sphere, 
To listen to another deathless tune, 
The spring and fountain of all music here. 
And there the soul sails on a sea 
. Too fair to picture where at last the waves 
Close over it so that no sound can reach ‘ 
From outward sources, foreign to its essence. 
Oh blesséd state, lost to the world down here, 
Oh Death which means new life to me, 
Forgetting life! May I for ever rest 
Within thee, my rapt senses freed 
Of all the vile and low substance of earth!” 
This blend of Platonic and Wordsworthian cult of the “ ideas ” is 
also to be found in his best known poem, “ Noche serena ” : 


“ What foolishness of mortal clay does stray 
Afar from its immortal good, 
To chase, oblivion-bound, lost to all sense, 
A shadow born of nothing, and a goal perverse p” 

And now back to- my original contention. What prevented those 
masters of Spanish spiritual poetry from becoming past-masters of 
Spanish mystical poetry? We shall find the answer in six words 
(partially incorrect) by the author of the standard work on Spanish 
mysticism, Professor Rousselot : “ Mysticism is the philosophy of 
Spain.” In so far as they were philosophers, metaphysicians of the 
Beyond, heisright. But he is wrong in calling their creed “ mysticism.” 
They could-not havé gone the same way as the man of whom I am 
going to speak presently—otherwise the Inquisition would have cut 
short their quest as it did in the case of Molinos. They had to stop 
half-way, watching their steps, always on the look-out for the 
ecclesiastical Gestapo, carefully considering whether their words were 
in accordance with the teaching of the Church. They were refused 
unimpeded entrance into the presence of their God, being formally 
told how far their belief was allowed to approach Him whose essence 
and relations to the believers were mercilessly circumscribed by the 


Dogma. 
If we want to meet with true mysticism in its sublimated form, 
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clothed in the most exquisite poetical prose the Spanish language is 
capable of, we|shall"have.to-turn to Miguel de Molinos, priest, scholar, 
mystic and martyr. ` Born. in..1640: in Aragón, educated in Coimbra, 
he spent the remainder of his, life in Rome where he came under the 
influence of Buddhistic teaching and‘ where he wrote his Spiritual 
Guide, “ to help freeing the*soul from all earthly ballast and to lead it 
on the inner j ath “to--perfect- contemplation -and peace.” Soon he 
became the centre’of a: great religious revival all over Europe, 
patronised by jniobles .and-ecclesiastics alike, and even being offered a 
Cardinal's hat |by Innocent XI, which he refused. Dispensing with all 
dogmatic formalism, he ‘was attacked by the Jesuits. Their first 
attempt at accusing him of heresy was frustrated by the Pope; the 
second, instigated on political grounds through Pére la Chaise, the 
Jesuit Confessor of Louis XIV, succeeded. After a farcical trial he 
was sentenced| to imprisonment for life, though his book had, on a 
former occasion, been unanimously recommended to believers by the 
same Inquisitic m which condemned-him at his second trial. Professor 
Allison Peers, in his: selection from sixteenth-century Spanish mystics, 
makes ‘the apposite remark when mentioning Molinos: “ As we turn 
to the Spiritual “Guide and mark the insistence-upon ‘ passive con- 
templation,’ ‘ spiritual martyrdom,’ ‘ perfect annihilation,’ we are far 
from the mysticism of conquered Granada and the-strife and warfare 
of Carmelites and Franciscans.’? Now this statement touches the core 
of the whole Molinos problem. His predecessors were indeed fighters ; 
they were, like Loyola’s disciples, “ Soldiers of Christ,” humbly 
submissive to the Church whenever she called a half to their ecstasies. 
How does Molinos differ from those mystics of the sixteenth century ? 
Whilst they divided their endeavours between a strenuous, often 
purely worldly| fight for the things-of this earth, and, in their leisure 
hours, an artistically embroidered lip-service to God, Molinos was 
all spirit and lunhampered by dogma, appealing to the immanent 
conscience of Man, developing and educating his adherents in purity, 
peacefulness, righteousness and love of mankind: “God can only . 
reign in peaceful hearts.” Yoga, Nirwana, Indian religious specu- 
; lation at its purest, has been acclimatised in the Christian author of 
_ this unique little book. There is only space for a few extracts mirroring 
Molinos’ personality and theology which shows such close affinity with 
the great thinkers in other countries, particularly Meister Eckhart, 
Johann Tauler! Jacob Boehme and Jan van Ruysbrook, but chiefly 
- the Quakers, with whose tenets, silent prayer, the Inner Light, love of 
peace, he literally coincides. Amongst his own countrymen only one 
might be called his spiritual brother: Juan de Valdés (sixteenth 
century) whom! Professor Trend rightly calls a “ Humanist with the 
Inner Light.” 7 
“There are three kinds of silence,” Molinos writes, “ the silence 
in words, the {silence of desires leading to peace, the silence of 
thought resulti g in introspective contemplation. Through those 
. three you arrive at the true, the perfect absorption of the soul.” And 
on solitude which his predecessors treat as a. poetical stage 
setting: “ There is no happier life than the lonely one—for in it God 
_gives Himself ee to the soul, and the soul wholly to God through 
an intimate and sweet union of Love. There the Lord wraps the soul 
in His own “essence, because it is emptied of everything material, He 
clothes it in Light and Love because it is naked, and unites it with 
Him and oats it into Himself, because it is lonely.” In his 
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insistence on the soul’s approach to God without mediation of any kind 
he is as definite and clear as the others were vague and temporising : 
“ It is God’s will alone, assisted by no other guide, that the soul should 
pass from meditation to mystic contemplation.” “ An act of inner 
resignation is worth more than a hundred or a thousand exercises 
which are nothing but the outcome of. one’s own volition.” The 
Jesuits must have felt rather sore about his allusion to Loyola’s 
“ Spiritual Exercises.” In the following passage we can clearly see 
the difference between the worldly minded mysticism of a Santa 
Teresa, her conscious combining of the Martha and Mary types, and 
Molinos’ uncompromising attitude: “ Great is the difference between 
action, suffering and dying: action is precious, but the state of 
beginners, suffering and longing that of the advanced, dying to oneself ~ 
is the state of the perfect.” 

Molinos’ prose can only be compared to the Platonic poetical fervour 
which delights the reader of Luis de Leén’s “ Nombres de Cristo ” 
(Names of Christ). You will see what I méan from my last extract : 
where the despairing cry of the mystic, despairing because he knows 
that he will never reach the masses, rises like a Buddhist prayer to his 
Maker: “ Oh Lord divine! How few have died to this world to live 
in God, giving themselves up entirely to His holy will!”- “ How 
few those who wish to forget themsélves, to strip their hearts of all 
desires, satisfaction and vainglory!’’ And lastly: .“ How few, oh 
Lord, are the souls who, dumb and deaf to the world, give themselves 
up fully and wholly to the Ponisi: life! How few!” 

M. JOUBERT. 


-THE FUTURE OF HYPNOTISM. 


$ HE war has given a considerable fillip to the medical future of 
hypnotism. For centuries physicians have dabbled in the 
“mystic power,” but only in recent years has the medical 
profession admitted that hypnotism has even a limited future in the 
treatment of some mental disorders and in certain other spheres of 
healing. The admission has been made grudgingly, but it has come in 
time to benefit men whose minds would otherwise never fully recover 
from the impact of war. ` There are injuries deeper than those imparted 
to the flesh. And if the latter can be repaired with splints and stitches, 
the former offer intangible problems. . The surgeon cannot cut away 
shell-shock, or exclude horrible visions with plaster of Paris. But it 
is not beyond the hypnotist’s power to’ succeed where the surgeon 
fails—a fact demonstrated to good effect since the Spanish Civil War 
released the floodgates of suffering. For example, hypnotism helped 
to erase from a.soldier’s mind memories so. vivid that his arm con- 
tinued to rotate after a shell struck his gun while the elevating screw 
was being turned. Likewise, auto-suggestion banished the vision of a 
German helmet implanted on a fighting-man’s mind during a moment 
of intense fear. Hypnotism is also being used to relieve over-fatigue. 
Both in this country and in America tired war workers have been 
rejuvenated by “taking them to the seaside or for a walk on the 
Hills” while in a hypnotic state. Waking from a hypnotic trance, 
the patient remembers nothing of his journey: but a weight has been . 
lifted from his tired mind, and in many instances such experiments 
have averted threatened breakdowns. As a further example of 


hypnosis, it can| be recorded that hypnotism has been employed as an 
anesthetic.in the amputation of a finger ; and there are many examples 
of lesser operations performed under hypnosis. ; ' 
What is this strange power, and how is it applied ? Contrary to the 
common belief} hypnotism is not a mystic force associated. with 
“hypnotic eyes|’”’; indeed,-a great deal of laboratory hypnotism is 
- accomplished with gramophone records. It is nothing more than the 
results of auto-suggestion ‘on receptive minds. Soothed by the sug- 
gestion that sleep is coming, one out of five adults falls into a hypnotic 
slumber,in which state the mind accepts the most fantastic’ proposals. 
With the critidal’ faculties submerged, the willing subject readily 
accepts such a suggestion that he is Napoleon and, contradicted by the 
hypnotist, defends his adopted identity with heat. .Professor G. H. 
Estabrook, Professor of Psychology at Colgate University, U.S.A., 
tells the story a a young man who, informed that he was a: soldier in 
the last war, insisted that this was indeed the. case although he was 
only seven years old when the war ended. There have actually been 
cases where thejhypnotised have come to the point of using their fists 
in defence of their adopted identities. If hypnotists can plant such 
fantastic designs in receptive minds, can they not reverse the process 
and eradicate obsessions? Mental homes contain many a patient 
who believes himself to be Alexander the Great, Napoleon or Nelson. 
Is it not roe for such illusions to be dispelled by hypnotism ? 
Research workers have this possibility in mind. ; 
Another strange aspect of hypnotic power is that it can be-given a 
“ delayed action” effect. There are countless examples of a subject, 
~ informed under hypnosis that he is to meet a relative on a certain day 
months ahead, keeping his imaginary appointment. In one case a 
woman travelled from New York to Chicago to meet a brother more 
than a year after hypnotists had planted the appointment in her mind. 
Another instance concerns a man who, told under hypnosis to say a 
certain thing onja certain day, confirmed the expectations of research 
workers by announcing that he was Lenin returned to lead a Bolshevik 
revolution in America. _ Only counter-suggestions under hypnosis 
erased this conviction. More recently it was reported from Copen- 
hagen that a Danish hypnotist, ‘Johannes Nielsen (now arrested), had 
been given the job of injecting fearlessness into the minds of Luftwaffe 
pilots detailed for exceptionally -dangerous tasks. A peculiarity of 
hypnotic power is the persistence with which a subject insists upon the 
impossible, and,}on instructions, proceeds with the unreasonable. It 
needs no more than some such remark as, “ There’s an Indian fakir 
in that corner,” |for the subject to describe the scene and to refuse to 
admit that it daes not exist. As readily he defends the existence of 
-(literally) pink ‘plephatits Similarly he will ruthlessly implement 
instructions which he admits-are unreasonable, ‘even to the extent of 
using violence, (Say) ejecting the occupant of a chair in which he is 
told to sit. Such mental conditions are akin to the symptoms of . 
certain neryous disorders, and it is possible that in time- the latter 
- will be treated by hypnotic means. So great is the power of suggestion 
that the hypnotised have been made to scream on being touched with 
a dead match, yet the same subjects, informed that there was no 
feeling in their hands, have not flinched when burned with cigarette 
ends. As previously stated, hypnotism has been used in the amputa- 
tion of a finger ;| and, if there is no question of hypnotic power sup- 
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planting’-anesthetics, in some opinions hypnosis could be used in 
surgery where anesthetics cannot be administered. 

The extent of hypnotic power is not restricted to control over the 
mind. There are countless examples of the senses being controlled 
under hypnotism. In laboratory experiments the hypnotised have 
shivered and perspired in a constant temperature according to the 
hyvnotists’ suggestions. The latter can waft.their subjects to distant 
lands there to relax on palm-shaded beaches, or bring them to the point 
of physical sickness by the imaginary smell of non-existent skunks. 
An elderly wqman, informed that she was eating ice-cream, devoured 
. Mustard with relish. Time and again experiments have proved 
hypnotism capable of controlling body functions. Not long ago a 
group of doctors watched a hypnotist speed up a subject’s heart beats, 
‘and then retard them to the point of catalepsy: in the same way the 

body temperature can be raised or lowered, and the digestion interfered 
witb. The adoption of hypnosis for medical purposes is nothing new. 
Three centuries ago it was used in surgery. But in the past hypnosis 
smacked too much of the Black Arts to prosper, and it was not until 
1628 that.it aroused the curiosity of the strictly scientific to any extent. 
That year brought Valentine Greatrakes from the county of Waterford 
to London, there to “ chase away the King’s ailments.” Whether 
Graatrakes succeeded is a matter for speculation, but he certainly 
impressed the greatest theological and scientific minds of the seven- 
teenth century. Then, as now, men wrangled over the subject of 
hypnotism. There were many who considered John Gassner’s 
hypnotic powers to be supernatural; and if the latter’s opinion was 
that all ailments arose from demoniacal possession which only exorcism 
could cure he certainly had an. Amazing control over the nervous 
systems of his patients. Then came the eighteenth century—and a 
bombshell, in the form of Mesmer. The little Viennese doctor with 
the strange eyes claimed to cure disease with “ animal magnetism ” ; 
and Mesmerism—a new slant on an old idea—became a subject of 
fierce controversy. Meanwhile, the medical application of hypnotism 
had been firmly established in Nancy, in France, and in England, where 
the Manchester surgeon James Braid had robbed “ the power ” of its 
association with the Black Arts. Unfortunately, stage performances 
brought hypnotism into bad odour, and it was not until “ The Medical 
Society for the Study of Suggestive Therapeutics ” was founded in 
1907 that it found a small corner in the medical world. 

Much has been learned about hypnotism since then. It has been 
found that some races are more susceptible to hypnotism than others, 
the French, for example. But whereas the reason for French sus- 
ceptibility is based on the great successes at Nancy—which cause the 
French to submit more readily to hypnotism than do the suspicious _ 
English—many peoples are naturally “ hypnotic-prone.” Among 
forest-dwelling French-Ganadians one finds individuals, known as 
“jumpers,” who are liable to fall into sudden hypnotic trances. The 

` samé ‘peculiarity is found among certain Siberian tribes, and to a marked 
extent in Malaya, where it is known as “ latah.” In Algeria and Tibet 
hypnotic trances are common on a mass scale; and in India certain 
yogi sects have developed self-hypnotism to the degree of being able 
to arrest their vital body functions over periods of weeks. In several 
Eastern regions religious festivals are accompanied by applied hyp- 
nctism on a mass scale. However; mass hypnotism is not restricted 
to the’ Far East. Not long ago a Dutch hypnotist put one hundred - 
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adults to sleep by making “ shifts ” with his hands and by suggesting 
sleep to be just|around the corner. And towards the end of last year 
two hundred dental students at Belfast University were hypnotised 
during a lecture to such an extent that one young man nearly fell 
off his perch on the organ-platform.’ Such instances are: far from 
uncommon. Alnd everi when applied en masse they can have beneficial 
effects on the mind by easing mental strain and fatigue. 

Hypnotism ¢an be ‘applied in varying degrees. Willing subjects 
may be put into a deep slumber more refreshing than natural sleep ; 
or they can be held`in a state resembling that found among sleep- 
walkers, when| the mind is susceptible to auto-suggestion. Under 
such conditions, stammering, alcoholism and the craving for narcotics 
has been cured. Hypnotists have, upon occasion, banished claustro- 
phobia—the fear of closed spaces, perhaps resulting from childhood 
memories: of being cooped into a narrow space by playmates—and to- 
day hypnotists are turning their growing knowledge to good effect 
in the treatment of over-fatigue, war-shock and other mental ailments. 
It will be asked if there are criminal applications of hypnotic power. 
Can the unscrupulous grow rich on applied hypnotism, as.the novelists 
have it? There have been instances (one in Budapest recently) 
where people Jof weak intellect or low moral values have acted 
criminally under hypnosis. But generally speaking, given a really 
immoral suggestion the hypnotised either turn it down or wake up 
in an agitated|state. But, in amateur hands, hypnotism offers con- 
siderable hazards. At the least, hysteria can result. At the worst, 
mental collapse. Of the previously named Johannes Nielsen’s 
patients—Danish prisoners—two are reported to have suffered such 
depression that one jumped out of a window and the other went insane. 
This fact, the power to turn a sane mind, is of paramount interest to 
hypnotists. It means that they can reproduce most symptoms of 
insanity—without harm to the subject—and study them in the labora- 
tory. What vill.this mean to the future ? j i 

: FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 





PROSPECTS FOR CHURCH UNION. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury probably surprised himself as 

| much as he did his audience when he spoke recently to the 
Free Chinrch Congress about the prospects for church union. It 

was a.distant|archiepiscopal prospect which Dr. Fisher painted but 
nevertheless an attractive one. ‘I look forward,” he said, “ to a time 
when the Church of England having been reunited, the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians will, within 
that reunited church, still function with an identity of their own much 
as the different orders function within the Roman Church with an 
identity ‘of their own. The time might come, if reunion came about, 
when church notices might specify Church of England (Methodist), 
Church of England (Congregationalist), and even Church of England 
(C. of E.).” Dr. Fisher admitted he had been schooling himself about 
union in view| of the’ Lambeth’ Conference in 1948, and-no doubt his 
speech to the] Free Churchmen was a mixture of “ kite flying” and 
“ thinking aloud.” At the Canterbury Convocation in May 1946 
Dr. Fisher hastened to append some footnotes to his speech-sentences 
which had been omitted by the reporters. One_ of the sentences was, 


~ 
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“ But, of course, before there could “be a reunited church there must 
be agreement upon certain fundamental principles ;” and Dr. Fisher 
added, “the main theme of my remarks was to ask my audience 
whether in fact there was a living desire to pursue the search for 
agreement on those fundamental principles.” It is known that Dr. 
Fisher’s approach to ecclesiastical problems of order within his own 
church is governed by the phrase, “ Let the Church of England be the 
Church of England,” a neat reminder to all parties of their central 
loyalty to the English church, and that there is no need to throw 
glances to other folds and shepherds if only England be true 'to herself. 
Is it a comprehensive enough bait to attract the Free Churches too ? 
That is what the Archbishop would like to know. His theory of 
“orders ” within the church was a favourite one of the late Archbishop 
Temple, and in reviving it Dr. Fisher partially admits that very 
little fresh light has been thrown on the English ecclesiastical situation 
since Dr. Temple’s early days in the episcopate. 

It is now nearly thirty years ago that the Lambeth Conference 
threw a remarkable olive branch to the English Free Churches which 
resulted in a variegated assortment of groups and conversations— 
mainly- unofficial—on the subject of union. The leaders of the 
churches got to know each other, and at Lambeth Palace Archbishops 
Davidson-and Lang offered a benign hospitality which many Free 
Church men found attractive. William Temple was the flashing 
episcopal star of this friendly firmament, and when he went to Canter- 
bury he came nearer to a national acclaim than any Archbishop in 
living memory. The hopes of unionists rocketed to new heights. 
But the period of the Lambeth courtship had, long before William 
Temple ascended St. Augustine’s throne, suffered a general cooling 
process. Friendships were maintained and points of view were 
sharpened, and there was an increased readiness to co-operate resulting 
in scores of local united church councils. But a revival of theological 
orthodoxy and a renewed interest in churchmanship turned the 
attention of the younger leaders to their own specific church position ` 
and away from any new exploration of avenues leading to union plans. 
There was a hardening of denominationalism between 1935 and 1945— 
` a phenomenon worthy of investigation—at a time when the world was 
crashing on to ruin. Is the hardening now complete and are the 
English’ churches ready to come out of their shells and discuss union 
again ? 

During that period the Church of Scotland was ; busy cementing its ` 
recent union (1929) and the Methodist Church theirs (1932), and over- * 
seas the proposals for union of Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Anglican elements in the South India scheme were forcing all 
schools of churchmen to examine the basis of their life and order. 
Union schemes always have a double effect. In some it erects a 
willingness to sacrifice to attain agreement, and in others imparts 
a new hardness which an examination of. fundamentals only confirms. 
This is what has been happening in the Anglican and Free Churches 
during the last ten years. Bitterness and suspicion have largely 
disappeared, and even in remote country areas the religious feudalism 
of the rector has been replaced by a friendship with the local non- 
conformist minister which would have been unthinkable fifty years 
ago. There is a renewed appreciation of each other’s position as 
churchmen which no-amount of co-operation and fraternisation can 
unsettle, and which perhaps is the healthiest sign on the road to pinion. 
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It is this fact which will make heavy weather for Dr. Fisher’s plea. 
He says to the Free Churchmen—“ it will not be reunion with the 
Church of England by you ; it will be reunion of the Church of England, 
for you and I were in origin the. Church of England in this country, 
and in a real sense we still remain the Church of England in 
this country. | When-we come together we become again the Church of 
England.” Is that so? Many Free Churchmen would regard them- 
selves as preservers of a purer form of reformed churchmanship than 
ever existed in the Anglican church and which they inherited through 
the great reformers. Similarly many Anglican churchmen regard the 
Free Churches as outside the catholic tradition, with their ministries 
as doubtfully jordained, and now that most of them admit women to 
the ministry any hope of union is finally sabotaged. 

It is on qu istions of the ministry and church order—their authen- 
ticity and suc¢ession—that most church union talks strike the rocks, 
and there is no evidence that an attractive formula such as the Arch- 
bishop’s—‘‘ again the Church of England’’—has magical healing 
properties. It would heavily divide as well as unite. If the Free 
Churches are to bring over into the new Church of England: all that 
they have discovered in churchmanship, freedom, the place of the 
laity and the rights of the local congregation, then the new church will 
indeed be a new Church of England rather than a return -to a once 
historic position. Similarly the Church of. England is not what it was ` 
when the main ecclesiastical rent took place in 1662. Bishops are no- 
longer prelatical, and the movement for self-government and spiritual 
freedom has gone a long way. But has it gone far enough? A new 
reformation in|ways, means and discipline within-the present Church 
of England may be the prelude to a new move towards union. 

Disestablishment is no longer a live issue amongst nonconformists, 
although they) would work and vote in order that the Church of 
England might) be mistress in her own house with power to appoint 





her own bishops and clergy, freedom to revise her formularies and 
Prayer Book. Mach of this could be obtained without breaking that 
peculiar link with the state which in England is so different from 


state connections elsewhere. In a reformed and liberated church 
there might be room for all the diversities of English religious life (such 
as the Archbishop wants), but the present hampering conditions of 
ecclesiastical order within the Anglican church do not offer an 
attractive open|door. ' 

Externally the churches are criticised because they are disunited, 
but it is often forgotten that goodwill and friendship amongst leaders 
of the churches are not always reflected amongst the rank and file. 
Union conversations are generally conducted at the léaders’ level and 
never during the last, thirty years have they percolated down to 
parishes and individual churches. ‘There has _been no passionate 
propaganda on| behalf of union which would warm the hearts of- 
ordinary people. A religious issue must be communicated with a 
touch of emotion about it, and if the union of the English churches 
is worth anything it is worth more than cool conversations at Lambeth. 

There are those who. believe in the present “ happy divisions ” as 
God ordained og, at any rate, as part of the English structure which 
ought not to be interfered with: But the fact remains that a majority 
of the English | people are now ‘outside the borders of organised 
Christianity, friendly enough towards it but frankly stupefied at the 
way it orders its affairs, and rather angered——when it thinks at all- 
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about religion—that the professional guardians of Christianity speak 
with so many voices. The churches of all kinds are becoming pleasant 
backwaters for small minority groups who, so it seems, find a certain 
recreation in a way of doing things which is traditional, sentimental 
and escapist. Observers who make observations of this kind see a 
lot but they do not see all, but their comments are shrewd enough: to 
point truths which should be heeded. Clearly the recapturing of the 
English people to an active loyalty to the Christian religion is the 
immediate and ‘primary purpose of the English churches. No one. 
has a cute formula to success in this matter, and the whole vast con- 
tention has been pertinently debated in the Bishop of Rochester’s 
report Towards the Conversion of England—a report which goes 
on selling at a great-rate. Thirty years ago such a.report would 
probably have started off with a discussion of the iniquities of dis- 
unity, but it is hard to find any recognition of them in the present 
„report. True, the growing co-operation of the churches through the 
ecumenical movement is noted,.and every point in the report smites a 
section of the churches—whether established or free—and no Christian 
can read it and feel comfortable. It means that the work of re- 
evangelising England is so compelling and onerous that there is work 
for all to do, and that the churches should not waste time or energy 
in schemes of union but get on with'the job. , 

Here we are at grips with the problem of union and the prospects. 
for it. If the renewal of Christian England is the prime religious 
necessity of our time, would it be furthered by union now or by 
vigorous evangelism now? The prophets of union believe that the 
success of evangelism is frustrated by disunity, while the evangelists 
believe that you will get unity ultimately through a genuine religious 
révival and not through more paper schemes and conferences. ` 

Prospects for union along the Archbishop’s line, or any other, 
are dim. But prospects for increased co-operation are bright. It is 
less than half a dozen years ago that the British Council of Churches 
was established to act as a co-ordinating body for many church 
activities and to provide a channel through which the separated 
churches might work together. Similar councils have been in opera~ 
tion in America, India and China for rhany years initiated mainly by 
missionaries from this country, but this foreign example has only 
slowly penetrated into the plans of the English churches. Its business 
is not union, but co-operation especially along the lines where religion 
meets the common life and where the ordinary man, in his not too 
clear thinking about Christianity, likes to see guidance as well as action. 
, Another hopeful factor is the increasing sweep in power and influence 
of the world ecumenical movement in which a consciousness of a 
supra-national fellowship is growing up amongst Christians divided 
nationally and racially. This is the fruit of the missionary expansion 
of the last hundred and fifty years and one which has given the 
separated Protestant churches a cohesion in world affairs which, while 
not comparable to the Vatican in reach and organisation, has now in 
the newly formed World Council of Churches in Geneva a channel 
of expression and co-operation. Too much hope must not be reposed 
in an advisory and resolution-passing body of this kind, but its presence 
in the post-war world is an indication of a new ecclesiastical alertness. 

In England the Coventry Cathedral scheme is another sign of co- 
operation in confronting a local community with the message of the 
Christian faith in terms of daily life through the experiment of a 
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Christian centre in which Anglicans and Free Churchmen join. Its 
future will be narrowly watched both by those who believe it is as far 
as the Anglican Church can go towards union in present circumstances, 
and by those who want more such schemes and bolder ones. If out 
of such local experiments a demand should arise for union another 
stage in the long story would be reached. Conferences and dis- 
cussions haye done their work and have bequeathed an abundant 
harvest of findings about church order, the ministry and the sacra- 
ments. But jo generation has caught fire from them. Will this half- 
fearful, inseg re generation, sceptical about.the basis of the Christian 
faith, catch new fire about religion and sweep organised Christianity 
into a united life? It is perhaps more likely to by-pass it altogether 
and strike out on a new arterial road. That exciting happening might 
produce another crop of sects and a new nonconformity—a procedure 
which in the past has produced a lively flourish of religious life in 
England and added new strains to the national character. 
CECIL NORTHCOTT. 


` 


“IRIVERS AND WATERS ” 


IN LITERATURE. 
Be the origin and the final destiny of rivers contain an element 


of mystery. For hundreds of years, throughout ancient times 
and up, to recent centuries, the quest of the sources of the Nile 
was one of the major adventures to be had on the earth’s surface, a 
fascination to explorers from those Roman soldiers mentioned by 
Seneca, who |penetrated southwards from Egypt in small boats as far 
as the sudd,jto Baker and Speke in the nineteenth century. To the 
thoughtful the journey of a river from its tiny source to full-flowing 
strength and [the final swallowing-up of its lesser waters in the greatness 
of the sea serves as a parable of the life of man, as the final merging 
of personality in the vaster sea of Being whence it arose has always 
been the supreme truth to mystics. ‘“‘ Siede la terra,” says Francesca 
to Dante, recalling, in Hell, childhood memories and a peace now 
unattainable! “The place where I was born lies on the shore where, 
with his attendant streams, the Po descends to rest ” : and surely it 
is not for nothing that the spirits are made to gather for their voyage 
to Purgatory, as Casella relates, at a river’s mouth, “ the seashore 
where Tiber’s wave grows salt.” 
The poem |‘ Kubla Khan ” owes its strange haunting quality, on the 
borderland between dream and nightmare, to the recurring theme of 


eal 
sea and river: 


“ Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea,” . 
its course traced from the turmoil of its birth in the seething chasm 
until it finds|peace, or death, at the last: “and sank in tumult to a 
lifeless ocean!” All the magic and mystery of water are contained in 
this poem, itself conceived in a dream, including the ancient idea of 
the crying of} voices in a river’s uproar : ; 
“ And mid this tumult Kubla heard afar 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! ” 


. This ‚belief, oa among primitive races, is expressed in the 
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uncomforted wailing of the water-spirit in Strindberg’s “ Bridal 
Crown”: “I am hoping; I am hoping, that my Redeemer still 
liveth ” : and there are people in England to-day who will tell you 
‘that they can hear bells in the noise of rushing water. Those who are . 
fortunate enough to sleep within sound of a river or a weir understarid 
the fascination of its music, which- is communicable even to water- 
mills or irrigation wheels turned by the current. The faint melodious 
creaking of the huge -water-wheel on the Orontes is an unforgettable 

. characteristic of modern Antioch, borne in at one’s windows by night 
across the. city roofs; and the’sound of running water as an induce- 
ment of sleep has often -been celebrated ‘in poetry, from the lovely 
` thirteenth-century “ Dum Dianae vitrea ” in the MS. of Benedict- 

‘ beuern, “ Murmura rivorum per arenas puras,” 

“ Murmur of rivulets 
Whose water frets’ 
Thro’ silver sand . 
Such spells as these ‘the God of- Sleep 
Uses ‘until your eyelids fall X 
Beneath his‘ thrall,” 

to Coleridge’s rar ; ier ee ae a a 

“ A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the léafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a ‘quiet tune.” 

__, Water brings to a view some of the spaciousness ofthe sky. This is 
not simply because water reflects sky, but because it enhances a view 
by setting it back, giving space across which to take it in. Coming 
out on to London Bridge from the congested City streets, one draws a - 
‘deep breath at the sight of that expanse of river setting off the buildings 
on either bank, and experiences an enlargement of spirit, an inflooding 
of immensity and peace. Venice owes much of its attractiveness to 
- this setting ‘back of the architecture, wherever one goes, across a fore- 
ground of water. Even at night this holds good. The dome of Santa 
Maria della Salute, for instance, beautiful as it is by day, is lifted into . 
another world when seen by starlight, silhouetted and floating in space, 
the background of sky fused into one element with ‘the dark water 
below. 

Water also enables a view, to reproduce itself. Trees look at them- 

. selves in a pool, as if space-and reflection, the chance to pause and 
take stock of oneself,- were as necessary to them as “ reflection” in 
another sense is to human beings. Dante speaks of a hill, adorned 
with its summer dress of flowers and verdure, admiring itself in a lake 
at its foot.. And to catch sight of a view upside down in the water 
lifts the whole material appearance of things‘ into the realm ot play- 
fulness and semi-reality, as if we were still six years old and could 
stand on our heads when we liked? In the same way travel, par- 
ticularly over water, causes a welcome suspension in time .just as ` 
-water brings to a view suspension in space. -A sea voyage makes a 
gap in life’s normal routine, a lengthening of the present instant into 
days or weeks,- which focuses past and future under a new aspect. 
É eee between the hither and the further shore,” writes T. S. Eliot 

“The Dry Salvages,” “ While time’ is withdrawn, consider the ` 
ftiro and the past with an equal mind.” , 
Water provides the feminine element alongside the masculinity of 
the land. Most moody of substañces, colourless or taking coon and 


. invoked where 
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shape from whatever surrounds it, tasteless, scentless, its qualities 
nearly all negative, it will yet quietly erode the land and wear away 
the hardest rack. Lucretius speaks of “the smiles. of crafty ocean’s 
harlotry,” and of how,a puddle in the road, only an inch or two deep, 
will yet reflect the whole immensity-of the heaveris. When it under- 
goes transformation into ice, cruellest and most fascinating of its 
guises, a flooded and frozen marsh becomes a little world struck 
paralysed for jour inspection, its abundant life of leaves and grass 
blades held imprisoned and -motionless, yet green and living still ; 
and a florist’s window patterned with frost reproduces startling like- 
nesses of the flower and fern shapes within: Water receives movement 
upon. itself calmly, without friction and therefore without sound. 
Birds swim, siléntly ; boats glide. Every form of human or vehicular 
movement on Jand either "produces noise or, if silent on sand or snow, 
leaves some imprint ; om water none. The soundless traffic of the 
‘gondolas is another of the charms of Venice. There is a terrifying 
side to these qualities. It is possible to be afraid of space and silence : 
but that is the] fault of one’s little mind. 

The feminine characteristics of water account perhaps for- the 
women-creatures it was believed to produce: sirens, mermaids, sea 
and river nymphs. One of the most memorable descriptions in - 
Homer, even in a poem as full of the sea as the Odyssey, is that of the 

- sea-nymph Thétis, mother of Achilles, rising from the water with her 
maidens to mo for her dead son, “ and all over the sea a wondrous 
wailing arose.’ In Milton’s “Comus,” Sabrina of the Severn is 
the brothers and their Attendant Spirit are powerless 
to free the Lady from the magician’s spell. This deliverance by the 
water-goddess from ancient evil, connected perhaps with the idea of 
baptism, is beautifully interpreted in dance in the Comus ballet. Yet, 
though nymphs may dwell in the rivers, the higher deities of the waters 
are masculine. | “ The river is a strong brown.god, sullen, untamed and 
intractable ” to T. S. Eliot, and Milton in “ Lycidas ” describes how 
the spirit of the Cam, “ Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, His 
mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge Inwrought with figures dim.” In 
Homer Poseidon, Lord of the Ocean, the Earth-Shaker, ranks among 
the greatest in|the courts of Olympus; and Homer’s river-gods are 
fighters, mighty in exploits, fathers of children by mortal women. 
Scamander-in the Iliad holds back the onslaught even of Achilles, and 
forces him to fun aside :- ‘‘ Naught shall his strength avail him, 
neither his beauty, nor yet that goodly armour, which methinks deep 
beneath the mere shall lie covered over with slime ; and himself will 
I enwrap in sands and shed. over him abundance of shingle past 
measuring ; nor shall the Achæans know where to gather his bones, 
with such a depth of silt will I enshroud him.” s 

“A river went out of Eden to water the garden ” : not merely to 
lose itself at last in the ocean but to divide into four powerful streams 
and bring life to the new-created world, that hot, steamy fertility of 
Eastern rivers where the deposit of. rich warm “mud, such as the Nile 
leaves on his banks as the yearly flood subsides, seems a symbol of the 
primitive beginnings of all life. This theme at the opening of the 

. Bible is taken up again at, its close, when the seer of the Book of 
Revelation sees|the River of Life ‘going out from the throne of God to 
water the new) Jerusalem. No doubt he was recalling from his 
‘memories of the earthly Jerusalem that lack which has struck many a 
traveller since, i almost alone of great cities Jerusalem on its hot; 
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dusty hills has no river. There is probably no other capital city in’ 
the world so lacking in water and greenness, which fact may go far 
towards accounting for its turbulent history. Do we not all, in our 
private vision of the new heaven and the new earth, similarly see our 
home town with its main defect remedied ? 

Rivers in the East are so precious that it seems one of the most ` 
malicious mockeries of Nature that the desert mirage, where the firm 
boundaries of the horizon begin to shimmer and melt as the sun 
climbs, should take the form of streams and pools ; yet what, after all, 
more natural than that on the borderland of the visible world, as the 
frontier line between the material and the immaterial wavers and 
grows dim, the image formed should be that of water? John Buchan 
in “ Sick Heart River ” tells how every man is in search of the river of 
his dreams: Lew Frizel seeks the Sick Heart River of legend, and 
Galliard the Clairefontaine of his youthful memories, the same towards 
which Leithen, ‘having seen it once in his early travels, turns as the 
place where he would like to die. Certainly some of the deepest 
glimpses of beauty, when the earthly changes to the unearthly and the 
. gates stand open for a moment into another world, come through the 
medium of water: evening on the lagoon at Venice, where sea meets 
sky in a medley of colour, or sunset on the Nile in the Sudan, one of 
those tropical sunsets when for five or ten minutes the reds, greens and 
yellows burn as if a lamp were lighted behind a veil, and the long’ 
curved sail of a passing boat, reflected in the stream, forms the wings 
as it were of a great water bird, the visible spirit of the river. 

“ One more river to cross,” and if the “ river of Jordan ” were like 
this, one would go down to the crossing in the triumphant confidence ` 
of Joshua’s priests who went over dryshod, bearing the Ark of the 
Covenant into the Promised Land. But the colours fade, and instead 
the river of death appears in that guise which disconcerted Christian 
and Hopeful in “The Pilgrim’s Progress”: “I further saw that 
betwixt them and the Gate there was a river, ‘but there was no bridge 
to go over, and the river was very deep. At the sight, therefore, of 
this river, the pilgrims were much astounded, but the men that were 
with them said, You must go through, or you cannot come at the 
gate... . The pilgrims then . . . looked this way and that, but no 
way could be found by them by which they might escape the river.” 
As living men they had to enter it, unlike those fables of the River 
Styx, barrier to the underworld, acrass which Charon ferried the 
shades, “ phantoms of men outworn.” Yet one can take courage, 
remembering that after all it was Much-Afraid, the daughter of Mr. 
. Despondency, who “ went through the river singing, but none could 


understand, what she said.” 
H. M. WILson. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN THE SERVICES. 


HE E.V.T. (Educational and Vocational Training) scheme 
i has had a lamentable Press. Those who pictured servicemen 
by the million, eagerly studying economics, bricklaying, and 
shorthand, for civilian life, would be disabused by recent articles. 
“ Forgotten Army Fears Civvy Street,” shrieks a headline, referring 
“to the troops in Berlin. “ Pilots Scrub Floors,’ cries another. 
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“ Mr. K. Lindsay, M.P., visits Germany, and finds “ there has been a 
serious mistalculation over the E.V.T. scheme, particularly in the 
R.A.F.” Ask any corporal, aircraftman; or A.B., especially from 
overseas, about E.V.T., and the chancés are, he will wax satirical or 
profess total ignorance. Clearly, then, the vocational jam has been 
spread very|thin. Perhaps 2 per cent. of servicemen awaiting release 
have had some sort of course, long or short. Official statistics might 
suggest the contrary, but these are apt to mislead. For instance, it 
was stated in the House that, in connection with E.V.T. in the R.A.F., 
no fewer than 3 million exercise books had been provided. Equally 
well, one might adduce a roomful of books as proof of scholarliness. 
No one seriously challenges the essential justice of the “ Bevin” 
age-and-service release plan. And E.V.T. was to have accompanied 
it and tempered its rigours. Indeed, the cynics were at first con- 
vinced that the scheme was a mere sop to political malcontents. But 
rioting in Aldershot, unrest on Indian aerodromes, and other tokens of 
‘idle minds and muscles, suggest that all has not gone well. If, there- 
fore, the past|months have passed on leaden feet, spelling boredom and 
wasted hours} it may be useful to trace the causes; the E.V.T. scheme 
is the precuysor of others, and its lessons should be closely studied. 
A reason often advanced is the hostility of senior officers. This is, 
however, sheer frivolity. True, E.V.T. began before the Pacific War 
ended, so that zealous commanders sincerely believed that Resettlement 
is Unsettlement, The Service Wants A.B.’s not B.A.’s, and so forth. 
But Japanese capitulation changed all that, leaving thousands of - 
unemployed on the harassed hands of station commanders, not all 
of whom would prescribe the sweeping of leaves, or the removal of 
sea-weed from a foreign strand. These would have welcomed E.V.T. 
with open ms. A likelier cause is the impoverished and chaotic 
state of the country after six years of total war. Manpower and 
equipment have been embarrassingly tight. It is therefore grossly 
unfair to compare the meagre facilities for British services’ education 
with those at| Shrivenham, the G.I.’s University. One could envy 
the American |soldier his libraries-and laboratories, and the 130 pro- 
fessors and lecturers specially shipped from the. States, but- these 
facilities are not available in England to-day, let alone ovérseas, and to 
gird at War Office. or Admiralty parsimony simply does not make 
sense. Nor should it be overlooked that six years of war are not the 
best background for the trainee himself. Rightly or wrongly, he 
_ has become cynical about official intentions ; “ they ” are always out 
to “get” you} and a scheme like E.V.T. might have a sting in its 
tail—compulsory extension of service, perhaps. Some men, dis- 
illusioned over| everything, are cases for the psycho-analyst rather 
than the educator. Others are bemused by the jaunty optimism of 
certain dailies and, in a world of social security and “jobs for all,” 
feel that no special effort on their part is called for. The idea, too, 
that vocational. training is something amateurish and unpractical 
dies hard. “ Now that the war in Europe has ceased, my daughter is 
kept messing about at lectures to.fit her for civvy life,” complains a 
Daily Express reader, and his views were no doubt endorsed by the 
victim herself, since women service personnel have been especially 
hard to rouse from their lethargy. E : 
The Boe, EVA of non-success has been the instability of work- 
irg conditions. |E.V.T. has had to exist subject to operational require- 
ments ; that is to say, it has been impeded by drafting, leave, general 
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duties, special holidays, closure of bases, and all the manifold, vagaries 
of service life. I recall, for instance, starting a large mathematics 
class for the “ Forces Prelim.” (the Services’ Matric.) ; at the third 
meeting, its size was no less, but the personnel entirely different. 
T have visited a language classroom, and found everyone abSent— 
picking sugar beet. I have fought, not always with success, to secure 
talented seamen for E.V.T., who would otherwise have been mowing 
` grass or cleaning lavatories... My entire staff of teachers has spent- 
idle afternoons while their students were being paid. Invariably, 
classes are upset by the arrival of newcomers, and the discharge or 
_ drafting of veterans. Perhaps the teacher himself will be suddenly 
_ demobilised, leaving a promising class în vacuo. This might be called 
` education on a moving staircase ; and the stair has lately been moving 
fast. In short, therefore, the E.V.T. scheme has had too-low a priority. 
To implement the “ Bevin ”? plan, to increase’materially the supply 
of skilled labour; more books, more teachers,- more tools, ‘more 
‘accommodation, and individual freedom’ from drafting would have 
had. to be secured. But the desirable had always to be measured 
against the practicable. More paper needed ‘more dollars; more 
teachers to E.V.T. meant fewer in the schools, already chaotic ; .more 
tools and huts for the training of builders would impede the housing 
programme, for which the trainees themselves were’ required. Free- 
dom from draft would have. made operational difficulties, at a time 
- when thé peace is being uneasily maintained (and afforded scope for 
backsliders). f a KTS, ga 

Yet the picture is not one of unrèlieved gloom. Sometimes, where 
_.stable conditions have beén secured, not to mention adequate 
-accommodation, books, and tools—education does not, of- course, 
depend on luxurious surroundings or equipment—valuable work has 


been done, though’ the Government Training Centres, to which the ~ 


Service trainee-was to proceed on release, have been disappointingly 
few. I must record some experiences which show how this impromptu . 
work has its rewarding side. There was the seaman who, asked to 
translate Tengo una pipa y tabaco, pero no tengo cigarrillos, replied, 
“ Tve got a gun and some makings, but no ticklers.” On one occasion, 
an A.B., to be trained for a Leading Seaman, found his way by’error. 
to the E.V.T. centre, and spent a week learning book-binding before 
_ he realised his mistake. Once-I-opéned a cèntre at a disused hospital ; 
the plumbing class was housed in the mortuary, the carpenter, with - 
his saws, in.the operating-room. The latter’s views.on coincidence . 
were much to the point. -One afternoon, visiting a class studying . 
Government and, Politics, I found a sailor, head buried in arms, com- 
pletely “ out.” I tried to rouse him, but was told, “ He’s had gulpers,* 
- sir; he’s finished till stand-easy.”. More serious impressions relate 
to the magnificent discipline of sailors and-marines, and the extra- 
ordinary keenness for education on the-part of the most unlikely hands. ` 
It will be criminal‘if this splendid impetus is lost in the days to come, 
through. lack of facilities or the communal spirit. f 
To revert-from the special to the general. The E:V.T. scheme has 

had only limited success; the Services, of which a large proportion 
fears insecurity; and-needs re-orientation, have on the whole treated it 
` with massive disregard.. What, then,. are the chances for continued 
-~ education after-the war, and especially ‘for projects involving the 
E.V.T.. principle, namely, opportunity for the individual to better 


* A proportion of the daily tot claimed from his friends by one who has done them a, good 
turn. “Sippers” is a smaller proportion, received in less deserving cases. 
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himself during working hours? These concern, Training for Business 
Administration} Training for Civil Servants, training in many indus- 
. tries, training for miners, and also education in continuation schools 
and county colleges. These must not be allowed to suffer the same 
. shortages and handicaps as E.V.T.; they need not ‘be planned by 
guesswork—-E.V.T. had to be devised before the end of a war, in 
ignorance of its duration and the conditions it ‘would throw up; but 
granted this, what other principles emerge ? 

First, I y believe that continued education, as-opposed to the 
forcible variety of our childhood, must be “sold.” (The Church 
leaders, too, have recently debated the question of publicity.) The 
bulk of the public is too firmly wedded to anodyne pursuits to respond 
to vague cultural slogans. At the outset, we may have to promise, or 
hint at entertainment, and even material benefit. The L.C.C. has 
been criticised| for materialistic posters, but no other authority so 
well understands its business in. this sphere. And such’ success as 
E.V.T. has enjoyed, has been almost entirely on the vocational, rather 
than the educational’or cultural side. 

Second, when interest has been secured, we can attempt a less narrow 
aspect. For even professional training can be given educational 
value ; as Sir George Stapledon has said, the farmer will be none the 
worse at his job for also being a poet; and, at the lowest level, the . 
student of bri laying, though no devotee of Wordsworth, might well 
learn something of house construction in other lands. A feature of 
some E.V.T. centres has been the inclusion of Current Affairs in the 
training programme. But more than this is required. A training 
-scheme that simply involves benefit to the trainee quickly becomes a 
hollow affair, to be abandoned when a certain state of efficiency has 
been reached. | Speaking generally, adult education will only thrive 
where students feel a sense of loyalty to the place that provides it. 

From time |to time, we have seen semi-official pronouncements, 
laying down grandiose plans for services’ education. Too often the 
Press reprodutes them as faits accomplis. Or some brief visitor to 
Germany returns to England, and gives a picture of incredible activity 
among the troops. This kind of publicity has a boomerang effect. 
Men untouched by these arrangements—and with our present facilities, 
the majority must be—become cynical and derisive. Our third point, 
therefore, is that educational advertisement should err on the modest 
side, at least,until promise is matched by performance. 

Fourth, we] shall rely on those unorthodox means of instruction 
born of unorthodox occasions—films, visual aids, discussion groups, 
brains -trusts, | and the like—methods for the unacademic, methods 
that educate unconsciously. Lastly, what of the teachers? At the 
moment, there is hardly such a thing as a trained teacher of adolescents 
‘and adults., The University, the.Commercial Institute, the Training 
Centre, give us instructors of skill or intellect that are, in the main, 
quite without| teaching technique. The E.V.T. scheme has produced 
many fine teachers after a short period of training, and it has been 
amply shown that first-class instructors may exist without being aware 
of it. (Unhappily, bureaucratic délays are losing. them for the teaching 
profession.) But impromptu training methods can be overdone ; if 
trained teachers are necessary in schools, why not in the fascinating 
and unexplored world/of adult education ? I.-C. THIMANN, 

e ` Formerly Head of the Naval Educational-V ocational 
.Training Centre, Chatham. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EDIBLE OILS. 


HOUGH recent years have seen much concern over an Oil 

l Problem relating to the needs of the internal combustion engine, 

the post-war period brings an oil question more urgent, since it 
relates to the needs of the human machine. As well as urgency the 
question commands far more interest than is suggested in any disserta- 
tion of the technologist. For it Brings in the two alternative sources 
of edible fat provided by agriculture: from vegetable sources like 
ground-nut, cotton-seed, soya, palm and olive; and from animal - 
origins, from, the cow, sheep and pig—and the whale, since this animal 
develops from that vast “ sea agriculture ” depending on vital sunlight 
and the versatile diatom, an agriculture which the marine biologist 
seeks to expand by nitrogen fertilisers. Moreover, the problem not 
only has new phases like the large-scale cultivation of the olive not 
merely in the northern and eastern Mediterranean littoral but in Tunisia 
and California ; for it brings into prominence what the technologist 
fails to discuss, viz., how much longer we can afford to see enormous 
quantities of edible oil, especially soya, go into lubricants, foundry 
core oils, paints and the like. - 

The search for fats—a kind of modern echo to the prophet’s cry 
of “Let your soul delight in fatness’’—centres around possible 
increased sources from the vegetable kingdom. Butter, of course, 
will always be the’ ideal, the preference of the housewife still rather 
‘dubious over vitaminised margarine despite all publicity campaigns 
and sermons of nutritionists. But this ideal must ever be in limited 
supply, dependent as it is on that efficient but slow solar engine for 
turning sunlight via grass into fat and protein. So we turn to vegetable 
oils, like those Israelites, to whom pig fat was taboo and good grass for 
the cow so scarce, turned to olive oil; or like the successors of Mége- 
Mouries, that Frenchman who caused the setting up of the first margar- 
ine factory at Poissy. Mége-Mouries, winner of the prize offered by 
-Napoleon III for a butter substitute, used beef suet and a little warm’ 
milk for his oleo-margarine. “But the later improved product, a 
product which has provided three-quarters of our fat ration, as it also 
proved a boon in hard times of other- wars, now depends on oils of 
the vegetable type, apart from hydrogenated whale oil. 

Such dependence becomes accentuated when, as to-day, the elusive 
whale fails to come up to expectations. From 1913 when the Norweg- 
ians began the large-scale hydrogenation of whale oil for use in margar- 
ine and “compound” lard, the whaling season has been looked to 
for provision of edible oil which had reached 500,000 tons from 38,000 
` whales in 1938-9. Before the war years took whale catchers for 
` U-boat hunting and converted factory ships into tankers, the industry 
had seen decline set in. In the eighteenth century Hull, Liverpool, - 
Whitby and one or two Scottish towns had been whaling ports, when 
whale bone and whale oil for burning provided the spur to the trade. 
But substitutes for whale bone appeared long before the Plastics 
Age, and Murdock’s coal gas for illumination brought decline later to 
be accentuated by “ over-whaling.” Recent reports, following much 
confidence that whale oil supplies would ease the edible oil position, 
have now proved disappointing, with whale populations, believed 
to have benefited from “resting” during the war, failing to respond 
to our needs. 

It is to vegetable oils, therefore, that we must look for relief in the 
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near future despite some pessimism over local failures in crops. Olive, 
ground-nut, oil palm, soya, and more recently the sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus L.): in each of these remarkable results have been obtained 
following a more scientific agriculture in recent years. Though Britain 
has not adopted olive oil for edible purposes (other than as salad oil 
and in sardine packing), leaving this higher-priced product for pharma- 
ceutical use, the olive claims first consideration because of age and 
for those countries bordering the Mediterranean. For the olive tree, 
the oak of the Mediterranean, the “ tree of endless age ” as Shakespeare 
sang in his sonnets, has developed from a wild thorny scrubby bush 
to a majestic mass of silver-grey leaves, a tree, moreover, which for 
decade after decade continues to be a superior natural factory for 
edible oil. For, fifteen years or more it yields no harvest ; year after 
year it must be protected against olive fly, olive moth and other pests 
blown by’ every wind. But after that first period of nursing, how it 
scores !—“ L’olivier est immortel, parce qu’il rénait de sa soudre ” 
as the French ay of a tree some specimens of which are claimed to 
be several centuries old. First coming from Palestine according to 
De Candolle, the olive is essentially at home in the Mediterranean 
littoral despite American success with Californian olives. It yields 
fruit providing| 65 per cent. of that “ golden oil” with which Hebrews 
anointed kings and priests and to which Romans referred when a 
pleasant life-meant “ wine within and oil without.” But in place of 
an oil or sign of luxury with which to make cheeks and noses shine 
with richness, olive oil became the staple fat of those countries. How 
much depends on it was realised with serious effects on supplies caused 
by disturbances like the Spanish Civil War, the destruction of Greek 
plantations, aud the North African campaign when the Italians wit- 
nessed to their| chagrin our army of the Nile capturing their guns and 
their “‘ butter.’ The old cultivation of olives in Spain, Greece and Asia 
Minor is now outshone by vast plantations in Tunisia and Cyrenaica. 


At Sfax alone geven million olive trees were regimented, line after line 


stretching to the horizon: “Le spectacle est grandiose, mais un 
mélancolique.’’| A record harvest of 82,500 tons of olive oil in the 
1944-5 season in Tunisia shows what is possible in new-olive centres 
on this side of the Mediterranean. 
Ground-nut oil, the recent failure in Indian supplies of which caused 
some perturbation among M.O.F. officials, offers yet greater promise from 
African sources and is more concerned than is olive oil with British 
edible oil problems. Arachis hypogoea to the botanist, with its produce 
known as ground-nut, pea-nut, monkey-nut, pindar, pistache-de-terre 
' or earth-nut, has had a remarkable history since 1596 when Monades 
first saw it blooming on the Maranon’s banks in Brazil. As with 
Parmentier and the potato, with Bourde, one-time journalist of Le 


Temps, who fathered the Tunisian olive extension, and with Napoleon 


ITI and sugar-beet, France had her enthusiast to champion the cause 
of arachis oil in Monsieur Jaubert, forgotten colonist of Gorée near 
Cape Verde. Arachis shows Nature’s prodigality in-propagation, as 
the clover-like leaves and yellow flowers are followed by seed stems 
which elongate} on one side only, this curling -over or warping effect 
forcing the pod underground. The weed (for weed it is) thus sets its 
own seed, and given heavy rains and a tropical sun spreads prolifically. 
No matter whether this runner type or the “ bush ” arachis, yields of 
nuts and hence| oil reach high figures in China (which took first place 


after Archdeacon Thompson, American missionary, distributed four 
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quarts of Virginian ground-nuts in Shanghai), in the United States, 
and French West Africa, with other areas developing in Nigeria, 
Uganda, Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo. Before the French 
came to Africa, natives thought of pea-nut oil for cooking, as a pomade 
and illuminant, and of the residual pasty mass as foodstuff. They 
prefer to roast and grind nuts, using large wooden mortars and pestles, 
while in harvesting they like a large hce or lifting fork rather than 
the turning plough. Yet modern harvesting methods and rotation 
of crops (especially with cotton) have produced striking results ; 
modern crushing rolls and presses are likewise superior in extracting , 
what the technologist’s specification calls “ a choice oil, sweet in odour 
and flavour, prime in colour, clear and brilliant in appearance,” an 
oil coveted by the margarine-maker. The ground-nut will continue a 
- favourite because its residual cake-is a fertiliser for market gardens 
in Southern France, and for artificial fibre production as.demonstrated 
by the, I.C.I. Even the shells and haulms find uses. Since China will 
only sell when the price is high enough, and production in the United 
States (and recently in India) is more for home consumption, we look - 
to Africa for this first-rate edible oil. 

After olive oil, arachis oil, one can find a modern meaning to a remark 
of Pistol—“ I speak of Africa and golden joys ”—in palm oil which 

has attracted much attention in days of shortagé. Until the last 
` decade or two palm oil and kernels for the world’s market came from 
wild uncultivated trees involving native methods which proved 
inefficient though sometimes ingenious. Like the arachis the palm 
tree produces oil, food and fibre, and natives were content with their 
irregular, sporadic industry until the Eritish brought improvement. 
Our West African system: favoured a domestic industry or system of 
native land tenures with small units ; transport proved a problem in 
this until tank-waggons, river tank-steamers and even oil pipe-lines 
pointed the way. In the transfer of the oil palm from its native habitat 
to planned producing areas the Dutch East Indies developed so rapidly - 
before the war as to become serious rival to Africa. The last figures 
(for 1938) give 221,000 tons palm oil for the Netherlands Indies and 
50,000 tons from Malaya, as compared with 203,000 tons from West 
Africa (the latter including 74,000 toħs from the Belgian Congo, an 
area which is now producing over 100,000 tons per annum). 

To complete the picture brief reference at least must be found for 
other oil-producing plants. First there is soya, glycine Max to the 
botanist, as beneficial a crop as clover with its nitrogen-fixing root 
nodules, and one yielding millions of bushels of beans with their high 
protein and oil content. It is a crop which made Manchurian history ; 
it is at home in the great United States corn belt in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri ; but it simply will not take to our British hospitality 
despite much effort at Woburn, Rothamsted and the Fordson Estates 
in Essex. With soya protein such a rival to milk casein in plastics it 
is not surprising to find large-scale production of soya by Mr. Ford 
and others in the United States, and therefore of soya oil—but not 
for edible purposes. Cotton seed oil needs no comment. Sunflower 
oil has possibilities, seeds yielding 23 per cent. of an oil equal to the 
finest olive either for edible purposes or for fish canning. Moreover, 
the sunflower contrasts with soya in fmding little wrong with the 
British climate ; it is also a good cleansing crop on soil of most types 
with little manuring. As for vegetable oils from minor sources Germany 
has explored every avenue in her need. Much attention was given 
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to the growing of sunflower and rape seed in allotments and-gardens ; 
to extraction of oil from poppy seed and walnut and even to tomato 
pips; and|to production from grape'séeds of edible oil rather like 
olive oil or 'ground-nut oil with a nutty flavour. 

_The future depends not so much on an improved agriculture as 
on the avoidance of that dissipation of our natural resources which 
has increased with the intensification of modern industry. Olive oil 
and arachis)oil are, unfortunately, first-rate lubricants in engineering, 
in the textile industry, and in smaller activities such as watch-making. 
Heavy de lands for oils in soap-making represent one consumption 
at which one can hardly cavil—though much can be done, and has 
been done ‘recently, in utilising inferior oils for this. But we shall 
have to think again before using several hundred thousand gallons of 
soya oil in the American paint industry, in core oils for railroad found- 
ries, and in other directions. This is an Age of Dissipation, of a prodigal 
use of such resources as mineral ores from the richest of which metal 
extraction has gone on with no regard for the future. Yet in a world 
with sections of populations on the verge of starvation, we must 
guard against too lavish use by industry of those fat supplies without 
which the body cannot maintain health. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 
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“Is THERE A Way. OUT? 


HE prospect seems not to improve. There is little evidence that 

in its collective political intelligence the world has improved, 

or has jearnt any lesson from the events of our time, though the 

lesson is written in blood. This present situation has to be faced by the 

puzzled stud int of affairs. One world war was, or ought to have been, 
enough. Two were too much. Is there to be a third ? The question is ` 

indeed being asked, so soon after the second war came unpeacefully to _ 
its end, and while the politicians of the victor countries publicly display 

- their inability to substantiate their own claim to the title United 
Nations. The, case is so clear, the facts so sordid and inescapable, that 

it would. be tiresome to elaborate them. i 

Older students of affairs, such as, for instance, those who experienced 

‘at first hand the effects of the two wars of this century, are sometimes 
asked by younger students two questions, namely, is the state of the 
world to-day teally worse than it was after 1918, and, if so, what com- 
_ fort can be given to the rising generation? It needs a bold man to 
accept such a challenge, but no serious man can refuse it. It has to be 

- admitted that in the diplomatic point of view the condition of the 
. world to-day is+undoubtedly worse, much worse, than it was after 918. 

The proof of that assertion lies, not in the actual spectacle of failure - 
and collapse on all sides, but in a general attitude of mind which has 
become accustomed to such a spectacle and has almost ceased to expect 
anything better on the present lines. What hope then can be held out 
to the youngey generation ? Cannot anything be done about it ? Such 
questions can be answered, though not easily, as well by the young as 
by the old, by|the inexperienced as by the experienced. 

What the experienced can add is the comforting element in their 
experience. A longer one lives the more firmly one knows, even 
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though one does not even begin to understand it, that a divine bias in 
human affairs tends to subordinate the evil to the good. When things 
go wrong, and go more and more wrong, something happens, as it were 
inevitably or fatally, to divert the tendency. That truth emerges, not 
only from the dream of an idle optimist, though that dream itself be 
good and true, but from the humdrum facts of everyday experience. 
It is one of the Christian mysteries. In its most practical manifestation 
it is illustrated, -vague and dim as be the revelation, in a deep-seated 
reaction of cause and effect whereby human beings sooner or later 
recognise that a certain line of conduct being proved to be unprofitable, 
a better line of conduct should be, and thereby is, adopted. The very ` 
fact that the majority of human beings never think, or do not con- ` 
sciously try to correlate cause and effect, but react instinctively to 
situations, is of a salutary consequence, because instinct derives more 

` directly from God than does the operation of the physical human brain. 
That probably explains why simple folk are often truer in judgment and 
happier in circumstance than the highly educated people, and certainly 
explains why the Bolshevics, whose only lodestar is the materialist 

-human brain, make such a hash, for themselves and for their fellows, 
of the earth’s amenities. 

The prevailing hash in the world is mainly, though not exclusively, > 
of a Bolshevic making. It is the climax of materialism in the modern 
world. If we are to gauge aright the nature of the essential problem 

. that confronts us, the problem that is in large measure ignored alike 
by the Paris Peace Conference and by the United Nations Organisation, 
we must recognise that what is in question is the operation of the 
moral law, and the contrary operation of the materialist motive ; that 
the challenge to good sense presented by Nazism is presented again in 
nearly all its. forms and in an accentuated degree by Communism. 
Nazism led to war. Will Communism lead to war ? War is the logical 
outcome of materialist forces. In other words, what ground is there for 
believing, or hoping, that thedivine bias in human affairs will this time 
head us off from the sort-of catastrophe twice experienced within living 
memory ? Are we to be lucky the third time in recognising the danger 
before it is too late to avert it, by switching over from a materialist 
practice which we know to be calamitous, into a moral practice which * 
we know, or are given ample warning to deduce, is the only profitable 
expedient ? Can hope be vouchsafed to the rising generation ? 

Only a rash or a flippant man wauld venture to prophesy about the 
things that are to come. No one is competent to do so. But every one 
is competent to assess the probable effect of hard facts, such as the 
atomic bomb, and of chastening adversity, resulting from the former 
wars, upon the general mentality of men and women, and to deduce at 
any rate the presence of changed factors in the outlook. Bad as seems 
the outlook at this time, there is a feeling among experienced people, 
arising from the said factors, that whatever be in store for us, a third 
- world war is not among the probabilities. Dispassionate thought 
detects the weight of certain considerations which militate against it. 
The chief of them is the quality of Russian political thought. . 

If one compares the sort of foreboding that preceded 1914 and 1939 
with the sort of foreboding that now assails many people, an essential 
contrast emerges. The two former disturbances resulted from a German 
reaction to the general international situation, a main element in that 
reaction being the grim and dangerous inferiority complex which has 
been so well established a feature of the German political character in 
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our time. The present disturbance is largely-due to a Russian superiority 

complex, which, in combination with the equally well established 

Russian propensity to wayward and sometimes pointless mischief, 

effectively obstructs all business in the international diplomatic field, 

but.lacks the hard cote ofthat German concentration and bitterness 
which brought down the world in organised and measureless ruin. This 
is not to say that the Communist technique is innocent of bitterness, 
' or incapable of producing ruin: far from it. The evidence of its con- 
trary effect, already operative, is plain and agonising to see. But it is 
neither so concentrated, nor so efficient, as was the Nazi technique. 
There is such al thing in life as a form of chaos which is too chaotic for 
any recognisable canalisation in the outcome, and in which the dis- 
turbances in some degree tend to cancel each other out. Before 1939 ` 
the danger was recognisably clear-cut. The antagonism was vertical, 
- the frontiers de division being the national frontiers, one national 
- entity being solidly ranged against another. At the present time the 
antagonism is both vertical and horizontal, both national and social, 
spreading its roots underground, here, there and everywhere. The so- 
called era donal conferences, exemplified by the Paris Peace 
Conference and|the meetings so far held of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, present al spectacle of open farce, the Russian delegation being 
obviously concerned merely to register disagreement, even at the 
expense of consistency and logic, in the vertical or national aspect, in 
order to provoke and accentuate the sense of uncertainty and confusion 
in the horizontal or social sense. i i 
Domestic discord in Great Britain, riots in India, disorder in Pales- 
tine, anti-British feeling in Egypt are an essential element in Russian 
strategy. They are deliberately fanned by Russian agency, not only 
for the purposes of Russian imperialism, but for the still more important 
purposes—important to Russian ideology—of undermining the capitalist 
structure of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. The Chinese civil war and the 
Battle of the Mediterranean (for such it is) are scattered aspects of the 
same far-flung Russian objective. Tito is the Russian agent primarily 
charged with the duty of crippling Italy as a bulwark of the European 
Christian civilisation and of ensuring a Russian naval base in the 
Adriatic, just as the crude attempt to exclude Britain and the United 
States from thé business of revising the Montreux Convention and to 
place Turkey at the mercy of Russia and her Black Sea satellites 
¢onstitutes the Russian attempt to obtain control of the eastern 
Mediterranean.| At the other end of the Mediterannean the anti- 
Franco vendetta, or at any rate the Russian contribution to it, is 
primarily aimed at securing a Communist control of Gibraltar—a 
. project in which the Labour Party of Great Britain has oddly taken a 
hand—and the| designs upon Tripolitania, which would complete the 
Communist circle by adding to it the south of the Mediterranean, 
have not been abandoned. 

- The design is clear enough, but it is the mixed imperialist and 
economic revolutionary motive that is the new thing in international 
affairs. Hitler’s purpose was exclusively nationalist and in his mind it 
depended exclusively upon the traditional method of international war. 
Molotov’s purpose is not exclusively nationalist, and it depends partly 
upon the fanning of universal social disorder. The social order, at any 
rate in Europe is recognised by Moscow as being traditionally based 
upon Christianity (which has a residuary and eternal potency despite 
the unfaithfulness of Christians in the mass to their Christian inspira- 
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tion), and therefore the Communist technique is bluntly and aggres- 
sively anti-Christian. Hitler, by contrast, recognising in his fevered 
way that German Christianity was a factor he could not ignore, rang 
the changes upon alternate attempts to suppress his Christians and at | 
other times to claim Christ blasphemously as a pet ally of his own. 
Hitler had a single objective, -crazy though it was. Molotov has a 
jumble of objectives, crazy in their turn, but so scattered and uncon- 
trolled that the attempt to reach them almost necessarily, by its very 
extravagance, defeats its object. Little more than a year after the end 
of a war in which the Red Army was regarded by millions of Anglo- 
Saxons as a sword of justice, and the Russian Government was regarded 
by those same Anglo-Saxons as a friend in need, a bitter disillusion has 
isolated Russia as another form of menace-to that ordered flow of 
‘ civilisation which it was the common purpose of the recent alliance to 
defend against the Nazi menace. Russian exuberance has moved too 
fast, has shown no finesse, has despised the-very means to its own . 
success. 

In the Mediterranean sphere, Spain, Italy and Turkey are gal- 
vanised against her. Greece has voted for the restoration of her 
monarchy with a degree of decision which is at least partly due to a 
national resurgence of defensive resentment against Russian and 
Communist designs. Germany is split, and the western half is under- 
going a process of reconciliation with the Anglo-Saxons. The eastern 
half has already, too quickly, been sovietised, as have the other 
countries east of the curtain that have fallen under Russian'‘control ; 
but history has yet to pronounce judgment upon the practicability of 
this Russian attempt to absorb non-Russian elements in a tyrannous _ 
system which by its very nature acts as a challenge to the human spirit. 
If anything emerges clearly from the troubled history of our time it is 
the fact that the human spirit cannot be enslaved. Sooner or later, 
by one process or by another, the affront to human dignity is con- 
quered. Hitler’s left-handed service to mankind, costly as it was in 
human suffering, was to establish a classic instance of one such process. 
On the last day of August 1946, when the twenty-one Nazi prisoners 
at Nuremberg made their final pleas before judgment was to be pro- 
nounced, one of them (Frank) made this remark: “ Adolf Hitler, the . 
chief accused here, has left the German people and the world without 
giving them his summing-up. We turned from God and we were 
doomed. It was not technical hitches and shortages alone which lost 
us the war; God above all pronounced judgment on Hitler and his 
system which we, our minds far from God, served.” 

The word God in that context stands for the unalterable laws of life « 
on this earth whereby causes produce their inevitable and true results. 
So far as technical efficiency could be productive of success in a wrong . 
and tyrannous exploit, Hitler had at his disposal all the means to. 
success. But technical efficiency, the frail weapon of unaided hunian 
brains, cannot prevail over the simple and God-given spirit of man. 
Hitler was not only beaten, but quickly beaten. The period from June 
1940, when Hitler apparently had subjugated the continent of Europe, 
to May 1945, when he died in the last stand he made in a Berlin cellar, 
was a mere five years, a drop in the ocean of time. ‘It is a depressing 
thought that so soon after so striking and so bitter an illustrationvof 
what happens to those who affront the dignity of man, we should see 
on the eastern horizon another such affront inflicted upon one half of 
that same continent of Europe. It will be defeated ; of that there can 
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be no doubt. The doubt is of the cost it will entail in more human 
suffering. The Bolshevic leaders are even ideologically and professedly 
materialist and atheist, bound in allegiance and aspiration to the 
unaided andl therefore provedly disastrous dictate of the human brain: 
` Two main promptings of speculation and anxiety are thereby 
aroused. The first:is, how to counter ‘the immediate danger ; the 
second, ho | to plan ahead for the final exorcism of this particular 
curse from our civilisation. As for the first problem, we are largely . 
lielpless. When mischief is afoot, it takes what course it wills. But for 
our comfort, we are ablé to ponder the incalculable effects of the very 
“extravagance of the Bolshevic pretension, as above examined, which 
may well cause it to stumble over itself, and the still more incalculable 
effects of thejatomic bomb. There are those who, on a reasoned motive, 
thank God for the atomic bomb; not because the United States 
already possesses thousands of them, all complete and stacked ready for 
use, whereas}the Soviet Union, as far as we know, is still confined, with 
enslaved German technical help, to the production of those com- 
paratively harmless rockets which the Germans used in the final stages 
of the last war: but, more intelligently, because the atomic bomb in its 
inevitable development will become, is virtually certain to become, so 
drastic a weapon that no one will dare to use it. Samson pulled down 
the pillars orl which the house rested, and “ the house fell upon all the 
princes, and ithe rest of the multitude that was there.” That sort of 
thing happens only once. It is an interesting element in the Samson 
myth that the long hair which symbolised his strength was a symbol 
also of the sun’s rays, one of the mysteries of God. Atomic energy is 
another of Géd’s mysteries. -If we impiously mobilise that energy in our 
fell purposes; we may well bring down the world and all the multitude 
that is in it. We, the human race, have proved to ourselves in our time 
that we are mot given to much thinking, not at any rate to much 
profitable thinking ; and we seem to be singularly lacking in imagina- 
tion. But a|few more experiments with the atomic bomb, on the 
Bikini atoll, or elsewhere, will usurp the function of both thought and 
imagination and silence us into helpless wonder at this new horror. 
_ When it comés to be realised, as come it will, that the atomic bomb is 
so final a weapon of destruction that those who use it qualify for the 
rôle of suicide as well as of murderer, then the very instinct of self- 
preservation will come to our rescue. 

There is nd analogy with the bombs and the horrors of the last two 
wars. It wasja coldly-calculable possibility, up to 1945 in our history, 
that one side in a war might “ win.” That calculation is no longer 
possible. The moment we stop talking and resort to force, the only 
. thing we can do will be to release atomic explosions that will blast us 

-all impartially to hell. If there is to be a war with Russia, it will last a 
few minutes, and we shall none of us know anything about it. That 
particular contingency therefore need cause little practical concern. 

What is much more likely is that, the era of physical war of the 
traditional type being over, we shall go on quarrelling and frustrating 
each other by other means, economic perhaps, financial, and social. 
The sort of warfare that has been taking place within the walls of the 
Luxembourg Palace,‘ under the humpty-dumpty pretence of a peace 
conference, may be our continuing portion.. That is a fearsome prospect, 
but not so fearsome as the bombs we so lately experienced. Moreover 
there is this difference, that whereas‘war of the old type totally excluded 


reason and oe sense from the argument, the new type will keep 
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open the channel of accommodation and of a negotiated peace. It will. 
always be at least possible for reason to assert itself. At this present 
moment such comfort will strike cold in the breasts of, for instance, the ` 
Polish people who are not yet liberated from a cruel tyranny; and 
though it be easy for such as live more or less in freedom on the western 
side of the curtain to preach the virtue of patience, it is difficult for 
those enslaved on the eastern side to put it into practice. 

As for the other problem, that of the long-distance accommodation 
whereby the peoples of the earth may contrive to allow each other to 
live out their lives in freedom from fear of each other, the answer 
sticks out a mile. It is an encouraging sign of the times that the answer 
has already become familiar in the political speculation of our own 
countrymen. Mr. Churchill has said it, and Mr. Eden, and Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Attlee. In a word, it is the abandonment of national 
sovereignty. We may think the object hardly attainable in our life- 
time ; but that is no good reason why we should not recognise the 
object itself. And the atomic bomb, of blessed incalculability, comes to 
our help in that matter also. What in fact does national sovereignty 
amount to? In its international aspect, and as the result of our 
degraded international standards of conduct, it amounts to little more 
than the competence of nations by virtue of armed strength to grab as 
many of the world’s goods as they can, for their own selfish use. But 
if armed strength be an anachronism, the weapon is knocked from our 
grasp, and national sovereignty becomes a mere shadow of something 
that was formerly real. The object is automatically achieved, is, as it 
were, thrust upon us by the atomic bomb. The distinction between 
Great Powers and, Small Powers will disappear with the navies, armies 
and air forces that will have to be disbanded from lack of function. 

But will the problem be so.simple? There will be a “ family of 
nations ” willy-nilly, and a disarmed family at that. The only instru- 
ment left for the solution of international differences will be that of 
reason, unless economic and financial weapons be invested by human 
perversity with as yet unthought of potency and range. But is original 
sin to be so readily allayed ? Of course not. At this present stage of 
our political evolution we are not concerned with high principle or with 
advanced religious exploration. We are on the crude bedrock of primi- 
tive civilisation in which our first problem, not yet solved by us, is to 
live and to let live, to organise the amenities of the earth for our - 
common benefit, to serve and help each other as members of one 
human family fathered by God. The Christian revelation insists upon 
neighbourly love (which is the opposite of war) as a cardinal condition 
of our common welfare. It seems to be an obvious enough truth ; but 
we have not yet learnt to act upon it. Man is differentiated from the 
animals by his God-given freedom of will and of original thought. 
Animals cannot combine into a society except instinctively and for 
elemental purposes. Man, the greatest creature made by God, endowed. 
by God with a measure of His own divinity in the form of a com- 
petence to recognise and to choose freely between good and evil, is 
able by the use of his intelligence and by the conscious acceptance of 
God’s help, which is essential to him, not only to organise himself into a 
society. for purposes of common convenience and mutual help, but also 
‘for purposes of free and boundless exploration in the constructive 
understanding of such things in the universe which God permits us to 
. understand. That second and glorious purpose of our life on this earth 
we have not yet even begun to consider ; we seem largely even to be 
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unaware of it. [It is the first elementary purpose, that of common 
convenience and|mutual help, that still baffles our intelligence. Animals 
kill each other in a struggle for existence—the mystic necessity of which 
we cannot understand—but they do not, because they cannot, organise 
themselves with) scientific armaments for the purpose of mutual mass 
murder. Human beings, being potentially better than animals, if they 
fulfil their desti ny, are potentially worse than animals, if they do not. 
No animal could be guilty of the scientific cruelty practised by humans 
when they go to war. í 
The first problem therefore presented to free man on this earth— 
presented as a challenge to his intelligence by reason of his free will to 
choose between the wise and the unwise thing—is how to carry out the 
divine injunction. that we should love one another. It is clear to our 
reason that only by loving one another can we prosper. We have 
proved -the opposite case ad nauseam. But in common with all the 
duties and challenges thrust upon His gifted children by a loving and 
trusting God, the business of loving one another is difficult of achieve- 
- ment. There is q devil in the piece, permitted by God because obviously . 
there could be no virtue in the free exercise of our will unless there were 
the two opposites to choose between, and unless forsooth the devil had 
something to o fer which tempts us. If we were not attracted to evil, 
there would be no credit in resisting it. God’s work is perfect. It there- 
fore comes about that despite the clear truth which tells us that un- 
selfishness and mutual lowe are the only sure way of satisfaction for all 
concerned, the temptation assails us to take the short cut to selfish 
satisfaction by Tan our rivals to the spoils. Therein is to be seen the 
whole story of war. But a term is set to the empire of evil—God’s work 
being perfect—dnd sooner or later the evil destroys itself, by the very 
logic of its own operation. Not having succeeded by the positive exercise 
of our intelligence in outlawing war from our habits, and by contrast 
having caltivataa the means of war by a perverted application of God’s 
gifts to us, we find ourselves in the startling position where we have 
tapped the very|source of the atomic energy on which all physical force 
in the universe jultimately depends, and are therefore presented with 
the choice of ret racing our steps or of destroying ourselves. We go back 
to the beginning of things. We try again to solve the problem of living 
and, of letting liv ve, this time with the difference that we know the 
penalty of another failure, namely total suicide. The family of nations, _ 
disarmed, and liberated from sovereignty and all its implications, is the 
goal again set before us. It is an engrossing, if anxious, divide in 
history. et a 
. : a3 GEORGE GLASGOW. 
September roth, 1946. i 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


CHICAGO’S BLACK BELT.* 


It would not be easy to overstate the excellence of this stout volume as an 
example of the sþcial survey. It is the record, in full detail, of a great new 
Afro-American community, the Black Belt of Chicago: a stretch of sevén 
miles parallel to Lake Michigan, formerly an important middle-class district. 


* Black Metropolis. By H. R. Gayton and St. Clair Drake. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
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The investigation of this territory was begun under the Works Projects 
Administration, that notable enterprise of the Roosevelt epoch which 
provided work of social value for professional men and women during the 
great Depression. The Julius Rosenwald trustees and other civic agencies 
came in, and members of Chicago University and a small army of trained 
volunteers collected material. Hence the two authors of Black Metropolis 
worked upon a basis of co-operation which could be described as ideal for a 
book of this kind. ' ; 

This remarkable city within a city is a direct result of the great migration 
from the Deep South which began in the last war. The northern industrial 
‘centres needed labour for war factories and the southern reservoir was 
largely drawn upon. Recruiting agents acted vigorously, and the lure of 
wages and relative freedom did the rest. The Negro population of Chicago 
grew apace. In 1920 it was 110,000, as against 800,000 of the European 
foreign-born. After Pearl Harbour a further 60,000 poured in, and to-day 
the total is nearly 340,000. A continuous irruption on this scale inevitably 
brings dislocation and a bitter struggle for living space. The Negro quarters 
expand and segregation is.intensified. In Chicago the concentration was on 

- the south side, the colour line being drawn as stiffly as may be’by means of 
the ‘‘ restrictive covenants ” insisted upon by the real-estate powers. 

A colloquial name for the quarter is Bronzeville. The chapters in which 
the authors describe its activities and its social climate are of fascinating 
interest. Economic conditions are governed by the “ job ceiling ’’—the sys- 
tem of barriers by which, despite the progress of education and technical 
training, the Whites seek to confine the coloured people to manual work 
and servile occupations. It is estimated that some 65 per cent. of Chicago 
Negroes are in the labouring class. An urban community of this size, 

- obviously, might be largely self-sustaining as regards business, professional 
services, and entertainment. Yet Bronzeville has not achieved economic 
liberation. There is acute tension in the sphere of retail trade. The advocates 
of race advancement, and these include the preachers, urge the duty of 
spending among the Negro businesses. Negro women, however, are said to 
prefer the stores run by Whites, particularly by Jews. The Negro in-business 
is heavily handicapped. There are other, even more serious, causes of* 
anxiety and conflict. Chicago’s notorious red-light district was officially 
closed in 1912. Since then the White exploiters of vice have turned the 
resources of the dark quarter to full account. Again, the Negro takes natur- 
ally to gambling. His poverty is a permanent incentive; and he is as easy a 
victim as any Asiatic. The Black Belt isa huge gambling area, punctuated 
by countless little “ policy stations,” where bets are placed within a scheme 
of pools and lucky numbers far too elaborate for brief explanation. “ Policy,” 
which has become big business, is not without its defenders. They argue that 
it provides a living for tens of thousands of the poorest. 

The Negro, we are told, is wholly American in his devotion to the gospel of 
getting on, which’ is preached assiduously from the pulpit. Race advance- 
ment is the persistent theme ; the only leaders honoured are those who sound 
this note. And in this connection there is nothing more revealing than the 
intricate colour lines drawn by the Negroes themselves. .They have learnt by 
unbroken experience that a black skin is an insuperable barrier for employ- 
ment in a white concern, and marked preferences among themselves have 
built up a complex social structure. Clubs and even churches may exclude 
the black. The pale-faced Negro arouses suspicion : he or she is known to be 
under temptation to cross the line, although that adventure is always risky. 
Dark-skinned parents pray for children, especially daughters, of the middle 
tints, and those having light skins go in fear of a black infant, which fear, we 
are assured, is virtually baseless. The pine brown skin is wished for and 
everywhere admired. The authors are convinced that Negroes as a whole 
are against miscegenation. They live in comfort only among their own 
people. Negro religion, of course, is a large and enticing subject: it is 
treated here with care and quite objectively. In Bronzeville the churches 
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number not less than 506. Those belonging to the larger denominations are 
organised separately from the Whites ; the smaller sects often carry fantastic 
labels. The authors say, as we should expect, that the church is no longer the 
Negro’s only social centre, as for so long it was, and in Chicago the pastors 
in the slums too often play a questionable réle. Praising the Lord, however, 
remains a favourite exercise with multitudes of the folk who otherwise may 
have drifted away. i : 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT.* 


Of making of books there is no end, and this applies to the subject of 
Palestine in recent years, that is to say, in the three decades since the 
country was opened to Jewish settlement through the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917. Then| changes began to transform the face of the long neglected 
land, providing material for writers on agriculture, economics and sociology, 
so rapidly did Jewish immigration infuse life into all these things once more. 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy were no longer the most modern text-books on 
such subjects. And before long political literature began to proliferate, not 
only from the Jewish, but the Arab point of view. Nevertheless, Mr. Cohen 
is justified in describing his work as “ the first comprehensive history of the ; 
Zionist Movement to the present day.” It is no mean feat to compress into 
300 pages an account of some 2,000 years of national history, but only so 
can the phenomenon of the rise and growth of modern Zionism be made 

- intelligible, and the key to all that the Jews have done in, and for, Palestine 
in the past thirty years is to be found in their past. Mr. Cohen provides a 
general introduction to the political aspect of the Movement, followed by a 
couple of chapters which cover the 1,800 years between the downfall of the 
first Jewish State and the organisation of Zionism under the inspiration of 
Theodor Herz] in the last decade of the nineteenth century. Then the story 
enters upon “ the period of preparation ” which brought the Zionist pro- 
gramme to thej point which justified its leaders in approaching the Lloyd 
George Cabinet in 1916, when Allenby’s victories were bringing to a close 
the long rule ofi the Turk over Palestine. Sa 

The third, and the largest, part of the book deals with the Zionist Move- 
ment from the |restoration of the National Home in Palestine till after the 
outbreak of the second World War, and it is three chapters which give Mr. 
Cohen’s book its most obviously topical value.’ In them it is recorded how 
both Zionists and Arabs stated their views before the Peace Conference of 
Paris, and a quotation is given from a letter to Professor Felix Frankfurter 
(now a Judge of the Supreme Court of the U.S.A.) from the Emir Feisal, 
leader of the Arab Delegation : ‘‘ We will do our best, in so far as we are all 
concerned, to Help them (the Jews) through; we will wish them a most 
hearty welcome home.” There is no trace here of xenophobia characteristic 
of the present phase of Arab nationalism, not only in Palestine, and not only 
against the Jews. : 

Mr. Cohen’s book stops short at the end of the war with Germany, when 
Jewish hopes had been-raised high by the advent to power of the British 
Labour Party, pledged to remove.the restrictions on Jewish immigration 
and land purchase imposed in 1939. Thus some explanation is provided for 
the bitterness and frustration which have led a small number of the popula- 
tion into the terrorist tactics which have blotted the fair pages of Zionist 
endeavour. But the book does show how the “ Haganah,” too often con- 
founded with the terrorist groups, came into being, and how its existence 
was known and approved by the British authorities for years. And Mr. 
Cohen might well have added—‘“ made use of in time of need.” 


BLANCHE E..C. DUGDALE. 





* The sa Movement. By Israel Cohen. Frederick Muller. 12s. 6d. 
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GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO CONQUEST.* 


Among the many more or less competent warnings against Germany in 
. the anxious years between 1931 and 1939 I can remember Ernest Hambloch’s 
Germany Rampant, Edgar Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock Back, and one or 
two more. None of them tried, however, to destroy so thoroughly the con- 
viction that, beside militarists, nationalists, imperialists and brutes, there 
were and are “‘ Good Germans,” whatever their number and influence. To 
do so this author presents an impressive array of documents covering the 
period 1910-35, classified under the different headings; to support his 
indictment: a terrible one, as he presents it. - All German groups, classes, 
parties, at all times in modern history, were the same—Socialist or Con- 
servative, soldiers, clergymen, or workers. He excepts only the Independent , 
Socialists, that temporary offshoot of the Socialist majority which, after 
being in opposition from 1917 to 1922, partly joined the Communist but 
largely returned into the S.P.D. fold. Ebert and Wirth, Rathenau and 
Hermann Mueller, Stresemann and Bruening are all one to him and, indeed, 
mere Hitlers in disguise. For-the untrained reader the case for the prosecu- 
tion, backed by 620 pages brimful of quotations, might appear irrefutable. 
The expert will tell him that it is merely a matter of quoting the appropriate 
passages of documents, speeches, news items collected with the necessary 
prejudice and plodding to construct a case for or against any group or nation. 
I have too often publicly denounced the faults, weaknesses and crimes of . ` 
my former fellow-countrymen to deny the truth of some of the accusations 
launched here against them, including some of the best men they have 
produced. But that precisely makes it imperative to denounce the bias and 
errors of this volume. They are based upon a wholly uncritical acceptance and | 
.. presentation of snippets from any odd newspaper on the same level with State 
documents ; upon a total neglect of the transient yet oftén vital problems 
and events affecting political sayings and actions; upon his reading even. ` 
into obviously exonerating documents (cf. Reichstag speech of Landsberg, 
one of the author’s particular black’ sheep, the leaders of the Majority 
Socialists), the meaning suitable for his thesis: He misinterprets even such 
_ unmistakable utterances as Cardinal Bertram’s appeal of July roth, 1932, _ 
~ on behalf of the bishops against Nazi terrorism as a mere slap on Papen’s 
back for having ousted the Prussian Socialist government., With particular ' 
prejudice he attacks Stresemann’s memory, quoting his posthumous memoirs 
- (in fact, spontaneous diary notes, reverently and uncritically edited} instead 
from their German original, from an English and more often-even a 
- French edition, whichever lends itself best for the. preconceived purpose ; 
playing up his often interpreted correspondénce with the Crown Prince, his 
word “ finassieren,” and an incident at President Wilson’s death (at which I 
by chance was with Stresemann and saw him furious over Ambassador - 
Wiedfeldt’s blunder)—plus quotations from a war-time pamphlet published 
in 1916, but given here, without date, in a 1923 context. That Stresemann 
did not want to (and could not, unless leaving the field to outright National- 
` ism) give up the hope of an ultimate solution of the Corridor problem—by 
way of the League of Nations upon which his whole policy was based and 
which won him the fervent support of Breitscheid, outstanding figure among. 
those Independent Socialists the author acquits, one of the cleanest political 
figures of his time, and subsequently a Nazi victim—is here turned into proof ` 
of a Hitlerite mind. eas a a 
Though too shallow to be accepted as historical analysis, and teeming with 
minor errors, this book has the merit of presenting the student with a wealth.of 
sources and quotations upon whose finding he would otherwise have to waste 
a good deal of time. But I venture to disagree with Lord Vansittart when, 
- in his Foréword, he praises this as the book, of a scholarly author which 
“ should be put into the hands of every teacher in this country.” For there 
is neither anything scholarly in this compilation, nor is it a book. It is a 
pamphlet and, with all the weaknesses and the lack of objectivity of a 
* Germany from Defeat to Conquest. By W. M. Knight-Patterson. Allen & Unwin. 218. ' 
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pamphlet, not a bad one as such. Its size is misleading, but its voice, grating 
on the ear, is unmistakable. And even for a pamphlet without any ambition 
ať presenting a balanced, as far as possible truthful picture, more scrupulous 
verification might be demanded. The casẹ against the Prussian as well as 
against the Nazi-German people for mistakes, sins and finally crimes, com- 
mitted under the influence of wrong teachings, wrong examples, wrong 
leadership andj alas, a: good deal of stupidity and egoism abroad, is too 
formidable to need such half-baked advocacy. I can accept the author’s 
conclusion, however, that there is no group as yet to which the remaking of 
Germany can be entrusted; so let us prevent a feeling of distrust and 
frustration likely to sterilise our own attempts at helping the Germans toa ~ 
sane, democratic concept. 

t i EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


mm 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.* 


In his comparative study on Federal Government, Mr. K. C. Wheare 
examines the nature and working of federalism in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland. He confines his analysis to these States since 
they alone comply with his test of federal government, namely a system 
which in practice embodies “ predominantly a division of powers between ` 
general and regional authorities, each of which, in its own-sphere, is co- 
ordinate with the others and independent of them.” Thus Canada is iricluded 
while the South! American States are excluded. Although the latter mostly 
have rigid federal constitutions, their Presidents have brought by authori- 
tarian party discipline or other means the regional governments under strict 
control. Mr. eare points out that true federation requires “free” . 
government, namely a party system with free elections and a responsible 
opposition: In Soviet’ Russia, with its elaborate system of constituent 
‘republics, central control is affected both by the Communist Party and the 
Constitution itself. It is interesting to note, for example, that, though the 
republics have the right ‘to enter into direct relation with foreign Powers, the 
All-Union government has the overriding constitutional power to regulate 
the establishment of the general relations between the Union republics and 
other States. g : 

Mr: Wheare investigates closely the distribution of power in each federation 
as between the general and regional governments, and points to the steady 
increase in authority of the former, at the expense of the regions. Apart from . 
Switzerland, this development is due not so much to the transfer of fields of 
jurisdiction from the regional governments but to the intensive exploitation 
. by the central authority of the area originally assigned to it, particularly 
with regard to finance. By conditional grants in aid the American, Australian 
and, to a more limited extent, the Canadian governments can impose their 
will upon matters outside their own legislative competence. Mr. Wheare 
describes the forces as making for central control as “ war, economic depres- 
sion, the owi of the social services and ‘the mechanical revolution in 
transport and industry.” Without long periods of peace and prosperity, 
federalism is ddomed. : The author is not primarily concerned with the 
desirability of a|federal system ; but he does point to the “ strong increase 
in the sense of importance, in the self-consciousness and self-assertiveness of 
the regional governments.” There is little doubt that local feeling in all four 
federations remains extremely strong. Can, then, a pure federal system 
operate under modern conditions consistently with good government? Mr. 
Wheare rightly |considers that in future local governments are bound to 
accept as permanent the financial predominance of the central authority. 
None the less, the regions can, and should, retain considerable spheres of 
exclusive ely nia protected by the legal right to financial assistance, 
and thus free from undue pressure by the general government. Such reten- 


* Federal Goverment: By K. C. Wheare. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
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tion, however, carries with it the essential requirement of mutual co-opera- 
tion. This volume, which is issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, will be: welcomed for its penetrating and lucid 
analysis of a highly complex and technical subject. j 
= i ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


x * * * * 


The Repeal of the Corn Laws, by Francis W. Hirst (Cobden Club, Dunford 
House, Midhurst, 1s.), is full of useful information on our history during the 
last hundred years, some of it little known. The veteran champion ‘of 
Victorian Libéralism and Free Trade is a master of his subject, and the 
familiar story of the great victory of 1846 loses nothing in the telling. He 
rejoices in the wisdom and courage of Cobden and Bright, the statesmanship 
‘of Peel and Gladstone, in the national prosperity which resulted from their 
reforms. And equally he wrings his hands in grief and anger at the folly and 
short-sightedness of the Chamberlains and other Protectionist crusaders who 
led us back to the outworn system of restriction, adding fresh obstacles to the 
circulation of goods and the satisfaction of reasonable needs. To many 
readers the final chapter, entitled “ The Tariff of 1932 to 1946”, will prove the 
most interesting because it is the most novel in the book. Few of us, it is 
safe.to say, have the slightest idea of the vast network of duties now in 
operation, many of them, as was the case a century ago, bringing insignificant 
sums to the Treasury. Even a moderate Protectionist, concludes Mr.;Hirst, 
seeing how easy it would be to enlarge the Customs revenue and to reduce the 
prices of the necessaries of life, would welcome the advent of another Peel. 
That would indeed be an excellent beginning. But we need more than any 
Protectionist can give us. We require an economically co-operating world. 
That, however, is music of the future, for before economic nationalism can 
be exorcised we shall have to rid mankind of the grisly spectre of war. 


X -~ * * * * 


Ethiopia Under Haile Selassie, by Christine Sandford (Dent, Ios. 6d.), 
is the latest and best work about a country virtually unknown in England 
before Mussolini’s brutal attack in 1935. Writing with local experience 
dating back to 1920, liking the people and sympathising in their sufferings, 
she speaks with unique authority. The wife of Brigadier Sandford, who 

. led the patriot troops in the reconquest, supplies first-hand information on , 
the ¢ampaign, but’ no aspect of the national life is ignored. . After brief 
chapters on the country, the people, and village life, she summarises early 

- contacts with Europe and then passes td the accession and reforming activi- 
ties of the Emperor, who combines high character and ability with initiative, 
patience and tact. His main task during the years of exile was to prevent 
his country being forgotten in a world where there was so much else to 
worry about. “Everyone who had the honour of an audience was impressed 
by his unassuming graciousness and stirred to affection by his pleasant . 
smile and solicitude for the visitor’s welfare. When he appeared in public, 
his quiet dignity and self-possession won the approval and sympathy of all. 
Religion and his faith in the Almighty are most real and vital to him, and 
enter into every phase of his life. Moreover he is a shrewd judge of men, 
not only of his own countrymen but also of Europeans.” It is a great satis- 
faction to think that the British Government has helped not only in expelling. 
the Italians, but in rebuilding and developing a vast territory sorely in need 
of capital, education and expert advice. The story ends on a cheerful note. 
Ethiopia should before long become self-supporting, for her resources, are 
great. Her most valuable asset is the. wise and experienced ruler whose 
refined and well-cut facé glances at us from one of the excellent photographs 
in this very readable and instructive book. i f 
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THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 

-T is now j Lt over a year since British troops in agreement with 
[ox Russians moved into Vienna. Vienna had, been liberated by the 
Red Army after seven years of German occupation in the previous 
April. Over four months of difficult negotiations preceded the British 
move, the plans for which had been made at Yalta. By May the per- 
sonnel of the „British Element of the Allied Commission had assembled 
in Rome, waiting for the word to move into Austria. But there were 
many difficultiés to be overcome. The British held Carinthia, into which 
they had fought their way through the débâcle of Hitler’s armies, and, 
from which they had after great difficulty squeezed out Tito’s partisans, 
whose occupancy had never been foreseen in inter-Allied agreements. 
But the Russians, contrary to these agreements, still held Graz and 
~most of Styria! They had, of course, the whole of Vienna, and much 
bickering ensued over the division of that city between the four 
Powérs. Britain unsuccessfully stood out for a corridor between 
Carinthia and- Vienna. In the end she had to content herself with the 
arrangement, still existing, of the right to furnish her military and 
civilian personnel with a pass for each journey. to and from Vienna. 
On presentation of the pass, issued in the name of the four Allies, the 
Russians’ allow the bearer to pass through their zone to the British 
(or French or American) zone, but do not allow him to deviate from the 
main road. Anyone trying to do so is always turned back or arrested. 
Successfully the British stood out for an airport of their own. The 
British distrusted—without good reason—the provisional Government 
of Dr. Renner! mainly because the Russians had sanctioned its forma- 
tion. There were long wrangles over the question of feeding’ the 
starving population of Vienna. Russia retained the fertile neighbouring 
provinces. of Lower Austria and the Burgenland, the normal home 
sources of Vienna’s food supplies, and controlled the Danube basin, 
. with Hungary, Rumania and Czéchoslovakia, the normal foreign sources 
of Vienna’s ape Britain tried to avoid being put into a position where 
she (with the Americans) would have the main responsibility for feeding 
Vienna from army stocks while Russia retained the city’s usual supply- 
ing areas andilived off them. After three months, with most of the 
points at issue still unsettled, Britain decided to send a “ reconnaissance 
party,” and soon after a “ working party,” into the capital to prepare 
- headquarters offices and billets. A month later the British Element 
moved forward from thé huge building of the Air Ministry in Rome to 
Schönbrunn Palace in Vienna. The first move was unofficial; the 
ʻa troops were told that they were under Russian command and must 
-behave accordingly. It was not until September 12th that the four 
Allied commanders met for the first time as the Allied Commission for _ 
Austria. A little later the Russians evacuated Styria in favour of the 

British.. es : l ; - 
What progress has been made during the past twelve months towards 
the realisation of the aims of the Moscow Declaration on Austria in 
1943, the restoration of a “ free and independent Austria” ? I myself 
flew from Rothe to Klagenfurt on July 31st. On the following day I 
drove to the city from which, after twelve years’ residence, Hitler had 
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expelled me ten days after the annexation of Austria in March 1938. 
At the “ frontier ” of the Russian zone I had my first experience of the 
progress made since Europe was “ balkanised ” after 1918. Now even 
little Austria had been “ parochialised.” Instead of driving straight 
through, as before the war, I had to wait for half an hour on the high 
road while the Russians examined my papers. “They won’t hurry 
with you,” the officer in charge of the British outpost said, “ because 
I have been holding up for two hours on their side a Russian colonel 
who wants to come to our zone to get coal.” It was a useful introduction 
to the spirit of co-operation between the Allies. The only town of any 
size between the “‘ British Zone ” and Vienna is the industrial centre of 
Wiener Neustadt, harbouring airplane, munition and railway works. 
I was shocked by the devastation of the city, passing through street 
after street of crumbling masonry and driving past mile after mile of 
twisted, blackened and shattered railway trucks on disused sidings. 
Last Saturday I passed them again ; familiarity has made them just a 
landmark like one of Austria’s ruined medieval castles, but I saw that 
there had been no noticeable change since I first saw this industrial 
wilderness. : 

The approach to Vienna was almost equally depressing with the long 
piles of rubble on the Giirtel near the Ostbahn station which had once 
been workers’ model dwellings, shops and factories. Only within the 
last few-months has some of the rubble been moved from here. Then 
. came streets with damaged but still habitable houses, and finally the 

wreckage of Vienna’s famous landmarks around the Ring—the Opera. 
` House, Ministry of War, National Art Gallery, Natural History 

Museum, National Theatre. All these were little more than blackened 

shells and piles of rubble. Of the famous Ringstrasse buildings only the 
_ Rathaus, the University and the Hofburg were but little damaged. 
To-day the ruins of the Opera House have been partially cleared up, 
but little has been done to repair the damage. ` The once brilliant 
shopping street, the Karntnerstrasse, after being completely blocked to 
traffic for months, is once again passable, but the blackened ruins and 
most of the rubble remain and some of its side streets are still com- 
pletely blocked by wreckage. Only since the late spring does one see 
little signs all over the city of revival ; shop fronts are being patched and 
repainted, cafés refurnished ; here and there one sees an isolated café 
which has even got hold of shrubs in tubs with which to re-create the 
“ Shanigarten ” on the pavement which is the traditional sign of the 
dawn of spring in Vienna. ‘ 

Vienna has stagnated since the end of the war. The causes are lack 
of labour due to the non-return of prisoners-of-war (and war casualties), 
an undernourished and enfeebled population, lack of petrol, lack of 
transport, and the paralysing effect of four separate armies of occupa- 
tion. No longer does one hear, as in those first days, the constant 
popping of rifles and revolvers throughout the night as victorious 
soldiers returning home in jovial mood took pot-shots at lighted 
windows or electric current insulators ; in fact for nearly six months 
now nobody has been afraid to attract a marksman by showing a light. 
People still scurry home fairly early through the largely unlighted 
streets, but they are no longer afraid to be out after dusk. Murders— 
unexplained—in Vienna are rare, in the provinces less frequent. The 
trams, then at a standstill, are now running a reduced service on all 
lines, though there are still no motor buses or taxicabs. There is a very 
restricted, slow and cumbersome train service where a year ago no 
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locomotives moved over the rust-encrusted rails, but civilians still need 
a certificate of urgency to be able to board a train going through the 
Russian zones. | There is so much rubble piled up everywhere: that 
newcomers believe nothing can have been done to shift it—yet there is 
a noticeable decrease. When we arrived the water supply was en- 
dangered by contact with wrecked sewers, although four months had 
elapsed since the liberation of the city. It has long been safe. Then 
there was no gasjat all and no street lighting. For eight months gas has 
been available at irregular periods every day, and’for four months 
there has been enough current for it to be possible to read at home in 
comfort. For two months it has been permissible to use lifts again. 
The drive to increase fruit and vegetable production has resulted in 
occasional and very limited supplies to come on the market this 
summer ; .last summer there were none. But still the population is 
dependent on U.N. R.R.A. food supplies to keep alive: there are no 
boots to be bought, no kitchen utensils, no clothing and, of course, no 
furniture. All that go per cent. of the Vienna fashion shops can do is to 
put models in the window and offer to copy them if you supply the 
materials. Not one restaurant, black market or otherwise, is open to 
the public. The streets are empty, the people shabby. Only last week 
it was announced that this winter there will again by no household 
coal. Vienna is still three-quarters dead. 

To blame the apathy of the population is not a sufficient answer. 
It is not even trie that the Viennese are not trying. I have seen 
evidence enough of the tremendous efforts made by factory workers, 
for instance, to reconstruct their labour market. Somehow or other 
ruined buildings have been made usable, machinery destroyed by war 

‘or confiscated by the Russians replaced by machines dug out of the 
ruins of other factories and dragged across the city in hand-carts by 
workers who refused to be deterred by any obstacle. For weeks these 
men and women could draw no pay, and how to find sufficient food to 
keep the exhausted body going was a desperate daily problem. There 
has been, and still i is, labour heroism of a high order in Vienna. That 
said, it can be admitted that there is also widespread—and growing— 
apathy, hopelessness, even despair, which one comes across in con- _ 
versations every day. 

This atmosphere comes not from within, but from without. In 1925 
the League of Nations sent an economic mission to Austria, headed by 
Sir Walter Layton jand Professor Charles Rist, of the Sorbonne, to 
answer the question|: “ Is Austria viable ? ” It replied rather hesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. To-day the question is not whether Austria 
is capable of living ; } she lived well enough from 1918 to 1934 (when 
Hitler imposed his economic stranglehold to force surrender to Nazism) 
and uncomfortably from 1934 to 1938. To-day the question is whether 
she will be allowed to live. So long as that question is unanswered 
apathy will remain and even grow. 

The ideal set out |by the Powers was a “free and independent 
Austria.” What have they done towards its realisation? They have 
averted epidemics and mass starvation by providing a diet, first from 
the resources of theif armies and then from U.N.R.R.A., which has 
varied between 800 land 1,200 calories. Even the higher figure is 
admittedly insufficient to keep healthy a normal person who is not 
working. Apart from|that, their activities in Austria are best charac- 
terised by a wood carving presented to President Karl Renner by an 
American-admirer in oe of Renner’s well-known description 
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of his country’s position to-day. It depicts a small rowing-boat in a 
stormy sea with a crew of four elephants, each pulling in a different 
direction. To-day it is not a question of whether Austria can feed 
herself, but of whether—and when—control of her natural resources will 
be.restored which would enable her to try to do so. Before the damage 
by air-raids and shelling came the economic and financial plundering 
of the country by Germany. To it has succeeded the stripping of 
factories of machinery and the seizure of natural resources and land by 
the Russians under the guise of reparations from Germany’. For a year 
British, French, Americans and Russians have been administering 
“ their ” zones of this little country almost as separate economic units. 
Regardless of the suffering inflicted thereby on the Austrians who aré 
. under Russian control, Americans have held on to Austrian products in 
the areas they control until they could be bartered for products -from 
other areas, or vice versa. More often goods have been exported to 
foreign countries from one zone of which another zone stood in desperate 
need. It is not a question of whether Austria can balance her budget 
or establish a sound currency ; until a couple of months ago, while the ` 
Allies insisted on such anti-inflationary measures among the Austrians 
as price control and a rigid wage stop, they themselves demanded that 
the printing presses should revolve as rapidly as required to furnish 
unlimited Austrian currency for their own use. As one result, while the 
rest of Austria has been starved of textiles, many Vorarlberg factories 
have been working up Swiss raw materials on a basis of payment in - 
kind only to see the goods produced from the, share they retained 
demanded by the French and paid for in notes which the Austrian 
National Bank has been forced to hand over to the French. The Allies 
now limit the costs of the armies of occupation to one-third of the 
national expenditure. This works both ways. If the Austrian State 
decides it must pay so much more in pensions the costs of the army 
of occupation are raised by one-third of that amount. Russia has not 
only taken valuable raw materials such as Zistersdorf oil for her own 
use}. but has sent quantities to Czechoslovakia and other countries 
despite Austria’s own urgent needs. Throughout the year, Britain has 
treated this “‘ first free country to fall a victim to Nazi aggression:”’ as 
an enemy State falling under the Trading with the Enemy Act. Both 
Britain and the United States have just removed this bar to trade more 
as a counter-move to growing Russian influence than to help Austria. 
Meanwhile, Hitler’s second victim, Czechoslovakia, has enjoyed every 
privilege of an Ally, has been freed, from occupation, despite her own 
abundant food production has been lavishly fed by U.N.R.R.A., and 
is to-day a paradise of good living while her neighbour starves. Yet 
Czechoslovakia’s contribution to the Allied cause was not really out-. 
standing. To M. Vyshinski, who denied Austria’s right even to be heard 
at the Peace Conference on the grounds that she was Hitler’s “ ally ” 
who stood by him to the last, Austrian Socialists have given a spirited. 
reply. None of the Powers lifted a finger, they said, when, at Mussolini’s 
behest, Dollfuss, Starhemberg and Fey broke the strength of Austrian 
workers to resist in 1934 and destroyed their militant movements. © 
Nevertheless, while Britain’s rulers were appeasing Hitler and approv- 
ing the Dollfuss tyranny from 1934 to 1938, Austrian workers filled 
Fascist prisons. When Hitler overran Austria and destroyed its inde- 
pendence in 1938 Austrian workers again filled the prisons. They 
were working underground against Hitler while the Western Powers 
were appeasing him at Munich and while the Soviets signed a Treaty of 
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Friendship with him and kept it till he broke it. The thousands of 
political executions in Vienna—apart from mass murders in con- 
centration camps—they claim, are sufficient proof of the will of the 
workers to resist Hitler even if they were too enfeebled to take up 
arms openly against him. And the Socialists make the trenchant point 
that it is since the general elections last November resulted in a stunning 
defeat for the Austrian Communist Party that Russia has taken up a 
hostile attitude to the country at all international conferences. 
Personally I hold no brief to present the Austrian national opposition 
to Hitler as that/of a people fearless and united in resistance to a hated 
invader. I know my Viennese bourgeoisie too well—how easily 
Gemütlichkeit ledds to drifting with the stream. I know how a mild 
social anti-semitism dating back to the great catholic-liberal Burgo- 
master Lueger (1844-1910) was intensified by the flooding of the country 
with Galician and Polish Jews fleeing from the battlefields of 1914-18. 
The teachings of the famous Viennese-Jewish founder of Zionism, 
Theodor Herzl, that the Jewi is set apart not by religion but by member- 
ship of a “ Jewish nation,” confirmed the preachings of the anti- 
semites that a foreign race was ousting Austrians from the professions, 
hopelessly overcrowded in any case after the break-up of the Austro- 
_ Hungarian monarchy. I witnessed the degrading insults offered to 
Jews by the Viennese mobs when Hitler invaded the country in March 
1938. But all this is far removed from general approval of the hideous 
policy of massacre later developed but never admitted by Hitler, 
Himmler and their fellow assassins. One can understand the attitude 
of those survivors of Austrian Jewry now abroad who, their judgment 
warped by the most hideous general massacre of history, hate the very 
name of Austria and feel only satisfaction—as very many of them do— 
at news of starvation in Vienna, even-of the starvation and mortality 





among infants. 
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But I know also enough Viennese of Jewish blood 
every string to escape from the comparative comfort 
n to return to work on the extermination of all traces 
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they feel is their 


own. 


Much more important than the excusable maligning of Austria by 
those Jews who Have been driven frantic by the sufferings of their race 
is the subtle but persistent campaign of the “ fellow travellers” to 
paint Austria in|the blackest colours since the Austrian workers so 
emphatically rejected Communism last November. No matter what the 
issue—South Tyrol, nationalisation, de-nazification, reconstruction— 
those who take part in what is clearly a centrally directed campaign 
manage to ensure Austria a persistently bad Press. It is regrettable 
that more than one progressive and liberal organ in Britain has in some 
cases deliberately, in others certainly unwittingly, lent itself to this 
campaign. In this connection the Socialist Arbeiterzeitung—itself 
edited by an Austrian of Jewish race—has just referred to “ the 
coalition of Communists and Zionists who slander Austria abroad as 
Nazi, Fascist and! anti-semitic.”” The paper states that two-thirds of 
the governing body of the Vienna Jews are under Communist influence. 

Regarding the] situation in Austria during the war, I am pretty 
certain—and I have some knowledge of what I write—that the be- 
haviour of the German Nazis, beginning in March 1938, when not 
Austrian but German Nazis were given the leading posts, produced a 


growing resentment, first to the annexation and subsequently to the 
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war, among even the earlier hangers-on of Nazism. This was reflected 
in increasing distrust, arrests and executions of Austrians by Germans. 
There were underground movements of Socialists, Communists (after 
Russia had been attacked), and Catholics ; there was constant passive 
resistance, a perpetual “ whispering ” campaign, isolated acts of 
sabotage, few of them important, a constant flow of information 
across the lines damaging to the German war effort, an unchanging 
attitude of non-co-operation among the great bulk of the workers, anda 
thin trickle of anti-Nazi Austrians who got through to join Tito’s 
partisan bands to the south. That the resistance was less spectacular 
and less effective than elsewhere is partly the fault of the national 
character, partly that of the democracies themselves, who looked on 
passively while first Dollfuss and then Hitler crippled the strength of 
their own allies in Austria, the Social-Democrats. But it did exist. 
Even Italy, undeniably an ally not a victim of Germany, has been on 
a favoured footing as compared with Austria. The minor matter of’ 
the prohibition of marriages between British soldiers and Austrians is 
significant ; it attracted much ill feeling in Austria that marriages with 
Italian enemy nationals were allowed and that the total. ban on 
marriages with Austrians was partially lifted only on the same day and 
in the same measure as was the ban on marriages with Germans. 
Austrians see Italy and Germany’s Balkan satellites, whose govern- 
ments plunged open-eyed into the war against the Allies, getting their 
peace treaties in Paris while they are sent away empty. They see 
Hitler’s betrayal of the southern part of the Austrian Tyrol to Fascist 
Italy solemnly confirmed, despite their protests, by the democracies. 
Austrian Socialists—who are 50 per cent. of the nation—see America 
backing Austrian reaction against Russian support of the Communists. 
The Austrian Government see British Press criticisms of the slowness of 
the de-nazification process at the same time as the British are preparing 
to release several hundreds of the 30,000 odd Nazis whom they interned 
in their zone. Unable to dispose freely af their own resources, most of 
their’ river transport, petrol and rolling stock, and many industrial 
undertakings claimed by Russia as ‘German reparations,” forced to 
give accommodation to hundteds of thousands of D.P.s (a part of them 
voluntary allies of Hitler) whom ‘the Allies remove from Austrian: 
jurisdiction, with other restrictions on their lawgiving, it is obvious 
that Austria is very far from realising the “ independence ”’ promised 
her at Moscow in 1943. With the meetings of the Allied Council 
evincing the same degree of unity among the Allies as the Foreign _ 
Ministers’ Conference and the Peace Conference in Paris, even wide- 
spread bewilderment, apathy and despair are understandable in 
Austria. They see their country the cockpit in which at Austrian 
expense the four Great Powers fight out their economic and political 
rivalries to-day ; to-morrow they fear it may be the scene of the out- 
break of a more bloody conflict. Mr. Bevin’s statement in the House 
on the uncertainty of thefuture of Eastern Austria (in Russian occupa- 
tion) not only confirmed fears commonly felt here before but produced 
a panic feeling among Viennese—which is not at all allayed—that their 
city is marked down for ultimate annexation. Until a treaty is con- 
cluded with Austria and the occupying forces of all four Powers with- 
drawn, political nervousness, economic chaos, and national instability 
are bound to continue in this city, the key to peace and prosperity in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. ; 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


RITISH and Americans in general, in only less degree than 
Be present administration in Germany, are puzzled by the 

remains | of pre-National Socialist party politics there. Yet 
the ruins of earlier parties are the most obvious source of supply for 
the building blocks of a new order of German self-government. Pre- 
Hitler Germany, like most European countries, had a multiple party 
system ; there was nothing suggestive of a dualism in political trends 
such as the Conservatives and Liberals in England or the Republicans 
and Democrats in the United States. The supreme fascination exercised 
on so many Germans by National Socialism went back largely to the 
fact that this) movement welded together into an unholy alliance the 
strongest trend of the Right and that of the Left, nationalism and social- 
ism. Ideological simplicity was bought not only at the expense of 
human decency in a thousand ways with which the world has become 
acquainted but also at that of political liberalism. 

When National Socialism came in liberalism of every hue went 
out. This was a prime point in the Nazi programme of simplifying 
and concentrating political forces, and the hesitant, rather tentative 
return of liberalism to the light in Germany is one of the great open 
questions for|the coming years. The first parties formed after the 
German collapse in 1945 were the Christian-Democratic Union, the 
Social Democratic Party, and the Communist Party. Each of these . 
has already undergone modification. The Christian-Democratic Union, 
led by the former Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture, later of 
Finance (1920-23), Andreas Hermes, comprised Catholic and Protestant 
elements for whom Christianity was the principal meeting ground. 
However, certain of its Roman Cathglic members, finding co-operation 
with their historical adversaries distasteful, reverted to the old Centre 
Party which was almost exclusively Roman Catholic. As revivified, 
the Centre is now headed by Georg Schreiber, a professor of ecclesiastical 
history at the University of Muenster, and a former member of the 
Reichstag (1920-33), and Dr. Karl Spiecker, a distinguished journalist 
who was for some time (1920-22) chief of, official German propaganda. 
Furthermore, Isome of the Liberals in the Christian-Democratic Union 
were no less shocked by the company in which they found themselves ; 
they did not!care to continue association with former anti-semites, 
Pan-Germans} and narrowly orthodox protestants. They too broke 
away. and formed a new party, the Liberal Democrats. This party, 
in true German liberal style, is more conspicuous by its intellectual gifts 
than by the size of its following. Its leaders are Wilhelm Kuelz, one- 
time Reich minister of the Interior (1927-31) and Mayor of Dresden 
(1932-33), and Dr. Eugen Schiffer, a former Reich minister of the 
Interior, later|of Justice (1919-21), now in advanced years. 

Finally, in the Russian zone the old dream of a unification of the 
different workers’ groups eventually materialised in the United Socialist 
Party. This jincludes Social Democrats and Communists,° and is 
dominated very largely by sympathy with Russian Bolshevism. 
The protagonists here are men like Wilhelm : Pieck, Ulbricht, and 
Otto Grotewohl. Pieck, during the war, obtained a position in the 
Comintern and used to point out in his speeches that the future of 
Germany lay lin the destruction of the West. He and his son are 
mainly influential in cultural politics. Ulbricht, an outspoken enemy 
of the English American group, is working as the chief political adviser 
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of Marshal- Zhukov. Otto Grotewohl confessed a new totalitarianism ” 
by saying : ‘‘ We mean to have this one Party. (the fusion of Socialists 
and- Communists) and all others will shrink into insignificance.” 
Grotewohl is remarkable less by political thought than by an unusual 


capacity for organisation, Thus there are at least six distinct but 


sometimes ideologically overlapping political parties in Germany as 
a whole. Minor local and- regional groups may be looked for -later ; - 
one such appeared recently as the Free Democrats of- Bavaria, a 
business-man’s paity which in a way revives the Wirtschaftspartei 
(Economic Party) of the Weimar Republic, a group that sought -to 
protect private property against the danger of inflation. 

‘German parties, new and old, must be weighed not by their names 
but by their ideologies, and to identify these it is sometimes necessary . 
to revert to history. The Christian Social group of the 1890’s was not 
socialist but nationalist and anti-semitic ; so was the Christian Social 


- National Service (“ Volksdienst ”) of 1929. The German Progressives, 


` 


organised i in 1861, were about what their name suggests; they were in 
the “ radical ” line, left of centre. The German People’s Party; founded. 
in Southern Germany in 1868, belonged to this same general grouping. 
But the German People’s Party that was started in 1918 —Stresemann’s 
party—is to be classified squarely in the middle, as deriving from the 


_ left wing of the old National Liberals. The Bavarian People’s Party 


of 1920 might be regarded as a local phase of the Centre. And the 
Centre (the Roman Catholics) were really right of centre. ; 

Liberalism in Germany always: presented a rather special case. 
Some parties that exercised.a certain amount of power at different 
times called themselves Liberal with variations of one sort and another. 
The National Liberals, for instance, made themselves strongly felt 
in Bismarck’s period. In order toexert effective political force liberal- 
ism had to tincture itself with other-trends or make outright deals 
with them. The National Liberals thus represented a fusion of a 
less dogmatic liberalism with a comparatively mild form of national-- 
ism. The classic adversary of the National Liberals, the Centre, the. . 
party of the Roman Catholics, combined certain traditions of collective 
German and regional romanticism with some of the paramount demands 
of historical liberalism to the extent that the Roman Church sought 
through it for "complete equality, The Church believed itself entitled 
to the same degree of freedom within the modern State as any 
freethinker. 

The present Christian-Democratic Union; asa acnes of Clericals 
and Liberals, shows a curious persistence of the famous Kulturkampf 
of 1873-79, the conflict between the Bismarck regimė and the Roman 
Church. The antagonism between the Church and. the various Pro- 
testant groups in Germany—Lutherans, German and French Reformed, 
the old Prussian Unionists—was neyer completely bridged. There 
were, moreover, two Roman Catholic sects in Germany, the German- ~ 
Catholics and the Old-Catholics, which aimed at a sort of Germanisa- 


- tion of the Roman Church and which achieved some influence in the 


development of liberal and national thought. But the episcopate 
and the unity of the Church’s dogma always proved so -powerful that 


‘no sectarians had.any chance to affect the historical position of the 


Church herself. - To-day the Roman Catholics in Bavaria, the former 
Bavarian People’s Party, are once again proving the firmest stronghold 
of German.clericalism and also particularism. 

The fragmentation of German Protestantism never kept Protestants 
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from attaining eminence in science and learning, in literature and 
public opinion, in art and philosophy. ‘The contribution of the 
Catholics in all these fields remained comparatively slight. Under 
National Socialist persecution a deep religious revival occurred among 
all Protestant denominations. The Confessional Movement gave many 
Protestants, especially: those who had become -religiously inactive, a 
chance to find their way back’to the eternal comforts of the Christian 
faith. The recent cleavage from: the Christian-Democratic Union is 
deplorable from a higher point of view, though presumably it was 
inevitable in consideration of the historical antagonism involved and 
the much more serious attitude towards matters of religion. The pro- 
nounced pro-capitalist’ feelings of the Roman Church is being answered 
by certain Protestant groups in the Russian zone with a would-be 
early Christian anti-capitalism. Only one monarchist group wasallowed 
to be active, the Bavarian Royal Party in Munich, and this was 
recently dissolved. Apparently no serious movement of a similar char- 
acter. has arisen. a7 j , 

British and Americans åre wondering what has become of the former 
arch-conservatives, the one-time members of Court society, those 
props of monarchism, the members of the Pan-Germanic League and 
the well-known militaristic associations, the large landholders and 
the big industrialists, many of whom became pillars of National 
Socialism. Most of these people no longer have the leisure to take any 
active part in politics ; financially ruined, they must count themselves 
fortunate if they are just able to keep alive. The better-known leaders 
of these groups have been officially disqualified.. As for the associations 
that promoted nationalism, their only hope of further effectiveness is 
to become ant pau oe and anti-capitalist; and to make common 
cause with the Communists or, more likely; the United Socialist Party 
in the Russian zone. This party has the great advantage of not being 
burdened, with any party tradition. It offers a shelter to the young, 
the persecuted, |the ostracised elements. It may be animated by the 
revolutionary fire of the old Independent Social Democrats of 1917 
and the national passion of Ferdinand Lassalle. However that may be, 
it combines anti-capitalism, anti-philistinism, and creative social work 
with a neo-nationalist over-centralisation which means a continuation 
of bossing Prussian Berlin, -a renewed cult of strength and power. 
-In the House of Lords on April 16th, 1946, the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Jowitt) put the British apprehensions about this development 
very clearly: “I say quite frankly, it would be a very poor consolation 

to me-if, instead of the doctrine of ein Reich, ein Volk, ein Fuehrer, 
I had to accept ein Reich, ein Volk, ein Kommissar. We could not 
hope that measures of centralisation of that sort, or that a -party 
founded in that way, would be able to play a useful part in the future 
of Europe.” | fo ee 

_ Party organisation in Germany goes back to the time following 
the abortive revolution of 1848; the attitudes and ideas that were to 
crystallise into parties emerged still earlier, roughly in the period of 
the French Revolution near the end of the eighteenth century. These 
underlying tendencies fall into three groups: Storm and Stress, 
classicism; and romanticism. The -three major divisions of political 
tendencies beforé National Socialism corresponded to these groupings, 
‘left to right : socialistic parties, liberal parties, and conservative or 
specifically nationalist parties. The so-called “ radical ”' parties fell 
between the first two; they were neither quite socialist nor quite 
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liberal but blended in various ways the impulses of Storm and Stress 
and classicism. Similarly, the Centre and related parties did not 
occupy a true political middle ground but stood somewhere betwéen 
liberalism and conservatism. On the left, momentum was drawn 
from rationalism, enlightened radicalism, a generally critical attitude 
with a special leaning towards the ideas of 1789, a cleavage as between 
reform and revolutionary destruction, and finally a willingness to 
resort to terrorism. Rightward among the feudalists, colonial expan- 
sionists, and racial ideologists motive power was supplied by national- 
ism, Teutonism or Pan-Germanism, a revival of historical traditions, 
a rejection of rationalism that took the form of championing the 

- irrational, the psychic, and even the magical, with faith in “ organic ” 
development—in the direction desired by the nationalists—along 
with Christianity, specifically in the form of anti-semitism ; old-style 
Prussian Junkerism; Statism and authoritarianism; and, in sum, 
power politics. What then was left for Liberalism ? 

Consider the historical setting in which party crystallisation started. 

` The. parties of the Right represented, one might say, the strongest 
vested interests of pre-1848 Germany. At that time the country was 
a patchwork of fragmefited sovereignties within the loose and lumber- 
_ing German Confederation. Frederick William IV, King of Prussia, 
might well have been the patron of the later parties of the extreme 
Right. He dabbled in all sorts of magical dreams and made a cult of 
Teutonism. The parties of the Left expressed the will of elements in 
the population newly released for political expression by the upheaval 
of 1848; these were the underdogs, the industrial working class, the 
immediate offspring of a peasantry that had ‘been liberated by Stein 
less than forty years before 1848 and still on paper rather than in 
full fact. The revolution of 1848 was largely the work of the rising 
middle class and its ideas. It was not a social revolution in our current 
sense though it had far-reaching social implications. Its primary 
object was to open the door to an even-paced social evolution by 
making Germany a constitutional State under a “ People’s Emperor,” | 
designated by the will of the subjects rather than by dynastic accident. 
The historian, and not only the historian, may well regret that the 
object was not achieved’ and that effective German unification had 
to wait for the blood and iron policy of the Prussians. When the 
revolution of 1848, the greatest practical effort of German liberalism, 
fell apart, liberalism became a series of more or less isolated efforts 
toward humanitarianism, cosmopolitanism, education, tolerance, anti- 
militarism, parliamentarism. The glorious names of Kant and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt are the best witnesses to a liberalism that, 
as it moved from philosophy to practical life, became a mundane 
religion to the most distinguished Germans. 

The most hopeful political stirrings within modern Germany came 
from the liberal tradition despite all it fumbling and weaknesses. 
At its high point in 1848 this tradition translated into political terms 
a patriotism of German culture, a patriotism that reflected the sense 
of the common homeland, the common language, the common way of life, 
as against the stuffy local particularism of the innumerable principali- 
ties. The patriotism of 1848 was thus something quite different from 
the nationalism that latterly appropriated that name in Germany. 
Nationalism means not simply pride of birth, of place, but an expanding 
pride, a conqueror’s self-aggrandisement at the expense of the equally 
legitimate patriotism of the neighbour. Nationalism as an expansive 
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force, Prussian Nationalism, its successor, National Socialism, and its 
recent heir, National Communism—all of them are to be rigorously 
rooted out but there must be some living value to take their place. 
Intensive patriotism is the obvious answer to this need. Such a 
cultural patriotism is not being suppressed in Italy or Japan but rather 
fostered. In Germany, too, the way to quench dangerous nationalism 
permanently ‘can hardly be to cauterise any healthy patriotism. 
Cultural patriotism in Germany will be based not on economic centrali- 
sation but on moderate political and administrative federalism. 
How to permit cultural patriotism and enhance it in the true spirit 
of 1848 withdut giving rein to a malignant aggressive nationalism is 
one of the greatest problems of our day. 

The Weimar Republic unfortunately erred on the side of illiberalism 
by making too easy terms with the old nationalist forces ; though 
the old ruling powers were demoted: their claws were not clipped. 
The Weimar Republic itself had traffic with the old Prussian spirit. 
In the first World War Prussia was beaten but not dissolved. She lost 
territory but her spirit remained dominating. The second World War 
almost annihilated her. There should be never a resurrection for her. 
But Germany jhas to live on. Could there be a stronger argument for 
the need of more familiarity, especially in the English-speaking 
countries, with German history? The nature of the soil must be 
thoroughly known if the farmer is to grow the good crops he wants. 
You cannot stamp out nationalism, let alone put something better 
in its place, unless you know where nationalism and other mighty 
political impulses are rooted. Banning the name of National Socialism, 
destroying its] documents and monuments, is idle without fighting 
against any renewal of nationalism. But one should leave the spectres 
of the past alone, and concentrate one’s wit and energy on the ghosts 
of to-morrow. | But it is necessary to find out what political forces live 
in which political houses, and since history never repeats itself, some- 
times the only way to know a political force when you see it is to inquire 
into its real origins by avoiding commonplace slogans. 

For the future of Germany an alliance of political forces very differ- 
ent from what| National Socialism effected will be decisive. The first 
- element will be the anti-capitalistic trend. To a German observer on 
the spot it seems certain that there can never be a revival of any form 
of bourgeois capitalism in Germany. The former upper classes have 
broken down} society is practically proletarised. The remnants 
of aristocratic and patrician groups must adjust themselves to the new 
ruling conditions of life which, let us hope, will be developed in a 
rational, evolutionary way, not a revolutionary one. What is still 
possible, and what German clericals and liberals are struggling for, is a 
democratised reo-capitalism, the capitalism of the little man, based 
on controlled private property and fraternal co-operation. 

The second element is the new patriotism. The paramount perplex- 
ity of foreign administrators in Germany will be how to distinguish 
this healthy and hopeful force from old-style nationalism as it is 
now being revived by the Berlin United Socialists. A National Socialist 
had three faiths : anti-parliamentarism, anti-semitism, and militaristic 
expansionism. ; Certainly National Socialism is not yet dead. Vanity, 
stupidity and ignorance will keep it alive for some time. New German 
patriotism will work rather for cultural recovery, economic unification, 
and rational federal administration. A Federal Germany would finally 
be welcome in| a European Federation and in the United Nations of 
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the World. Nobody should be blamed for his pride in the good old 
German civilisation. .This time the French showed much wisdom by _ 
producing an occupational stamp with the portrait of Goethe. 

The old German Social Democrats were good patriots in their way. 
Without having joined them, the writer must admit that, in spite of 
many mistakes, they have fought for liberty of thought and action, 
they have carried out many of the traditions of early. German liberal- 
ism. Thus they have made good to a certain extent the great weakness 
of German history—that no great German Liberal Party, uniting 
the many antagonistic liberal groups of the old days, ever reached the 
helm of power and influence. Many German Social Democrats worked 
and thought in the noble traditions of 1848. Remember the names 
of. August Bebel, the indefatigable fighter against Prussian tyranny, 
Georg von Vollmar, the loyal and creative Bavarian, and Friedrich 

_Ebert, the first President of the German Reich, a native of Heidelberg 
and an heir of the distinguished Heidelberg spirit. A political leader of 
equal stature seems to be the present head of the Social Democratic 
Party, Karl Schumacher, of Hanover, 4 former deputy and victim of 
Nazi persecution, a forceful speaker and an experienced organiser. 
Like German Protestantism, German liberalism was.and always 
remained split up. Both Protestantism and liberalism had to pay 
for cherishing the refinement of individualism and the wealth of 
personality in the world of party strife. German Socialism shared the 
experience of constant divisions, but it was also part of its strength. 
Just for that reason the idea of United Socialism seems to be such a 
grave mistake. The reunion of Socialism means the partition of 
Germany. The patriotism of the German Clericals in this sound sense 
of cultural loyalty also deserves warm acknowledgement. In them it 
was combined with a strong appreciation of the high values of German 
local, regional, and provincial traditions. 

A peaceable, industrious, federal Germany remains still possible, 
as was dreamed in 1848, certainly: with practical modifications, as 
an expression of the new Cultural Patriotism that is also old. It would 
mean a synthesis of the best in the creeds of the paramount groups 
in contemporary German party life to which a chance is to be given. 
There were three primary groups as we have shown at the beginning. 
Thus.there are three creeds : -a religious and cultural revival, the senti- 
ment of social solidarity, and the ideal of fraternal co-operation.. 

VEIT VALENTIN. 


THE NEW BALKANS COCKPIT. 


NY illusion that the rivalry of the Great Powers in the Balkans 
Av ended once and for all time with the elimination of 
Germany and Italy must have been effectively and finally 
dispelled at the Paris Peace Conference when the Bulgarians were 
allowed to occupy the rostrum and state their case. 
' Never was the new dispensation in the Balkans—an all-Slav dispensa- 
tion it seemed to most observers—more clearly outlined ; never were 
the new political allegiances more clearly defined. Following a bitter 
attack on Greece at a previous debate on Albania by the Yugoslav 
delegate, Mr. Pijade—all Greek regimes were accused of “a common 
characteristic ” in fomenting wars in the peninsula—the Ukrainian and 
Polish representatives, taking their cue from Russia and backing 
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Bulgaria’s demand for an outlet to the Zgean, were applauded by the 
delegations which usually vote with’ the Soviet. On the other hand, 
M. Tsaldaris,| the Greek Premier, in refuting Bulgarian claims, was 
warmly applauded by the British and western European delegations. 

The very fact of this sharp division of sympathies with the two 
greatest of Balkan rivals reduced to obvious absurdity the claim of the 
Ukrainian delegate, Mr. Manuilsky, that “ one of the best achievements 
of the allied victory had been the pacification of the Balkans. The 
Balkans are a| powder-keg no longer.” The Greek delegation, we were 
told, did not understand, and did not want to understand the “ pro- ` 
found democratic changes” that had taken place. 

Certainly the Greeks—in spirit and at heart the most democratic 
people in the world—may be forgiven if they failed to discern, in the 
imposing Slav phalanx arrayed against them, any genuine signs of 
authentic democracy; without doubt the non-Slavy and Western 
European nations were on solid ground in doubting the disinterested- 
ness of Russia) and the other satellites in pressing the claims of an ex- 
enemy State which Mr. Churchill, on August 2nd, 1944, castigated for 
her “ cowardly part in the war.’ 

The motives of the Slav bloc, however, are not difficult to discern. 
Outside the conference words and deeds have made transparently clear 
the unrelenting opposition to Greek claims for rectification of the 
Bulgarian frontier and to Northern Epirus, which provides a short and 
direct route into the Balkans. On September 2gth Jzvestia declared : 
“Britain and U.S. want to transform the Balkans into the ‘ powder- 
keg ’ of Europe. Together with Greece, Trieste constitutes a bridgehead 
from which action could be launched to destroy the independence of the 
Balkan States. % 

That a positively dangerous situation now exists in the Balkans 
cannot be denied. It would be ingenious and useless to pretend, as 
Mr. Harold Nicolson has remarked,.that the Ægean has not become 
an area of grave strategic competition between West and East. The 
war of nerves which the Slavs have been able to direct against Greece 
and Turkey is [therefore based on formidable realities. And far from 
Britain and America wishing to turn the Balkans into a powder-keg, we 
actually saw the rejection of the Greek claim for readjustment of the 
Bulgarian frontier by the Military Commission, whilst the “ Soviet 
Six ” also triumphed over Greece at Paris in the case of the claim to 
Northern Epirus. In the plenary session, however, Article 1 of the 
Bulgarian draft treaty, which provided that the frontiers of Bulgaria 
should be those which existed on January 1st, 194I, was rejected, 
enabling the question to go before the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
New York for final decision. The result, with that affecting Northern 
Epirus, may be|known by this time; and no one should under-estimate 
the possible consequences on Balkans peace and stability. Before the 
plenary session|vote on the subject there was a very emotional demon- 
stration at Athens during which, for the first time in 120 years, such 
cries as “ Shame on the English ! ” and “ You have betrayed us ” were 
heard. The critical Greeks could hardly be expected to appreciate the 
argument of Mr; Jefferson Caffery, U.S. Ambassador in Paris, that “ the 
firmest security;would be found not so much in territorial changes as 
in the broad powers of the United Nations.” Mr. A. V. Alexander, in 
championing the Greek claim, scored a powerful point when, in remind- 
ing the conference that Greece had suffered invasion by Bulgarians 
three times in 30 years, he said that Greece had as much right to secure 
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herself.from attacks in future as France and Russia had in the case of 
Germany. One is left wondering why the United States should have 
voted for the frontier “as at 1941,” especially as M. Tsaldaris, the 
Gréek Premier, had pleaded : “ What we have demanded is some moun- 
tain ridges lying a few kilometres from our frontiers, so that the popula- 
tions in the north may no longer feel themselves threatened by a 
surprise assault from the enemy.” No less surprising was the American 
suggestion that the total amount of reparations to be paid by Bulgaria 
to Greece and Yugoslavia should be 125,000,000 dollars, whereas the ` 
loss and damage in Greece alone, due to Bulgarians, is estimated at. 
“x,000,000,000 dollars. 

Greece has been accused by the Slavs of maintaining a “ state of 

terrorism” in Macedonia—with the obvious purpose of furthering 

' Communist-inspired intrigues for an “ autonomous Macedonia ” within 
the Yugoslav State—yet the facts available so far show that it is only 
Greek frontier posts and Greek officials that have been the object of 
murderous attack, the mayors of five communes (Tripotamus, Manan- 
drai, Cliochoro, Tyrnovo and Capri) all losing their lives at the hands of 
these autonomist comitadjis. In the recent serious clash in Northern 
‘Greece between Communist bandsnumbering upwards of 1,500, the Greek 
Government obtained conclusive evidence that arms and supplies forthe 
rebels were coming from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, whilst anindependent 
voice on the subject of frontier incidents is forthcoming from a despatch 
sent by the special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian from 
Salonika on September 3rd: ‘‘ Up here in the capital of Macedonia,” 
he’ cabled, “ there is evidence enough to warrant an international 
inquiry into the headquarters of the Macedonian ‘ autonomous ’ moye- 
ment-at Skoplje in Yugoslavia, where all the trouble begins.” We 
have seen, however, from what has transpired in the Security Council 
at New York, where the Soviet used the power of veto, that Russia does 
not intend to gratify the American desire for such an international 
inquiry, though it is to be hoped that the United States will initiate 
such an investigation on her own account. 

The Slav charges against Greece, prima facie, belong only to the 
realm of farce. Mr. Herschel Johnson, of the United States, rejecting 
Manuilsky’s accusations. before the Security Council, expressed the 
feelings ‘of the whole non-Slav world when he said: “ We are asked to 
believe that Greece, a small country devastated by war and still 
starving, is preparing war against her neighbours five times more 
powerful. Such statements are entirely outside the realm of credulity.” 
On the more ethical and moral aspect of the “ Slav orchestra ” at Paris 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, who broadcast on the Peace Conference, said 
elsewhere : “ The Soviet Six have even sought to create the impression 
that, whereas in some manner Bulgaria and Albania are worthy of 
Europe’s love, Greece is a disgrace. . . . I find it difficult to believe 
my ears when I hear Bulgaria (who has for the last thirty-three years 
behaved as the sneak of the Balkans) lauded as in some way meritori- 
ous, when Greece, -whose heroic sacrifice did so much to save Moscow 
and the war, is represented as a country with which decent people- 
should be unwilling to consort.” 

The truth of the niatter, however, is that Russia’s backing of 
Bulgaria’s claim for “ an outlet on the gean,” including the port of 
Dedeagatch or that of Kavalla—regarded in British official circles as 
audacious—cannot be viewed separately but must be read in connec- 
tion with the Kremlin’s demand for such revision of the Montreux 
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Convention as would give Russia a dominant share in control-of the 
Dardanelles and also Moscow’s support of Yugoslav claims on ‘Trieste. 
Russia, in fact, who has already proclaimed her intention of building 
a Red Fleet commensurate with the Red Army, is challenging British 
traditional supremacy of the Mediterranean, and whilst the ports of 
Trieste and Dedeagatch both give access to this historic sea, control of 
the Dardanelles, which would necessitate bases on Turkish territory, 
would safeguard Russia’s “ back door ”’ and prevent the passage of 
enemy warships into the Black Sea. 

What Tsarist Russia desired but failed to achieve, the exclusion of 
Britain from the Balkans, the Soviet Union is now, through a Slav’ 
consolidation, vigorously attempting. For fairly similar reasons, oil and 
communications in the Near and Middle East, Britain and the United 
States are both seriously concerned with the independence of Turkey 
as well as Greece. The Turks, for their part, rightly conclude that the 
granting of bases to Russia in the Dardanelles’would spell the end of 
their territorial integrity and sovereign independence. That the Turks 
would fight is apparent ; their army has remained mobilised since the 
end of the war at the cost of half their total national income. 

Such are Moscow’s fears, however, that the Russians believe that 
unless they can dominate Turkey then Britain and America in the 
event of war would use the Dardanelles to enter the Black Sea with 
vastly superior fleets, using the northern coasts of Turkey as a base for 
aerial and amphibian attacks on what is the soft underbelly of the 
Soviet Union. From this point of view it is easy to understand how 
irritated are the Russians at developments in Greece. 

Greece is, as one writer has put it, “the British General Staff's 
brightest jewel,” the only remaining foothold of Britain in the Balkans. 
It is for that reason, and because the Greeks themselves desire it, that 
British troops are likely to remain in Greece indefinitely, contrary to 
reports. A Greek diplomatist, an anti-Royalist, said to me that com- 
plete withdrawal of the British forces now might tempt the Yugoslavs, 
flushed with a nationalistic spirit, to gratify their covetous desire to 
seize Salonika. “ Then it would be the devil’s own job to get them 
out,” he remarked. 

He would be a super-optimist who, in such circumstances, would 
hope to see the Russians eject the Yugoslavs. Salonika would be one 
more port with egress to the Mediterranean. As for Dedeagatch, which 
the Bulgarians plead is essential to their economy, much light is thrown 
on Bulgarian pretensions by the statement of Dr. Caclamanos, formerly’ 
Greek Minister in London, that, although Bulgaria held the port of 
Dedeagatch from 1912 to 1938, she did not lay a single stone for the 
building of a port there. “ She now pretends,” he says, “ that Dedea- 
gatch is indispensable to a non-existent Bulgarian trade from this port 
of the Agean connected with the neighbouring Bulgarian provinces. 
Instead, during the war of 1914-18 she lent the adjoining lagoon of 
Porto-Lagos to German submarines for their murderous attacks against 
British and Allied shipping in the Mediterranean, including the sinking 
of a British hospital ship near the island of Melos.” As Professor 
Seton-Watson has observed, no non-Greek Power has ever had an 
outlet on the #gean unless at the same time, like the Turks, she also 
held Constantinople. 

The Manchester Guardian, a consistent champion of Greece, while 
not sparing in criticism of the “ new ” Bulgaria, commented : “ Greece’s 
case here (the demand for an Ægean outlet) would be stronger if she 
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showed herself more co-operative about Bulgaria’s access to the sea 
than she was between the wars.’” Indeed, Greek co-operation could not . 
have gone farther, for under the Treaty of Neuilly and the Thracian 
_ Treaty, Greece repeatedly proposed to Bulgaria—under Stambolisky 
as well as his successors—a full commercial outlet under the League of 
Nations. Bulgaria refused to accept this, demanding a “ territorial ” 
outlet, which plainly meant a claim on Western Thrace. 

The great Veniselos, who was responsible for Greece burying the 
hatchet with her former hereditary enemies, the Turks—and Greeco- 
Turkish friendship grows stronger in face of the Slav menace—was 
- prepared at one time, before the Balkan war against Turkey had ended, 
to go to extreme lengths in order to obtain Bulgarian co-operation and 
preserve the old Balkan League. He was ready to abandon to Bulgaria 
not only the Greeks of Bulgaria proper and Eastern Roumelia but also 
‘those of Eastern Macedonia, Thrace and Constantinople, -allowing 
Bulgaria to keep the east bank of the Strymon and the Vardar down to 
Ghevheli and to demand for her the line of Enos-Media in Thrace. 
Can one imagine Marshal Tito offering the sacrifice of a million of his 
Yugoslav compatriots for the sake of Balkans peace? Bulgaria did not 
accept these generous terms, which, needless tosay,arenolongeravailable. 

Addressing a Conservative gathering on September 24th, Mr. Eden 
said: ‘‘ Russia knows that Bulgaria should be punished ; she has many 
times told us so. Yet the Soviet Union now lends the full authority of 
her support to Bulgarian claims.” Foreign sympathisers with Bulgaria’s 
claim to Kavalla can scarcely be aware of the facts. It is true the 
Bulgarians state that Veniselos, in two memoranda dated January 11th 
and 17th, 1915, advised King Constantine to cede the region of Kavalla 
to Bulgaria, but if this were so, Bulgaria forfeited any sympathy or 
support in this regard by her wholehearted alliance with the Central 
Powers, which is estimated to have prolonged the first World War by 
two years. But for Bulgarian participation in the recent war, supplies 
to Russia, twice betrayed by her former protégé, would have gone 
through the Dardanelles. We know the cost in British lives ‘and 
suffering of taking these supplies through the frozen seas of the North - 


`. to Murmansk. In the war of 1914-18 the story was much the same. 


“ The holding of Constantinople and the Straits for Germany,” says 
Dr. Temperley (History of the Peace Conference of Paris), “ a matter 
fraught with incalculable consequences for the Allies, was made 
possible only by the transport of munitions and men through Bulgaria. 
‘ It contributed to the failure of the Dardanelles campaign, and prevented 
the supply of war material to Russia except by the frozen harbours and 
inadequate railways of the north. It withheld from the people of the 
British Isles immense apantin of foodstuffs accumulated in Black 
Sea ports.” 

The Bulgarians have never claimed Kavalla on ethnological grounds, 
for there have never been Bulgarians in anything but insignificant 
numbers in the whole tract of country north of Kavalla as far as Drama 
and a little beyond. The claim is based simply on the dream of the 
“ paper Bulgaria ” of the San Stefano Treaty and on the plea that it 
naturally belongs to the Rhodope hinterland, where the Bulgarians say 
they are predominant. It is based also on economic grounds, but it 
should be borne in mind that Bulgaria is not a land-locked State but 
has good Black Sea ports at Burgas and Varna, with easy egress to the 
Mediterranean through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and to 
Central Europe by means of the Danube. 
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: ~ Perhaps the most disgusting exhibition of Slav hate of Greece was the 
opposition at the Peace Conference to Greece’s claims for reparations. 
Whereas Greece asked that {40,000,000 should be paid by Bulgaria for 
material damage done, the Yugoslavs, who want their own pound of 
flesh from Italy, endeavoured to keep the total reparations figure down’ 
to £6,250,000, Yugoslavia to get the major partion of this. Eventually, 
after defeat of the Yugoslav motion, the British proposal that Bulgaria 
pay £31,250,000 was adopted, the amount to be divided equally 
between Greece and Yugoslavia. That Bulgaria is well able to pay there 
is not the slightest doubt. The Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times, 
in the issue of ‘August 20th, 946, was able to refute the ingenious. 
statement of Bagrianov, the Bulgarian Premier, who said that the 
Bulgarian peasant had to go “ barefoot and naked ” and had to “ let 
his cattle die for lack of oil and to abandon his carts for lack of iron.” 
Said the correspondent: ‘‘ Bulgaria is believed to be much better off 
than at any time in her history, and compared with other Balkan 
countries her position is undoubtedly exceptionally favourable.” 

This view is confirmed from all official sources. Indeed, not only has 
Bulgaria suffered a negligible loss of life, but, an Axis satellite and a 
defeated nation, she emerges from the war better fed than and in a 
superior economic condition to any of her neighbours, with her produc- 
tive capacity actually increased. According to the League of Nations 
publication, Food Rationing and Supply, rations in Bulgaria, expressed 
in calories, in 1943 were higher than those of any European country. 
Moreover, Bulgaria was the only country in Europe which increased its 
level of consumption.during the war ; the total calory intake per day 
per consumption unit rose from 2,960 in 1927-28 to 2,980 in 1943. The 
index of industrial production, says the League of Nations Statistical 
Year Book, increased from 155 in 1938 to 183 in 1942. Large public 
works, improvements in transport, and refrigerating plants, among 
other things, were added to Bulgaria’s industrial assets. 

That the door to the valleys of Strymon and Nestos should be left in 
the hands. of the Bulgars and peasants asked to return to begin life’ 
anew, perhaps for the third, fourth, or fifth time, in an area which, as 
bitter experience has taught them, is exposed to aggression on the part 
of those who hold the Rhodope passes—many thousands were already 
‘refugees from the Asia Minor disaster—is unthinkable to the Greeks. 

_ Students of the Balkan scene everywhere may well wonder how far the 
New Bulgaria is to be trusted any more than the Old Bulgaria. At the 
Peace Conference after the first World War, Veniselos warned the 
nations of the dire consequences, both to Balkan tranquillity and 
European peace, if the Great Powers persisted in maintaining the un- 
warranted distinction between the leaders and the people of Bulgaria. 

The world has had reason to admit the prophetic nature of his words. 
In Bulgaria Self-Revealed (Constable and Co., London, 1919) Victor 
Kuhne presents an illuminating series of newspaper cuttings from the 
Bulgarian Press during the first World War which leave no doubt that 
Press, people, pulpit and politicians enthusiastically supported the war 
policy as it was firmly believed Germany would win. ` M. Pipinelis, who 
was Greek Minister Plenipotentiary to Sofia from January 15th, 1940, 
to April 1941, when diplomatic relations with Greece were broken off, 
confirms that at all times, though all Bulgarians may not actively have 

‘participated in ageression—which would have been impossible—the 
pressure towards fulfilment of the San Stefano dream always came from 
below. -“ Bulgaria’s policy,” he writes, ‘‘ cannot be termed the policy 
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of M. Filoff, or of King Boris, or indeed of any other person in par- 
ticular. It has been pursued systematically and unfailingly by every 
successive Bulgarian Government, dictatorial, liberal or agrarian. 

_-.. The Balkans, we may say in conclusion, are to-day as much a cockpit 
or powder-keg as they were in the early years of this century when 
Italy and Germany were taking a very active part in the game. But 
there is a very signal and important difference. If Russia is so willed, 
neither Bulgaria nor Yugoslavia need be a danger to Balkans peace. 

. Whatever happens in the Balkans will be the responsibility of the men 
who rule the Soviet Union ; it all depends on what is in the Russian 


„mind. The danger, as always, in the Balkans is that'a minor.explosion . 


may have repercussions far beyond the immediate area. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the United States Govern- 
ment makes no secret of. the fact that the considerable naval forces of 
the American Fleet which -have been cruising in Greek and Medi- 
terranean waters are over here “ in order to reinforce American policies 
in Europe.” At the moment, whatever is positive from the Russian and 
Slav satellite point of view in the Balkans and Eastern Mediterranean 
is negative from the Anglo-American viewpoint and vice versa, and 
every gain on one side or the other will only serve to accentuate the 
rivalry. i y 


THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE ITALIAN ECONOMIC SITUATION. 


EW people realise that the Italian problem is much more an 
FF conomic than a political question. As a matter of fact, the 
uneasiness which characterises the conditions of the Italian 
peninsula depends above all on the difficulties encountered in the 
settlement of the economic problems of the country. Once the forty- 
seven million Italians have the possibility to earn their living it would 
be very difficult for all the various political parties to keep up agitation 
by exploiting the idea that the black market is a consequence of capital- 
ism or that the labour troubles are a consequence of democracy. 
It must not be forgotten that Italy has at present 2,000,000 unemployed, 
and that this figure tends to increase owing, above all, to the lack of 
raw materials which prevents certain industries from resuming their 
activity and to the return of war prisoners, refugees, etc., from overseas 
and from the Adriatic districts assigned to Yugoslavia. 
Before entering into details we must consider the great inflation of 
industrial output under the pressure of the carrying out of the self- 


sufficiency programme of the Fascist régime. Confining ourselves to . 


the inflation process in two categories, the heavy industry and the 
artificial fibres industry, it is noticed that the iron and steel output 
has increased from 1,045,995 tons in 1922 to 2,322,856 tons in 1938, 
and the rayon output from 2,593 tons in 1922 to 126,514 tons in 1938. 
Such increase has naturally. increased the number of employees, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the increased production has been the result 
of the construction of a larger number of industrial plants among 
which it is sufficient to mention the various new factories built during 
the 1922-38 period by the Fiat, Ansaldo, etc. Italy has come out of 
the war with the greater part of her industrial organisation in full 
efficiency. For example, the capacity of electric centres in the north 


is as in 1938. The cotton and wool industries capacity are as follows :. 
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Cotton : 
Spinning 84°45 per cent. of 1935 with an average of 6r h. 12 m. 
weekly for each active spindle. f 
Weaving 72'5 per cent. of 1935 with an average of 54 h. 12 m. 
weekly for each active loom. i 


Wool : Í 
Combing 85 per cent. of 1935, spinning of combed wool 77 per cent., 
spinning of carded wool 62°6 per cent., and weaving 73°8 per cent. 


Actually the textile industries are working at full, but this is not the 
case with the artificial fibres industry, with the metal and engineering’ 
industries, with the chemical industries, etc. 

Many of the orders to some of these industries came from Govern- 
ment Departments, both on account of Mussolini’s effort to put up an 
Army, Navy and Air Force, and for extensive public works, with 
particular reference to the construction of new railways, the enlarge- 
ment of harbour facilities, etc. Independently of the shortage of raw 
materials and the hindrances arising from the loss of the war, the 
industries can no longer rely upon orders from the Government in 
the same proportion as before 1938, and, therefore, the resumption 
of their activity is connected above all with the possibility of the 
reorganisation of their output so as to meet the requirements not only 
of the home market but above all of the foreign markets. In connec- 
tion with the latter we must bear in mind the technical progress of 
the overseas industries, while the technical organisation of the Italian 
industries appears to be old from this point of view. 

The settlement of the unemployment problem and consequently 
of its repercussions on the political situation of the country can only 
come from the development of foreign trade. Some, including 
especially the Socialists and the Communists, believe that it must be 
sought in State control over economics through the nationalisation 
of the main industries and strong fiscal pressure upon capitalists, etc. 
Others, including the Christian-Democrats, hold that, while there is . 
no doubt that the conditions of labour ought to be improved, such 
improvement can only come from the expanding volume of trade, 
which would allow the payment ‘of high salaries, especially since after 
all the Government already controls through the Istituto per la Rico- 
struzione Industriale the majority of the shares of the leading iron 
and steel works, electric companies, engineering concerns, the ship- 
building industry, and of banking activities, such as the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana (95 per cent.), the Credito Italiano (80 per cent.), 
the Banco di Roma (96 per cent.), etc. Under these circumstances, 
instead of thinking of further Government control over economics, 
would it not be better, especially in view of the difficult situation of 
the Treasury, to sell some of the shares in the hands of the Govern- 
ment in order to procure further cash and to favour private initiative ? 

Such controversy has prevented the Italian Government from 
reaching an understanding upon a definite economic programme, 
and this uncertainty. has contributed to increase the uneasiness of 
the country. During the first half of 1946 the Government has taken 
several steps in order to develop the national economics on liberal 
principles, allowing exporters even to open accounts in the banks in 
foreign currency for half the sum realised through the sale of theexported 
goods. It has also demobilised a good portion of the control organi- 
sation over trade and industry, with the result that prices had declined, 
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under pressure of Labour’s attempt to secure larger Seplopuient 

` by blocking the dismissals. During the summer the Cabinet has pat- 
` tially restored State control over national economics, commencing 
with permission to the Prefect of Milan to restore control over retail , 
prices, with some import restrictions, and with the o 
that the foreign currencies régime is to be revised. 

“Since the present increased industrial output capacity is PE more 
the result of the Fascist self-sufficiency programme rather than a 
natural development of increased demand, the present economic 
difficulties can only be solved by an expansion of foreign trade. But 
how is Italy going to buy foodstuffs, fuel, etc., now U.N.R.R.A. is soon 
to stop aid to European countries, if she is not to have at her disposal 
a certain amount of foreign currency? At present the foreign currency 
at the disposal of the Bank of Italy is only about 50 million dollars.. 
However, the expansion of foreign trade is closely connected with the 
settlement of the monetary situation, and with the chances offered to 
industries to modernise their plants in such a way as to meet the 
competition in overseas markets, can we expect a development of 
foreign trade while exporters get for the Swiss franc only about 26 lire, 
though its actual value on the free Italian market is 140/150 lire, or 
while they can get for the dollar 225 lire, though it is sold on the Italian 
open market up to 500 lire? The monetary problem is naturally 
connected with the situation of the State finances, which is clearly 
illustrated by the fact that the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
July 30th, 1947, anticipates a deficit of about 300 milliards lire, 
allowing only 8,000 million lire for war damages as against 4,000 
milliards lire to be paid. This difficult situation of the State finances 
prevents the Italian Government from helping industry by employing 
the excess of labour.in public works, a great number of which is 
announced but of which only a small portion is realised owing to the 
shortage of funds. 

Signor Corbino, Italian Minister for the Treasury, who has threatened 
to resign, has refrained from increasing the bank note circulation in 
order:to prevent the inflation which is knocking at the door. But how 
long will it'be possible to continue such a course if financial aid does not 
come from abroad, especially now that the cost of living is increasing 
and that labour insists on obtaining. an increase of wages, while industry 
cannot face the burden of such increases, as can be seen from the 
bankruptcy of the company operating the Palermo Gas Works ? 

Should the Government be unable to control the economic situation 
and should inflation develop, Italy will be compelled to revise her 
whole economic policy. From this point of view the recent agreement 
between the Government and the Anglo-American oil concerns for the 
resumption of the activity of the Standard Oil Co., of the Royal Dutch 
Shell, etc., on the Italian market represents a further official effort 
to prevent the country falling into economic chaos resulting from the 
inflation policy. The plan to develop land connections between the 
largest ports and the Austrian Danube -ports, in order to meet the 
possible competition of a connection of the Danube with the Adriatic 
under Russian auspices, represents a further effort to encourage foreign 
aid in view of the advantage to foreign interests, including shipping 
in the Mediterranean. Such a belief seems to be well founded when it 
is considered that, for example, the American Export Lines has estab- 
lished in Genoa its European business quarters, that a group of Ameri- 
can capitalists are planning to establish in Genoa an Italo-American 
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steamship company to operate tonnage to countries beyond the Suez 
Canal, and finally, that Brazilian cotton-growers are considering 
establishing a basis in Genoa for their European business. In other 
words the development of the situation will largely depend on the settle- 
ment of the problem of unemployment, which in turn depends on the 
expansion of foreign trade and foreign financial co-operation. 

Milan. ANTONIO GIORDANO. 


THACKERAY IN HIS LETTERS” 


N two volumes, magnificently printed by the Harvard University 
[ee Mr. Gordon N. Ray begins his great task of publishing 

Thackeray’s letters. Already this first instalment runs to over 
thirteen hundred pages. When finished it will be one of the great works 
in modern literary scholarship, and we shall look forward to Mr. Ray’s 
biography of Thackeray, a necessary pendant to his editorial labours. 
He proposes to finish the edition in four volumes. These first two have 
taken him up to 1851. So thorough is Mr. Ray, and so much easier 
will be his search now that the war is over, that I would surmise that 
the concluding volumes will be very large ones if the work is to be 
finished within the limits originally planned. 

I feel compelled here to indulge in one or two preliminary reflections, 
however irrelevant. The first, as I handle these two beautifully printed 
volumes, is a prayer that the day may soon come when our English 
publishers with their fine tradition in book production may once again 
be able to issue comely volumes: I would add an addendum to the 
prayer that the day may also be near at hand when English paper and 
English bread are both as white as the pages of Mr. Ray’s volumes. 
Then, I cannot help feeling how much more leisure American scholars 
have had during these last seven years than their colleagues in this 
country. This is not wholly true of Mr. Ray, for from 1942 he was 
engaged on war duties ; still from 1939 to 1942 he lived with Thackeray 
in an.environment of detachment with which no European scholar 
could compete. I have one other reflection, and this has nothing to do 
with the war. It is that for some,reason American, and to some extent 
Canadian scholars, have been far more successful in extracting original 
documents from their owners in this country than have their English 
colleagues. I recall one batch of Coleridge manuscripts which every 
scholar in England had wished to see but had failed to do so. Along 
there came an engaging lady from Canada and the doors were open to 
her. Mr. Ray’s success has been both spectacular and important. 
Thackeray had left an injunction to his elder daughter, Lady Ritchie, 
that no biography of him should -be written. This did not prevent 
others stepping in where the family had been forbidden to tread. The 
most interesting of the recorded passages in Thackeray’s sentimental 
life was his friendsHip with Mrs. Brookfield, and this lady, short of 
funds for herself and her family, published after his death a number of 
his letters. The more intimate ones she retained, but on her death they 
were sold by her son and later parts of them were published. Rumours 
and gossip spread to such an extent that Lady Ritchie felt it necessary 
to issue some biographical material. Still no official collection was 
sanctioned. Then there appears in the summer of 1939 the persuasive 
Mr. Ray from America and he convinces Lady Ritchie’s children, Mrs. 


* The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Gordon 
N. Ray. Oxford University Press. £6 6s. Four volumes not sold separately. 
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Richard Fuller and Mr. W. T. D. Ritchie, that Thackeray now belongs 
to literature rather than to his family : “ wishing to dispel the cloud of 
mystery that has made him seem.the most enigmatic personality among 
the great Victorians, they havé sought by authorising this comprehen- 
sive collection of his letters to pour on misty doubt resistless day.” It 
is a great achievement. 

No biographical material however ample gives one genuine evidence 
for making any reliable estimate of another personality. Each man 
knows little of himself: he can know still less of others. Judge a man 
from the surviving written testimonies and evidence, and error is 
bound to emerge. The diaries of Samuel Pepys give us as ample 
material as we can hope to have on any individual; yet judge Pepys 
from the Diaries and you find yourself in the presence of an idler and 
philanderer, whose main redeeming feature is his love of the arts. 
Nowhere could one discover the industrious civil servant, the founder 
of the modern navy, the patriot, whose ceaseless care was efficiency. 
So it is with Thackeray. Despite all Mr. Ray’s evidence our ultimate 
judgments will be based partly on prejudice, on whether we like the 
man, or what we imagine is the man. My own belief is that Thackeray 
was sound enough when he was dealing with men: he was loyal and a 
- good companion. This comes out everywhere in these volumes, and it 
was sociability that led both to his earlier idleness and his later extrava- 
gance. He was the apotheosis of the clubman, but a clubman who, 
when he could force himself to work, became a man of genius.’ 

With women he was a sentimentalist. He was incapable of dealing 
with any woman as if she were an intellectual equal, and there is no 
record that any positive emotion or passion that he ever encountered 
moved him deeply. Possibly some modification of this statement is 
necessary to cover his letters to Mrs. Brookfield. Despite the fact that 
they, maintained all the proprieties, he was in love with her and some- 
thing very genuine comes through in some of his letters to her. The 
psychologist who reads these volumes may well.speak of a mother- 
fixation. For many of his best letters are written to his mother, and it 
is in these that he comes to terms with himself more sincerely than 
elsewhere. To her he writes as freely ag if he were recording events in a 
journal: “ The interest in the game of Rouge et Noir is so powerful that 
I could not tear myself away until I lost my last piece—I dreamed of it 
all night—and thought of nothing else for several days, but thank God 
I did not return. The excitement has passed away now, but I hope I shall 
never be thrown in the way of the thing again, for I fear I could not 
resist.” It is so throughout from the days when he was a schoolboy to 
the crises of his married-life. With his mother he argues frankly, and if 
sometimes he indulges in self-pity and even in self-deceit he is exposing 
himself here as he does on no other occasion. So after receiving from 
his mother a letter rebuking him for his complaints about his school 
days he writes: “ That letter was an absurd and unkind effort on my 
part to put off all the sense of my own unworthiness, by laying it on 
you—TI have been idle, extravagant and ungrateful, thwarting as it 
were by a regular system all the plans your superior affection and 
experience had formed for me. This is the conduct which the only child 
who ought to have responded to the ceaseless and invariable kindness 
of two anxious parents by something like gratitude, something like 
industry, has been through the whole course of his life pursuing.” 


In no other relation in his life does Thackeray reach such honesty. 


The two crucial instances are his wife and the mysterious Mrs. Brook- 


t 
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field. He married Isabella Shawe when she was only eighteen. “ Before 
her marriage she seems to have been a happy, bright girl with a quick 
mind and ability to turn a phrase aptly.” For the first four years of 
their married life she gave every appearance of being normal: though 
in this period she was faced with a number of problems and became the 
mother of three children. The first child was born in June 1837: in 
the autumn she was pregnant again and the second child was born in 
July 1838. Difficulties followed, and the child died in March 1839. In 
October or November she was pregnant again and the third child was 
born in May 1840. By July she is depressed and is fighting for her 
sanity ; as she writes, “ I try to think my fears imaginary and exagger- ` 
ated and that I am a coward by nature.” Before that year was out she 
was making attempts at suicide. Later she was under treatment for 
mental disorder. The medical diagnosis of a psychiatrist whom Mr. 
Ray consulted was that of “ schizophrenia.” She lived on until 1893, 
always under the care of a nurse: Thackeray had pre-deceased her by 
thirty years. ` 

What is significant in the letters is that Thackeray shows no genuine 
understanding of her tragedy. He was of course moved and worried, ; 
he cared for her during periods of crisis and saw that she had the best 
treatment then available, but he showed no real sympathy or under- 
standing. He wanted a good companion, lively and amusing, who could 
discuss books and art and the theatre, and have enough physical 
vitality to produce a child every year without making any fuss about it. 

_He expected nothing more than the average man of his time. Their 
values led to large families and often to much happiness, and they led 
too to all types of indescribable misery. Not often did they:lead to 
insanity, and it was Thackeray’s great tragedy that he had impetuously 
chosen a young girl, of dubious heredity, who could not stand the 
strain. Yet given another life, and with less expected of her, she might 
have lived to 1893 without ever seeing the inside of a mental home. 
To Thackeray she was a plaything, a “ little woman,” with whom to 
chatter and be amused, or someone who had to be cheered up and to be 
made happy: she was never a real mate or friend with whom matters 
could be discussed on a reasgnable basis of equality. During her 
periods of derangement it was to his mother that he wrote: “ What my 
plans will be, of course I can’t say—they will depend upon the recovery 
of the dear little woman. Iam not the least cast down or uncomfortable 
in mind or body. This seems a sort of heartlessness in me, but when a 
matter has come to a head I feel little more anxiety concerning it.” 

On Thackeray’s friendship, with Mrs. Brookfield the evidence is 
incomplete. The most natural explanation is the most innocent. He 
wrote to her in 1849 when their relation was questioned by her uncle, 
Henry Hallam, the historian: “ thank God I have never concealed the 
affection I have for you—your husband knows it as well as you or I do, 
and I think I have such a claim to the love of both of you as no rela- 
tion, however close, ought to question or supersede.” She was a beau- 
tiful but unhappy woman, and Thackeray was a lively and later a 
famous man with a well of loneliness in his heart. His friendship for 
her was at least the richest of the known emotional relations of his life. 
To her his letters have a genuine quality: “ When I came in, long after 
midnight, I found a good many letters. I waited till I was in bed. 
Then I began reading them, and when I came to the last I saw, Oh 
Joy! that it was from you. Why do a few words written by you give me 
such pleasure ? The unexpected note lightened my solitude, as did a 
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certain dear voice one evening at Clevedon. Oh! how happy I was 
there! I shall always love that delightful place.” 

It was only natural that Thackeray should make her the emotional 
centre of his life. “ You are not hurt,” he writes in 1848, “ are you, 
that I said so much about you ? I ventured to write that if I died there 
would be a woman who would tenderly deplore me.” Unfortunately 
` their relation, which must have strengthened Thackeray greatly in 
these middle years and was probably more necessary to him than to 
her, had to come to an end. Brookfield’s unhappiness and surliness 
increased and for some reason his affection for Thackeray was modified. 
Possibly the venomed tongues of rumour tormented him. Finally. in 
1851 he and Thackeray quarrelled and Thackeray was left estranged 
from both husband and wife, and possibly wondering if she had ever 
been as moved as he had been. Again it is to his mother that he turns 
to reveal his mind, and his last comment on the matter, as far as the 
` present volumes are concerned, is to be found in a letter to her: “‘-The 
fact is I think about that poor woman constantly still—I don’t write 
to her: and don’t want to. I’ve nothing to say. All her family are on 
my side, did I tell you? . . . poor Brookfield has just had another and 
I believe large legacy left him on account of his virtues by Miss Ogle 
who believed that they were a model couple and he the most loving of 
mankind. O, no Satire is as satirical as the world is—no humbug in 
books like those out of ’em.’’ 

Mr. Ray gives not only letters, but journals, account books, unpub- 
lished articles and illustrations. It seems indeed a quest unending. 
Any reader of these first volumes will look forward with great interest ` 
to their successors. For there Thackeray will be seen growing into that 
last strange extravagant phase,. with the mansion at Kensington and 
the income, flogged up by writing and lectures, to £10,000 a year. 
Why had he to force himself on so relentlessly, why had the world of 
opulence and fashion such an inexorable call ? Mr. Ray’s later volumes 
may reveal. For this man of genius with such a clear eye on so many of 
the follies of the world drove himself to death at the age of fifty-two, 
thirty years before that invalid and deranged wife who went living on 
quietly until nearly the end of the century with her nurse in a mental 
home. f - 

B. Iror Evans. 


PEOPLING THE DOMINIONS. 


ENERAL SMUTS, speaking at Pretoria on August 14th, 1946, 
(groma the decision of the South African Government to 
carry out an `active immigration policy. He declared that 
South Africa had begun a new stage in its development, and required 
far more workers than ever before; he continued: l 
I say, let us once more open our doors. We-want to see a European 
influx into South Africa that will re-create the country, Let us not be 
afraid ; we shall digest them. Let them come to our industry, which 
is clamouring for them. I look on this as a God-given “chance, so let 

us seize that chance with both hands. È p 
A statement on similar lines was made last year by Mr. E. M. Forde,- 
Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, who, speaking at a Press con- 
ference in London on April 2nd, 1945, said that Australia aimed at 
trebling the present population of 7,300,000 in the shortest possible 
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time. The Governments of Canada and New Zealand have also 
expressed their intention to encourage immigration when the diffi- 
culties arising from the lack of shipping and the paramount need of 
re-settling military and civil war-workers have been overcome. At - 
the London offices of all the Dominions there are long waiting lists 
- of would-be emigrants. An important extension of Empire settlement. 
is about to begin. 

The present Empire migration policy, which was adopted in this 
country and in the Dominions soon after the war of 1914-18, springs 
from the report of the Royal Commission appointed in 1909 to consider 
the development of the Empire’s natural resources. The Commission 
were specially impressed by the resources of the Dominions, and in 
their report, published in 1917, recommended that the additional 
man power required for developing those resources should be drawn, 
as far as possible, from the United Kingdom, and that a system should 
be adopted by which the home Government and the Governments 
of the Dominions would co-operate in supervising and directing the 
flow of migration. The recommendations were approved by the Confer- 
ence of Empire Prime Ministers in 1921, which expressed the hope 
that the Government of the United Kingdom would secure by an Act 
of Parliament the powers necessary for their participation in migration 
schemes, thus making it clear that the new migration policy was 
intended to be permanent. 

The result of these deliberations was the Empire Settlement Act, 
1922, which empowered the Government of the United Kingdom to 
co-operate with a Dominion Government, or with public authorities 

. or public or private organisations either in the United Kingdom or 
in a Dominion, in carrying out agreed schemes of assisted Dominion 
settlement, and for that purpose to expend £3,000,000 annually. 
It was provided, however, that the contribution to the cost of any 
scheme should in no case exceed one-half of the total cost ; the other 
half was to be borne by the Dominion Government or the public or 
private organisation participating in the agreed scheme. The pro- 
visions of the Act were extended for another fifteen years by the Empire 
Settlement Act, 1937, which increased the maximum Government 
contribution to the cost of an agreed scheme—other than a development 
or land settlement scheme or one to which an oversea Government 
had agreed to contribute—from 50 per cent. of the total cost to 75 
per cent. 

From 1922 to 1931, when the great economic depression reversed 
the flow of migration—immigrants into the United Kingdom becoming 
more numerous than the emigrants—the number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominions who had received assistance 
under the Empire Settlement Act was 400,599, and the net cost 
to the home Government £6,000,000. The number of emigrants 
receiving no Government assistance was 666,000. 

It is sometimes stated that the Empire Settlement Act has been a 
failure. This, however, was not the view taken by the Committee 

` on Empire Migration, which was appointed in 1930 to advise whether 
Government action to promote emigration to the Dominions was 

“ economically or otherwise desirable.” They found that under the 
Act much had been learnt “ in regard to the highly technical problems 
of migration,” and added : “ For the first time the problem of settle- 
ment overseas has formed the subject of careful and continuous 
study, and the experience and information accumulated . . . will 
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prove of the first importance on resumption of migration on a large 
scale.” By 1930, when the Committee was appointed, the continued 
steep descent of the British birth-rate had forced into prominence 
-an aspect of the migration question that had hitherto received but 
little attention. Formerly it had been taken as a matter of course 
that,emigration from Great Britain was a good thing, since.it tended 
to remove what was thought to be a grave danger of national over- 
crowding. The Committee examined the validity of this assumption. 
They found that for some years the annual number of births in this 
country had been below the number’necessary to maintain a stationary 
population, and that if the long-term downward trend of the birth- 
„rate continued, the population, even if there were no emigration, 
might begin to decrease sometime between 1938 and 1943. They 
pointed out further that emigration is a selective process, which 
tends to deprive a country of the kind of people that can least be 
spared. In spite of these difficulties, however, the Committee con- 
cluded that “a steady flow of British migrants to’ the Dominions 
should be maintained.” They urged that migration within the British 
Commonwealth is a very different thing from emigration to a foreign 
country, and can therefore be justified by special considerations. 
The Committee were impressed by the remarkable differences in 
„the proportion of population to area in the mother country and in the 
Dominions. Even when for comparative purposes the areas of the 
Dominions are reduced by deducting the large tracts of land regarded 
as unfit for white settlement on any considerable scale, the differences 
are still striking. In the figures given below, the Committee summarised 
the average density of population in certain parts of the United King- 
dom and in what they regarded as the habitable areas of the several 
Dominions ; > 


. Population per square mile 
of habitable area. 

England and Wales oe et see we 678 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland id i sea 483 . 
England, Wales, and Scotland... ao wae eae 410 
Canada bes ee es is bas wt wee 7°25 
Australia... bez ses wis See Sua ee 3°75 
New Zealand sii ae : 16°8 


The Committee gave these figures to show the necessity of redistribu- 
ting the white inhabitants of the Commonwealth. They thought the 
populations of the Dominions were too small, not only for the develop- 
ment of their vast resources but to constitute an adequate basis for 
the political, social, and industrial superstructure which they had 
erected. “ Small populations,” the Committee held, “ cannot produce 
the diversified types which are requisite for the efficient organisation 
of modern civilised communities.” They urged, moreover, that 
increased population is a matter of vital importance for the security 
of the Dominions : 

Their sparse populations are not only insufficient to enable them ‘to 
provide adequately for their own defence, but the very fact that vast 
areas are inhabited by so few people is in itself a source of danger. 

The Committee’s general conclusion that a steady flow of British 
migrants to the Dominions should be encouraged was approved in the. 
report of the Inter-Departmental Committee. on Migration Policy 
(Cmd. 4689.), and in the report of the Overseas Settlement Board . 
(Cmd. 5766), pvblished in 1934 and 1938 respectively; though in’ 
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all three reports the decline in the birth-rate was viewed with appre- 
hension. : 

During the first eleven years after the war of 1914-18, migration 
from the United Kingdom to the Dominions was on a considerable 
scale, though it never reached the impressive dimensions maintained 
throughout the pre-war years of the century. In 1930 the outward 
flow became insignificant, and in the following year the tide turned 
—the emigrants from the mother country were fewer than the immi- 

grants from the Dominions. This state of things continued until 
the outbreak of war in September 1939, when migration practically 
came to a standstill. Though projects of British oversea settlement 
were in abeyance during the war of 1939-45, they were not forgotten. 
Nor was any change made in the migration policy adopted in 1922. 
During the war the policy was on several occasions defined by Govern- 
ment spokesmen in Parliament ; and on March 5th, 1946, the Secretary 
of State’ for the Dominions announced that the home Government 
and the Australian Government had prepared a joint scheme for 
the assisted migration of suitable British subjects who desired to settle 
in Australia, which would be brought into operation as soon as the 
shortage of transport “‘ and other obvious difficulties ’’ had been over- 
come. 

There is no likelihood that the needs of the Dominions for population _ 
will be satisfied by the natural increase—the excess of births over 
deaths—of the native-born. During the last fifty years the birth-rate 
has gone down rapidly in all the Dominions, especially in Australia 
and New Zealand. Dominion statisticians have recently prepared 
estimates of future population growth, apart from migration, in their 
respective countries, up to 1970 ; and according to those based on 
the most optimistic assumptions the population of Canada will then 
be 15,400,000, that of New Zealand (excluding Maoris), 1,721,000, 
and that of the white population of South Africa 2,913,000. Australian 
statisticians have carried their projections onward to the year 2,000, 
but the most optimistic estimate puts the population in that year at 
no more than 8,500,000. Yet the Australian Government aims at 
trebling the present population, of Australia “ in the shortest possible 
time,”; aims, that is to say, at raising the population from 7,300,000 
to 21,900,000. To achieve this aim immigration is to, be encouraged, 
and it is hoped that the immigrants will come from the United 
Kingdom. - 

Can we spare them in the numbers required to satisfy the needs 
of the Dominions for more citizens ? Since 1923 the number of births 
in this country has year by year been below the number necessary for 
the permanent maintenance of a stationary population. Reference 
has been made to various estimates of future population growth in 
the Dominions. The latest estimate for this country is that made on 

‘ behalf of the League of Nations by the Office of Population Research 
of Princeton University under the direction of Professor Frank W. 
Notestein, and published in 1944. According to this estimate, the 
population of England and Wales will fall from a maximum of 
AI,100,000 in 1945 to 37,100,000 by 1970—a drop of about ro per cent. 
—while the number of persons aged 20-44 will drop by about 20 
per cent. In such persons the capacity for work is, generally, at a 
maximum. They are the persons most immediately useful to the 
countries of immigration. But they are useful also to their country of 
origin—the country that brought them up, educated them, gave them 
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social services, and prepared them for: wage-earning. Further, they 
are the persons upon whom we depend for our supply of babies ; they 
form the reproductive section of the community—hardly the sort of 
people, it may be said, that a country threatened with depopulation 
should be encouraged to export. 

The kind of immigrant the Dominions now want is not the kind 
they wanted when the-tide of British emigration was at the flood. 
Their main need then was for agricultural and pastoral workers. 
The general idea was that the chief economic function of the Dominions 
was to supply us in this country with food and raw materials, which 
we paid for with manufactured goods. Empire settlement was conceived 
to be establishing settlers on the land as primary producers. But the 
-demand for primary producers tends to contract with the development 
of mechanisation. The position has changed. The Dominions have set 
up for themselves as manufacturers. Before the war the movement 
had made ‘considerable progress, especially in Australia. Over ten 
years ago, Mr. Joseph Lyons, then Prime Minister of Australia, 
expressed the opinion that, “ if ever Australia is to resume immigration 
to increase population and provide stronger defences for the country, 
such a policy will have to be preceded by greater developments of 
secondary industries.” During the war the vital necessity for producing 
war materials on the largest possible scale expanded manufacturing 
‘in all the Dominions, and the war industries are being rapidly converted 
to peace time secondary production. British manufacturers are plan- 
ning to open more branches in the Dominions to meet post-war needs, 
this method of establishing local industries having been found successful 
before the war. 

The rapid development of Dominion secondary and tertiary occupa- 
-tions is essential for the adequate peopling of the Dominions, and 
especially for the absorption of sufficient numbers of migrants into 
their economic structure and social life. It is essential for the achieve- 
ment by the Dominions of the positions of world influence open to 
them through the development of the rich endowments nature has 
bestowed upon them. It is essential if the British Commonwealth 
‘is to maintain its statusasa Great Power. Theneed now felt in the Domin- 
ions for immigrants skilled and experienced in secondary and tertiary 
occupations, the occupations of an urbanised people, is a need that 
we may seem peculiarly fitted to meet. For better or worse we have 
long been an urbanised people. We have adapted ourselves to the ways 
of life of people who live in towns, and to ministering to the require- . 
ments of such people. In the past this was not adequatély realised by 
those responsible for schemes of oversea settlement. The failure 
of too many well-meant schemes for establishing as land workers men 
and women of gregarious habits whose aptitudes, preferences, and 
general outlook had been fashioned by years of town life, has provided 
an object lesson in the difficulties and dangers of assisted migration. 
It is unlikely that such mistakes will again be made. We may be 
reasonably confident that the assisted migrants of the future will be 
carefully selected by agreement tetween the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominion Governments, and will be of the quality 
required. The difficulty will be to arrange that they will be in the 
quantities required. The more clearly the danger of depopulation 
comes home to the people of this country, the less inclined will they 
be to spend public money in emigrating skilled workers needed to 
repair our own war-ravaged, land, and build up a better and stronger 
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community to grapple with the problems that loom ahead. But the 
needs of the British: Commonwealth as a whole are paramount. If 
the Commonwealth is to maintain its position as a Great Power, the 
- Dominions must be much more fully developed and their areas must 
be much more fully peopled. We must spare some of our young 
people—some of the best of our young people—to help in the achieve- 
ment of that aim. 
G. F. McCreary. 


WORLD LIBERALISM TO-DAY. 


HE military victory of 1945 and the weakening of reactionary 

groups in many countries were greeted everywhere by liberal- 

minded people as a great step forward in the struggle against 
authoritarianism. But already. one hears more and more: “ Was it 
worth while?” And if it is pointed out that at least prospects for 
liberty are better than if the Axis had won, the reply often is: “ Who 
cares?” In these two short phrases is condensed an indifference to 
liberty which is more widely spread than many imagine, even in 
advanced countries. Indifference apart, present conditions are far 
from satisfactory for liberal-minded people. All in all there is probably 
less freedom than there was between the wars, as those who want to 
move in the domains of mind or matter know well. No one can honestly 
predict how long social convulsions will last, or foresee whether future 
settled conditions will be linked to greater freedom or to greater 
coercion than we have now. The outcome of the present unrest may be 
free and dynamic societies in which individuals and groups can develop 
their energies to the utmost and give © maximum contribution to 
progress. The outcome may also be bond societies destined—after a 
first spurt of energy and achievement—to become static and later to 
decay. Those who believe that man is relatively free to choose his 
course of action realise that future convulsions are hard to avoid, but 
that at least an attempt may be made to influence them and to give 
them one direction instead of another. On the direction of collective 
movements during the next twenty or thirty years may depend man’s 
progress or decadence for many generations to come. 

Rightists or Leftists, Westerners or Easterners,-those who Fat to 
influence their fellow men freely use the word Liberty. Usually they 
mean only liberty of the self, be it an individual or a group. It may be 
the liberty of the worker or of the employer ; of the Jew, the Negro, 
or any oppressed nationality ; of the Protestant in Spain or the Catholic 
in the Ukraine; of the democrat, the Fascist or the Communist ; of 
the modernist or the classicist. But relatively few are interested in the 
liberal’s freedom: ‘the citizen’s complete liberty of thought and 
such liberty of action as is. not incompatible with the other fellow’s 
similar liberty,” as recently stated in a liberal manifesto ; a freedom 
which cannot exist without highly developed attitudes of tolerance and 
mutual respect. The struggle for freedom for one group, or in one field 
of human activity only, may well appeal to the liberal as long as it is to 
be added to the freedom of other groups and in other fields, and helps 
to achieve greater freedom for an entire society. But often the struggle _ 
for liberty of the self, for a sectional liberty, may lead to authori- 
tarianism, as when the freed proletariat wants to eliminate the middle 
classes, or the freed Hindu wants to enslave the Muslim, or the Catholic 
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. freed from the oppression of laicism wants to suppress or restrict the 
liberty of the free-thinker. A liberal cannot conceive of one group being . 
freer than others or of discrimination between different fields of ` 
man’s endeavour. Wherever limitations to liberty occur they should be 
kept at a minimum, and they must apply equally to all. 

France, long known as the foremost liberal nation in the European . 
Continent, came close to losing, through the freely expressed will of - 
her people, freedom of the Press and of education. Newly-established 
régimes have tried to coerce their nationals abroad into returning, 
therefore putting further restrictions to freedom of movement. Some.’ 
criticism of freedom of the’ Press has been heard even in England. In 
most countries there is a sad:lack of the juridical sense without which 
liberty is an empty word: how many realise to-day the importance of 
the independence of the judges, trial by jury, habeas corpus; the 
_ illegitimacy of retroactive measures, of presuming guilty those on whom 

no sentence has yet been passed ? The Fascist theory that freedom of 
the group requires the restriction if not the elimination of thé freedom 
of the individual is gaining ground. So is the theory that democracy 
“ is best realised by limiting freedom and by moulding, through physical 

and mental coercion, all citizens into one.type, all thinking and acting 

alike. Feelings of superiority on the part of racial, national, religious, 

social and economic groups are stronger than ever. The war has left 

in a number of countries a heritage of restrictions which had been 
_Imposed by authority and on which the people have no possibility of 
‘ passing judgment. Secret services, secret police, and all kinds of clandes- . 
tine organisations which are a serious threat to freedom are more 
numerous, more efficient, and more influential than in 1939. There is 
an increasing tendency to condone, often on the basis of taimes; 
crimes and abuses. ira 

To-day there are not more than a dozen countries, including less ian 
one-eighth of the world’s population, where there is, within tolerably 
broad.limits, a freedom based on a widespread will to liberty and on 
solid institutions. However, even in these countries there are influential 
minorities who want to destroy the existing freedom. In other countries 
there is a tolerable amount of freedom, not as the result of a will to 
liberty, but only of a precarious balarice between forces*not sympa- 
thetic tothe idea and practice of liberty but not strong enough to 
destroy each other. Elsewhere considerable freedom may exist as the 
result of the inability on the part of a ruling authoritarian group to 
enforce its rule or because local authoritarian tendencies are checked 
by outside influences. By far the largest portion of mankind lives in 
countries (some of them independent States, others colonial territories) 
where authoritarianism is efficient. Excepting the countries of the 
first group, the liberal tendency is usually supported by small minorities 
only, and where it is organised politically it is often split in various 
parties, using adjectives like liberal, radical, democratic. .Predominant 
political movements, influential because of the power they hold or the 
popular support they enjoy, are usually lacking in liberal spirit. Toler- 
ance and mutual respect, when existing, are imposed by external 
circumstances. 

Using conservatism as a general term for all political manifestations. 
of the social force of inertia, it may be considered the foremost political 
force in the world. Always excepting the countries of the first group, 
liberals cannot have much confidence in conservative parties as there 
is little to conserve which really promotes the cause of freedom. 
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Nationalism—in many countries the only element capable of giving 
_ cohesion to forces aiming at changes—is a typical movement based on’ 
a desire to achieve liberty of the-self. While struggling for the liberty of + 
the nation, nationalists are usually supported by all well-meaning but 
short-sighted liberals who get a bad shock when they find their 
triumphant nationalist friends acting like reactionaries. As for racialism, 
.it joins hands with reaction in trying to limit all kinds of liberties. 
In socialism, important only in some sections of the world, the 
filiation from liberalism is too direct to eliminate any common ground. 
‘Socialist parties usually possess a sincere desire to achieve freedom in a 
broad sense and have absorbed many liberal groups. But as long as 
socialism is guided by the belief in class struggle and by the conviction 
that a few economic reforms will automatically bring greater fréedom, 
one is entitled to doubt their ability to realise a liberal society. The 
British experiment may give the reply to the question of the true 
relationship between socialism and liberty. Communism, whose 
world-wide importance is likely to increase, has deserved occasional 
praise for its “ liberal ” behaviour because of its willingness to respect 
the rules of liberal democracy while threatened by Nazism. Now the 
threat is over, and as long as Communists look for guidance to the Soviet 
Union, conserve a messianic belief in their own truth and in their duty 
to make it triumph with every available means, and remain convinced 
that the best State is the one-party State, their parties and the parties 
they have infiltrated can hardly be trusted by liberal-minded people. 
_ The vacuum left by the recent collapse of several traditional move- 
ments is being partly filled by parties held together by a religious bond. 
It happens not only in the domains of Catholicism and Islamism but 
also elsewhere. The fundamental intolerance of.most modern religions 
makes liberals often suspicious of these parties. It is true for instance 
that recently established Catholic parties are behaving liberally and 
that Catholicism stresses tolerance (in the form of charity) and the 
dignity of the individual, two elements fundamental in the liberal 
attitude. But the parties are linked to a Church which condemns 
“ freedom of religious cults, freedom of the press, freedom of instruction 
and other such,” as stated in De Arcos Explanation of the Catholic 
Catechism. The Salazar experimnent is not very encouraging from a 
liberal viewpoint. Liberal-minded people need to watch carefully the 
trend of political movements even in some of the dozen countries 
enjoying a widespread liberal state of mind. In England both Conser- 
vatives and Labourites are at present’ deeply imbued with a broad 
sense of liberty. This having been acquired largely from the outside 
and not being inherent in the two movements, it may get lost if tension 
increases inside the nation. In the United States both major parties 
spring from a genuine tradition of liberty, but they and the nation are 
tainted by powerful tendencies which ignore the other’s equal freedom. 
Many who are interested in the broadest practical freedom would 
like to see liberal-minded people overcoming their widespread feeling 
of hopelessness caused by the apparent decadence of liberalism, becom- 
ing more energetic in stressing their views, unifying their efforts. 
There is great need in our modern world of more tolerance in all kinds 
of relationships. The creation of genuinely liberal societies can hardly 
be achieved without developing habits of self-discipline, mutual 
respect, moderation and reflection, without spreading the conviction 
that all human beings deserve the same respect, whatever their position 
in society, the colour of their skin, their faith, or their views. There is 
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great need to explain that certain liberties for which people have 
fought bitterly in the past are not worthless and an effort must be 
made to maintain them. Š PG i 

It would be difficult to expect the liberal state of mind to spread if 

the relationship between liberty and a number of problems is not made 
clear. Often there is greater restlessness in a free society than in an 
authoritarian one and a considerable effort is required to realise that 
this restlessness may, in the long run, be preferable to the calm enforced 
by. an authoritarian régime. Criticism and the splitting of public 
opinion on most problems are unavoidable wherever there is freedom : 
tolerance only can keep them within bounds. Liberals have often been 
meek and a certain amount of coercion may have to be used to fight 
intolerance and sectionalism; the problem to be examined in each 
individual case is “ how much? ”’ Many are under the impression that 
any kind of restriction is anti-liberal and do not realise that the equal 
liberty of all can be achieved only through the limitation of individual 
.and group activities, that freely accepted restrictions are not illiberal 
as long as they can be modified without necessitating the use of violence. 
In Europe liberalism has become largely identified with the defence of 
the right of property, elsewhere with the criticism of that right ; 
according to conditions existing in any given society, both capitalism 
and, collectivism may represent sometimes a guarantee and sometimes 
a threat to freedom. Another apparent contradiction is that liberalism 
may be conservative in some countries and radical in others: where 
freedom is widespread and changes may restrict it, liberalism is entitled 
- to be conservative; where freedom is limited, liberalism must be 
radical. Due- - 

While the danger of major international conflicts is possibly rather 
remote, there is in many parts of the world a less remote danger of 
violent clashes within States. The widening gap between Right and 
Left, or whatever dichotomy exists in the social structure of various 
countries, is more than a newspaper phrase. In six countries of western 
Europe the two opposite poles are Christian Democracy and Com- 

-munism. If both grow at the expense of other tendencies and -tension 
increases, the six nations may find themselves divided into two groups 
farther apart than antagonistic nations. In India there are Muslims 
and Hindus. In China and in colonial territories now on the brink of 
independence the two contending forces are Nationalism (or some kind 
of Conservatism) and Communism. It is up to the liberal-minded 
groups in each nation to see that tension does not degenerate into civil 
war. ae 

An important step toward the unification of liberal groups was taken ` 
recently when representatives of Liberal and Radical parties from nine 
European countries decided to start an International with the aim of 
promoting world-wide co-operation between liberal parties. It is the 
hope of the founders that the International will one day include the 
similar organisations existing in the western hemisphere and in the 
Far East, some of which are strong, like the Canadian Liberal Party, 
and-some represent only a beginning, like the Democratic League of 
China. One of the first requirements of the International will be a 
definition of liberalism in order to decide the case of every individual 

‘party ; liberalism.not being the exclusive property of existing Liberal 
parties, some of which appear to be rather indifferent to the others’ 
freedom. , i f 

An International of liberal parties, however, is hardly likely to bring 
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together all or even the majority of liberal-minded people in the world. 
There is no nation-wide Liberal party in the United States and little 
likelihood of it-being organised ; but there are plenty of liberals among 
the Republicans and the Democrats and outside the two major parties. 
In England there are liberals in the two Liberal parties and also among 
the Conservatives and Labourites. In France there are probably more 
liberals in the Socialist party than among the Radical-Socialists, the 
traditional upholders of liberty in France. Then there are countries 
where local conditions do not make it possible or advisable to organise 
liberals politically, but where non-party liberal associations can be 
formed. And one cannot forget the numerous countries in which only 
clandestine liberal groups can be organised. In view of this situation 
liberals in various countries have thought it advisable to promote, 
wherever possible, non-party associations of liberal-minded people who 
would co-operate in spreading the fundamental principles of liberalism ; 
in developing their own organisation without paying attention to social, 
national and other barriers; in practising tolerance and mutual respect. 
In the field of active politics they would support whatever party best 
reflects their interests or their views. The co-operation to be developed 
in one country should exist .also among liberals of various countries 
through a Federation of liberal associations. The Federation based on 
individual membership and the International based on party membership 
might well one day complete each other, therefore giving a solid structure 
to a world-wide liberal movement. If properly supported by most liberal- 
minded people, the liberals’ Associations would exercise a useful influ- 
ence in compelling Liberal parties to maintain a genuine liberal charac- 
ter ; in strengthening the liberal element in other political movements 
and also in those movements which, like trade unionism, exercise a 
considerable political influence ; in giving active support to liberals in 
countries where the struggle for freedom in the broadest sense must be 
carried out clandestinely ; in smoothing tension between antagonistic 
predominant groups; in providing a standard of decent political 
behaviour for all groups of the population. The success of the initiative 
depends largely on factors beyond human control; it also depends on 
the energy of the liberals and the faith they have in their own cause. 
, - Max SALVADORI. 


MACCHIAVELLI 


AND THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


N his Romanes lecture Morley calls Macchiavelli a contemporary of 
[ees age and a citizen of every country, while Mundt, who uses him 

to justify Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron, says that from time 
to time European politics go back to him, since the old Adam of them 
has been baptised with his name. Both writers are here thinking 
primarily of Macchiavellism, the conventional idea of his outlook on the 
world, derived almost entirely from the Prince. But in times of revolu- 
tion and upheaval he undoubtedly has a way of coming back and at‘no. 
time would this be more natural than in our own troubled age, the 
troubles of which are so closely bound up with dictatorships. : 

Macchiavelli was no systematic thinker. He drew his conclusions 
from the facts before him, seeking always “‘la verità effettuale della 
cosa.” As Bacon put it, he is one who openly and unfeignedly describes 
what men do and not what they ought to do. Hence the temptation to 
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take his maxims, as they are often called, clean from the context and 
build round them whole theories. of statecraft which would have 
astonished no- one more than Macchiavelli himself and often have 
struck him as being as much beside the point as those republics and: 
kingdoms never known on sea. or land imagined by the devisers of 
utopias about which he is so scornful. But it is tempting to try to guess, 
without unduly straining his meaning, how he would have looked at our 
world to-day. 

For this the Discorsi on the first ten books of Livy are more helpful 
than the Prince.. They are his most interesting work, though, of course, 
the Prince is by far the more brilliant. Had the Prince and the Art of War 
been lost we could have obtained a fair idea of them from the Discorsi. 
But the interest of the Discorsi lies in their difference from the Prince, 
not in their likeness to it. The object of the. Prince was to show how a 
man might win and keep a new kingdom in the corrupt Italy of the 
Cinquecento. But at heart Macchiavelli was a convinced Republican, 
as became a good Florentine, and he found his ideal in the Roman 
republic of the early books of Livy, though at bottom he probably 
realised the hopelessness of trying to set up a successful republic in the 

“Ttaly of his own day. : 

It is obvious from the Discorsi that he would have bestowed his 
blessing upon the English constitution, since it has long combined in 
varying proportions the three elements of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy, as he believed a good government ought to do. The party 
system would have found no less favour with him, for Roman history 
had enabled him to grasp the fact that the struggle between the 
Haves and the Have-nots is the very life-blood of a state, so long as it 
is carried on within the law and without violence. “ Those who 
condemn the struggle between the nobles and the people seem to me to 
condemn the chief cause of Roman freedom.” But the parties must not 
degenerate into sects, that is to say place their own interests before 
those of thé country as a whole. There is no surer proof of national 
degeneracy than this and he saw that it is bound to happen when there 
is no opposition. : : 

Macchiavelli was a firm believer in the judgment of the people. So 
far from holding that to build on thé people is to build on sand, he 
regards vox populi, vox Dei as a sound proverb. It would even appear 
that by some hidden virtue the people can divine what is for its good 
and it shows better sense in choosing a magistrate than a prince. He 
even holds that a prince in those days of absolute monarchy was 
responsible for the vices of his subjects. In any case the object of the 
people in its party struggles is higher than that of the nobles, since they 
are fighting to escape oppression while the nobles are fighting in order 
to oppress. . 

In a republic—and Macchiavelli would probably have regarded 
England as a republic—all citizens have an outlet for their energies. A 
republic lasts longer than a kingdom and is more adaptable because a 
greater number and therefore a greater variety of citizens play an active 
part in it. But by the people Macchiavelli did not mean the mob. He 
would not have gone below the tradesman. He considered that it was 
the destruction of the nobles by.the mob in Florence which had killed 
the fighting spirit there. ; 

The foundations of a state are armed force and justice. By justice 
he means a state so constituted that a man can go about his business ` 
undisturbed and enjoy his property in safety. Without armed force to 
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keep order, justice and buoni costumi are impossible, and without an 
army a state cannot maintain itself, since it is armed force and neces- 
sity, not oaths, that make princes observe treaties. Such an army will do 
its duty successfully only when it is raised from the citizens of a country. 

Hence it is not difficult to guess how he would have felt about the 
reduction of armaments after the last war and above all about the 
abandonment of conscription, a cause into which he had thrown every 
ounce of his great energy during his last years of office in Florence. 
Mussolini reminded his countrymen that Macchiavelli was the first 
Italian to raise a conscript army. And Macchiavelli duly praised Tudor 
England for teaching its citizens to use the bow, with the result that 
Henry VIII was able to go to war with France after thirty years of 
peace with his own troops without mercenaries. ‘‘ Who should be more 
peace-loving, God-fearing and law-abiding: than a citizen soldier who ` 
will be called upon to risk his life for all he has and values in time of 
danger?” “ No wise law-giver ever doubted that a state should be 
defended by its own citizens.” Discipline is everything. It is not brave 
men you want but good discipline to give men, whether brave or not, 
confidence in themselves. Regular pay and power to punish are 
essential in an army.. If you don’t pay your man you cannot punish 
them for plundering. . 

Over the Treaty of Versailles he would have shaken his head. One of 
his maxims was that you must either conciliate an enemy or destroy 
him, because he cannot take vengeance for great injuries, only for small 
ones. He would have considered our present method of dealing with 
Germany the right one. Cruel measures must be swift and sharp if they 
are to be successful. To begin with mild measures and then be obliged 
to increase their severity is a proof of hopeless weakness and can never 
be effective. The gradual weakening towards Germany after the last 
war, the allowing her to occupy the Ruhr would have filled him with 
despair. “It is a mistake to think that in the case of people in high 
places new benefits will ever make them forget old wrongs.” 

As for Munich and the whole policy of appeasement, he could hardly 
have believed such folly possible. Wars, he declares, cannot be avoided, 
only postponed to the advantage of the enemy. And Guicciardini would 
have agreed. One can imagine’the letters the two friends would have 
exchanged on the subject. The cooler Guicciardini might have thought 
it better for England to take the risk when she was so unprepared, but 
he would not have expected Hitler to be so simple as to wait till she was 
ready. As for the impulsive Macchiavelli, with his clear grasp of 
realities and his sardonic humour, Macchiavelli who had been at 
Sinigaglia when Cesare Borgia liquidated the revolted condottieri whom 
he had invited to come there for reconciliation, the mere idea of 
conciliation would have struck him as too childish for words. When 
Hitler announced that he wanted no more territory and no Czechs after 
he had been given the Sudetenland and had got control of the fortresses, 
Macchiavelli would have been back in imagination with Cesare Borgia 
that night in Urbino, which he had just treacherously seized, and heard 
him proclaim without a smile that he coveted no man’s territory. He 
knew only too well how common a failing it is with men to take it for 
granted that things will go on as they are and not prepare for a storm 
during a calm. 

Nor would Macchiavelli have been Maginot-minded. He had a 
prejudice against fortresses, as against the new arm of artillery. Mon- 
taigne among others shared the latter prejudice. He held that men and 
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above all infantry—the Swiss and the Spaniards were teaching his 
generation the value of infantry as against the old mounted man-at- 
_arms—were the sinews of war, not money or fortresses. 

Macchiavelli had no objection to a dictatorship as such. So long as 
the dictator was appointed for a special purpose and a limited time he 
considered it an excellent institution, invaluable. for Rome in times of 
crisis. It was the extension of the term that led to its abuse and the 
downfall of the Republic. A man of the Renaissance, Macchiavelli has 
not, of course, a good word for Cæsar, the master tyrant, the destroyer 
of liberty. The Roman Empire killed all republics and all vivere civile, 
and when it broke up it was impossible to recover what had been lost. 

He had no belief in heredity as a source of virtue in princes. The 
fate of the Medici and the Sforza Dukes of Milan, to say nothing of the 
lesser dynasties, was there to support him. It is not so much good rulers 
that are needed as the ability to organise a state that will last. He 
points out more than once how often the inability of a man to change 
his character to meet changing circumstances results in disaster. A 
constitutional monarchy would have appealed to him, one where the 
prince was largely under the ‘control of parliament, since it has the 
advantages of kingship without its risks. In his report on France ‘he 
says that the country is controlled by law more than any other about ` 
which there was information, thanks, he believes, to the parliaments, 
notably that of Paris. Apart from the army and finance the king was 
controlled by them. Whether his diagnosis is right or wrong, it shows 
what were his own views, and Macchiavelli was always more anxious 
to bring a lesson home to his countrymen that to state the actual facts. 
He wrote primarily in the hope of curing the lamentable weaknesses of 
Italy at that time. i ast, 4 

But once an institution had degenerated it needed bringing back to 
its origin. This was as true of religion as of politics. Where would 
Christianity have been without St. Dominic and St. Francis ? Macchia- 
velli regarded history as succession, not progress. There is always the 
same amount of good and evil in the world, but the proportions differ 
in different countries at different times. As soon-as anything reaches 
perfection it begins to deteriorate. Evil comes from good and good from 
evil, each being the cause of the other, so that when things have 
touched bottom they begin to improve. 

In any case the reform of a state, if itis to be successful, must be the 
work of a single man and he must have dictatorial powers. Almost’ 
certainly he would have considered that Italy was in such a desperate 
state before the march on Rome that only the most desperate remedies 
could save her. Hence we may be sure that he would have supported 
Fascism in its early days. Mussolini might even have found justification 
for the murder of Matteotti in the Discorsi, where Macchiavelli con- 
siders Romulus: was justified in killing both his brother and his friend 
in order, to secure the absolute power he needed. “ No wise man will 
blame anyone for any unusual step he may take to set a kingdom in 
order or to found a republic. It is right that, though the deed be blamed, 
the result should excuse him. We may blame a man who is violent to 
destroy, not one who is violent in order to rebuild.” In any case where 
one’s country is at stake there can be no question of conscience, of 
right or wrong. ‘“I love my country more than my soul,” he wrote a 
féw months before his death. And Frederic the Great, who had written 

- an Anti-Mchiavel in his salad days, asks “ Is treaty-breaking on the 
part of a prince an evil as great as the ruin of a people? ” 
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How long Macchiavelli would have remained a Fascist is not easy to 
say, but a time would undoubtedly have come when he would have 
seen in Mussolini a tyrant, certainly when he fell under the thumb of 
Hitler. A new system could, he knew, be set up only by remaking 
everything, by making the rich poor and the poor.rich, as David did, 
but was Fascism likely to be effective? As for Mussolini’s breaches of 
faith, they would not have troubled Macchiavelli. ‘“ Great men think 
it shame to lose, not to win by fraud.” Had he not been with Pope 
Julius II when he told the Bolognese envoys that he cared nothing for 
agreements? They had been confirmed from necessity. If a time came 
when he could alter them, he would feel unable to justify himself before 
God unless he did so. Mussolini might have justified his lapses in this 
respect by the chapter in the Prince on how a prince should keep faith. 
Macchiavelli knew that it was best to live honourably, but in his day it 
was the successful princes who paid no attention to their word, like 
Ferdinand the Catholic or Pope Alexander VI. Force alone won’t win 
a kingdom, but fraud will. Ifa prince is not going to be good he must 
have the courage to take the bad path and follow it consistently, not 
to fall between two stools like most of the Italian princes of the day. 

Here Hitler comes in. Mussolini‘would probably have been ranked 
with Cesare Borgia as not a bad man, but Hitler Macchiavelli would 
have classified among the thoroughly bad, like Agathocles of Syracuse, 
who might win empire but not glory. Yet at least he had the courage to 
follow the bad path ruthlessly.and he was working for his country. 
But he could no more have succeeded than Napoleon. For all his mass 
murders and concentration camps, he could not have destroyed, still 
less conciliated, any of the European states he had overrun. Mussolini 
would have done him a service if he had induced him to read the 
chapters in the Prince on the difficulty of successfully occupying new 
territories. The methods suggested are not pleasant, including as they 
do the transplanting of whole populations like cattle, a process to which 
our statesmen to-day seem quite resigned. For Macchiavelli such 
methods were the negation of all decent life, not merely Christian, but 
civilised. It is better to remain a private citizen than to become a king 
at the price of bringing much suffering upon the world. ‘This comment 
he would doubtless have applied to the whole system of Nazism. Yet 
he knew that if Hitler had succeeded few people would have troubled 
about his methods, certainly not the Germans. 

Nor would Macchiavelli have been less disgusted at Hitler’s treatment 
of the Jews. Of Ferdinand the Catholic he says that, in order to be able 
to go on to yet greater enterprises, “ always under the cloak of religion, 
he undertook’ measures of monstrous cruelty, expelling the crypto- 
Jews from his kingdom and despoiling them. It would be hard to find 
a parallel to such an action.” Ferdinand rivalled the Borgia Pope in 
perfidy, “ always preaching. peace and honour, yet quite indifferent to 
either,” though Macchiavelli sees that, had he acted differently, he 
might have lost both fame and kingdom. 

No less foolish would he have found Hitler’s attitude towards 
religion. Macchiavelli was not a religious man, but no one knew better 
the power of religion even when the Church was as corrupt as it was 
under Alexander VI, Julius II or Leo X. We Italians, he says, owe it 
to the priests that we have lost our religion and become corrupt. Only 
a madman, he considers, would forbid the people to worship. A state 
must above all things prevent the neglect of divine worship. When 
there is no fear of God either a state will come to ruin or it must be held 
together by a prince. L. CoLLison-MoRLEY. 


MAN AND TECHNICS. 


HE name of Bikini Atoll will go down to history as associated 
with the most grandiose demonstration yet known of man’s 
: powers in the sphere of technical achievement. Not merely 
has’he penetrated the inmost recesses of nature, he has also wrested 
from her those stores of energy which she had so jealously, and perhaps 
so wisely, guarded from him. This particular triumph has come, 
however, as the climax of a long development, as was abundantly 
attested by the number of intricate mechanisms which were deployed 
on land, at sea, and in the air on June 30th, 1946. Pilotless planes, 
complete with photographic equipment, hovered over the target area, 
to be summoned home by a radio signal, while a vast net-work of 
invisible communications relayed each detail of what was happening 
to millions. of listeners thousands of miles away. The atom-bomb 
test came as the imposing consummation of the whole process by which, 
having had one world given to him, man has created another, and 
one which would be fantastically incredible did not use so quickly 
render it familiar. ; 

The spectacle, of course, was accompanied by the gravest inner - 
disquiet, while men asked themselves to what end these newly acquired 
powers are likely to bring us. Nor was that disquiet an altogether 
new thing, for the finest spirits among us have long been dissatisfied 
with this mechanised and depersonalised. civilisation in which our lot 
is cast. It is clear that any reflection upon human life to-day will be 
incomplete if it does not take cognisance of the techniques by which 
- we are surrounded. There is need of what we may call a philosophy 

of technics: after various attempts in this direction, something of 
real moment has now been offered to us by Brinkmann in his book 
Mensch und Technik. The writer is familiar not only with the main- 
achievements of modern technology but also with its leading personali- 
ties through the medium of their biographies, and he is able to support 
his thesis by a wealth of illustrations. . ~ aa l 
At the beginning of philosophy Aristotle set the fashion by regard- 
ing the activities of the tėchnician as unworthy of notice ; happiness 
is to be found elsewhere, in the life of pure contemplation, remote 
from the mechanical arts: Recent research has shown that his pre- 
decessors were of a different mind and that they were quite ready to 
learn from the busy life of the cities in which. they were at home. 
But it has been generally assumed that philosophy and technical skill 
have gone their several ways through history, the one proudly theore- 
tical and the other severely practical. Brinkmann is concerned to 
challenge this and to argue that there has been in fact a close connection 
between the two, especially during the modern period. Not for nothing, 
for example, did Spinoza earn his living as a skilled craftsman, while 
Leibnitz solves more than one problem in his.monadology by analogies 
‘drawn from the machinery of his time. We learn, therefore, to think 
of modern philosophy and modern technical progress as but two 
different but related developments.of a common tendency, two growths 
out of a common root. : 
Can we identify this common root? It is to be found in the con- 
ception of man which differentiates the modern from the ancient and 
medieval periods. Not, to be sure, that any hard-and-fast distinction 
can be drawn, for the Scotist philosophy shows the beginning of the 
transition already within the Middle Ages. What has happened is. 
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that man has come to think of himself as primarily doer rather than 
knower. Especially has that been the case since Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason on the one hand and the Industrial Revolution on 
the other. Why, even Hegel’s intellectualism provided powder and shot’ 
for the class-war. For Nietzsche, James and Bergson, as for many 
others, man is active and aggressive, he is the tool-user, and his test 
of truth is in its actual results when worked out. And at the same time, 
by his ship canals, his radio, and his bombing planes, man has demon- 
strated that he is in fact such. Is it not clear, therefore, that philosophy: 
and technology alike are products of a particular human type? 
Granted that this is so, can we now uncover the impulse which is 
at work in all the various technical activities of Western man ? How 
are we to account for the difference between him and his fellows in 
other civilisations, so that instead of being content with a few useful 
contrivances like the wheel-barrow and the printing press, he seems 
to live for ever-renewed conquest of nature? Various explanations 
have been offered. It is said, for example, that it is all a matter of 
applied science. But that overlooks the personal qualities which are 
of great importance in the technician : he has something of the artist’s 
‘imagination ; he creates out of his own inner riches and- does not 
merely apply formule supplied to him from without. Or the technical 
element in our civilisation is regarded as subordinate to the economic ; 
it is a system of means to economic ends. But that is too narrow a 
definition, for other interests, political and military, for example, are 
_ at least as powerful factors ‘in technical: progress as the economic. 

Besides, the engineer or inventor may be quite indifferent to the 
cash-value of what he has produced and is likely to be exploited by 
-someone who has the capital and the ingenuity to make use of his skill. 

Can we then generalise this conception and regard technics as merely 
the selection and use ofany meanstoan end deemed desirableat the time? 
But that is to equate it with one degenerate form with which we are 
only too familiar: the éxpert who performs a limited function for a 
high salary. Or shall we say with Nietzsche that the will-to-power 
is behind it all ? So Oswald Spengler argued in his Man and Technics, 
a book across whose pages the shadow of coming horrors had already 
fallen. But the biographies of ‘great inventors show that quite often 
they do not belong to the aggressive type ; they are unassuming and 
without any thought of, the fame they may acquire. If the will-to- 
power drove them forward, it can have been present only in a very 
subtle form. Furthermore, since this explanation is meant to cover 
everything, it accounts for nothing at all in the end. 

Brinkmann has-a suggestion of his own to offer which is well worth 
considering. It is that here, as elsewhere, the Western world continues, 
without knowing it, to draw upon the Christian tradition. The urge 
to technical achievement is a secularised form of Christian faith ; 
man seeks redemption, not-now from God, but from himself and 
his own’ activities. He frets against the limitations imposed upon his 
life and dreams of the day when he will transcend these, eliminating 
pain and perhaps even conquering death. Having lost the sense that 

_ he is compassed about by, and dependent upon, a transcendent reality, 

he sets out to achieve his own destiny. So that.the ultimate aim of 
the feverish activities which make up the technical aspect of our civilisa- 
tion is nothing less than self-redemption, the deliverance of man by 
his own marshalled and directed energies. The Communist gospel 
of salvation by planning and machinery is merely a frank avowal of 
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the faith which Western man has in fact held for the last three hundred 
years or more. 
To prove that this is so we have only to go back to.the period when 
alchemy was passing over into the modern. coiiquest of nature. The 
connection between the two is well attested, and not a few of the great 
names in the early history of science continued to'dream of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. “As Jung has abundantly shown, the impulse behind 
alchemy was mystical and religious; the quest for gold was at the 
‘same time the quest for salvation, Faust, it will be remembered, began 
as a medieval magician and ended up as a modern engineer: it can 
scarcely be doubted that Goethe’s symbolism was intended. In each 
sphere he exercises his creativity, his divine discontent, and his passion 
for the infinite. 
Considerations of this kind enable us to do justice to Francis Bacon 
and his influence. He was not, of course, the founder of modern 


science ; he may have mocked at the scholastics, but he continued, 


to work with their conception of nature in many respects. His signifi- 
- cance lies in just this fact, he stands on the ‘border-line between the 
new and the old : his New Atlantis‘is the forerunner of our present-day 
Utopian expectations. Wells and Huxley are his spiritual descendants. 
He pictures a whole range of mechanical devices by the use of which 
man may hope one day to rise above the limits of life as he has hitherto 
known it and taste something of the bliss of God Himself. 

Modern man desires, as he has always done, to free himself, to 
be rid of all that hampers the full development of his powers. He 
wants to come into possession of himself, to attain his destiny ; ‘in 
the language of religion, he seeks after salvation. He wishes to achieve 


this out of his own resources, by controlling and planning the circum- 


stances of his life. He does. this, however, not in defiance of God, 
but because he has lost God and cannot find Him. Sometimes he is 
tormented by the fear that at the last he will find, not salvation, but 
destruction. 
Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 

‘Nor does Brinkmann offer any guidance as to how this ‘may be pre- 
vented. The last chapter of his book is the least convincing. He 
warns us against looking for scapegoats and bids us accept individual 
responsibility for remedying the situation in which we find ourselves. 
But can we accept responsibility without some ground for hope ? 

For this we can go back to the faith which inspired the alchemists 
and which they passed on to the earliest technicians. For Paracelsus, 
man is called to the imitation of God and to co-operation with Him. 
For at the Creation God willed to leave His work unfinished that man 
might have the opportunity of carrying it to completion. Man’s mission 
is to make manifest what as yet lies hidden in the mind of God, and 
nature only comes into its own when man has set his stamp upon it, 
not indeed as its master, but as God’s servant. In other words, the 
powers which man exercises have been given to him in trust ; while 
he may not remove the ultimate restrictions which surround ‘his life 
in this world, he should none the less remove the immediate restric- 
tions. If he cannot banish death there is no reason why he should 
continue to tolerate hunger and disease, ignorance and unemployment. 
In conquering these he is obeying God’s will for him. 

There is a sphere in which deliverance comes by planning and tech- 
nique, but there is also a sphere which lies beyond their reach. Modérn 


` 
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man must learn to combine the will to technical progress with the 
humble recognition that there are needs which it can never satisfy. 
There are problems he cannot solve and problems he must learn to 
solve; his acknowledgement of God should express itself equally 
in courageous grappling with the second and in awe before the first. 
To entertain an exaggerated notion of what he can accomplish is to 
invite the paralysing fear that he may one day destroy himself; to 
imagine God in opposition to his honest labour is to misconceive the 
purpose of his creation. Perhaps, therefore, we should do best to 
borrow the language of the Old Testament and say that there is a 
covenant which binds together God, nature and man. The right use 
of our powers will come when we accept our place in that covenant. 
E. L. ALLEN. 
Lecturer in Divinity in the University of Durham. 


WHEN OWLS DO CRY. 


ONVENTIONALLY, wild life is divided into two categories, the 
(sium and the nocturnal creatures. In general, but by no means 

exclusively, daylight belongs to the birds, while beasts are most 
active at night. There are exceptions, of course, diurnal mammals, 
nocturnal birds. To some beasts light or darkness appears to make 
little difference, and a number of birds, mainly gulls and waders, are 
periodically busy irrespective of the earth’s position. The actions of 
such birds are largely governed by the tides, upon the movements of 
which they depend for. food, and their lives in consequence work upon 
‘entirely different lines. The distinction between strictly nocturnal.and 
diurnal birds is quite definite, with a slight elasticity in favour of the 
former. An owl may.hawk by day, a measure of afternoon activity 
being habitual in some species. Under no circumstances, however, does 
the diurnal bird voluntarily stir abroad during the dark hours, that 
being, indeed, a natural law without apparent exception. Even the 
nightingale, whose emotional urge recognises no.time limit, sings from 
his roosting thicket, by voice alone bridging the wide gulf between the 
realms of light and darkness. `: 

The truly nocturnal bird differs from others of the feathered race 
both in structure and temperament. It is distinguishable at a glance, 
mainly by its peculiar and often almost bat-like flight. Upon several 
occasions I have known a woodcock mistaken for an owl at first glance, 
and an owl for a woodcock—not because of any actual resemblance, 
since none exists, but owing to the woodcock’s owl-like trick of slipping 
quietly away between the tree-trunks. A night bird flies more softly 
and lightly than others, even as a fox runs more smoothly than a dog. 
While a pigeon clatters out from a thicket, a woodcock drifts forth like 
a leaf, and a similar comparison might be drawn between the move- 
ments of a hawk and an owl. There is a peculiar quality about the 
appearance, voice and action of a nocturnal creature which is par- 
ticularly ‘noticeable by day. The ungainly posture of a recumbent 
nightjar instantly arrests the eye, and when it rolls out a few bars of its 
famous whirring monotone at midday the sound strikes a note so out 
of accord with other wild voices that it cannot pass unnoticed. The 
same applies to the bark of a fox or hoot of an owl, both of which 
acquire a tone that can only be described as “ odd ” between sunrise 
and sunset. They lose effect, like a lamp in broad daylight, being 
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adjusted to the dark, still cónditions of which they are part. No 
nocturnal creature possesses a cry as loud and far-reaching as that of 
any diurnal animal of corresponding size. It may sound loud in the 
hush of night, but the bark of a dog, for example, carries much farther 
than that of a fox, the scream of a buzzard than the hoot of an owl. 
Night voices in general have a softer quality, even as most nocturnal 
‘animals are velvet-padded, nocturnal birds downy-winged. 

To casual reflection, that silent flight of an owl might seem: rather 
superfluous. Soundless approach appears almost as essential to a 
kestrel, whose diet is very similar, or to any hawk whose aim would be 
to approach its quarry unobserved. Here, however, arises the question 
whether reason need always be sought for natural effect, since the pure 
artistry of Nature is unquestionable. Silence is the essential background 
of the night drama, all the actors in which are equipped for their part. 
In this particular instance, however, one practical reason suggests 
itself. The kestrel supplements its diet with a quantity of insects which 
are not available when the owl is abroad. Also the owl hunts “ ground 
game ” which can take instant cover far more easily than a sparrow- 
hawk’s winged prey. Under the existing system, the approach of a 
marauding owl is like that of a shadow, unheard and almost invisible. 
Even so; he hunts creatures which are infinitely timid, and watching 
him at. work one soon sees that his exceptional gifts are-often taxed to 
the uttermost. eet 2% 

To realise his remarkable ability does not stretch the imagination 
unduly. The sparrowhawk’s way of life seems child’s play by com- 
parison, since he needs only to watch his chance and swoop upon one 
of the birds visible and audible on every side. But how would one start 
to find, let alone catch, a single mouse in much of the country where 
owls habitually hunt ? 8 

This question inevitably ‘rose to my mind on a recent visit to a 
ruinous and isolated cottage, uninhabited for many years and always 
a stronghold of barn-owls. I have mentioned the place in various 
writings on natural history subjects, but “it is like a wild-life sanctuary 
—an almost inexhaustible source of new interest and incidents. In an 
upstair room of this cottage is a door which stands perpetually ajar, 
having drooped upon its hinges. On this door a barn-owl regularly 
roosts, the floor below being piled with pellets, some reduced to dust, 
some crumbling, others fresh. These, when examined, disclose nothing 
but remains of rodents, rats, mice, voles and shrews, the skeletons of 
about four field mice composing one pellet—never a trace of feather or 
reptilian anatomy. Around the cottage stretch birch.and bramble 
brakes, rushy swamps, alder spinneys and more than half-wild fields, 
in which, one would have thought, armies of mice could move in perfect 
security. Bird life abounds. Blackbird, thrush and even woodpigeon 
nest on the very walls of the cottage, its roof is packed with jackdaws 
and their nests, like a dovecote with pigeons. The trunks and limbs of 
some great oaks standing near have been well drilled by woodpeckers, 
and now harbour tits and a surprising number of nuthatches whose 
elfin hammers ring from every thicket. But the owls appear to snatch 
no bird from nest, hole or perch. Mice—almost the only wild creatures 
of whose presence there is no visible evidence—supply their needs, and . 
how they collect so many seems almost as mysterious: as the water- 
diviner’s ability to find the hidden spring. 

The “sovereign usefulness ” of the barn-owl makes his increasing 
scarcity a matter of concern and reproach to agriculturists—reproach, 
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that is to say, if man is primarily responsible for a decline which may 
be natural. Personally, I believe the latter to'be the case, having found 
very little evidence of wanton or wilful destruction of the bird. At-the 
same time, he is one of those creatures whose propensity for getting 
himself into trouble seems unlimited. I have known one drowned in a 
rain-water butt, another starved in an empty room to which he had 
gained access by the chimney, and three accidentally shot, one in 
mistake for a woodcock—not so remarkable—and each of the remaining 
two in a manner so unfortunate that only a barn-owl could have been 
the victim. In one case a partridge was shot while skimming a tall 
hedgerow into which it fell, together with the owl, who, by utter mis- 
chance, must have been roosting there—of all places in the countryside 
—full in line with the gun. On the other occasion the shot was fired 
at a rabbit just entering some reeds, among which, again by the most 
astounding ill luck, the owl happened to be. Each incident was freakish 
enough, one would have thought, to be unique, but since the two un- 
lucky shots—between which ten years intervened—were fired by the 
same man, and as I happened to witness both accidents, the tale_of 
coincidence was more than extraordinary. 

The barn-owl never suffered very much from the egg collector. Even 
when comparatively common his nest was hard to find and often 
inaccessible. Also its frequent situation in farm buildings or belfries 
afforded a measure of protection against that arch enemy of all brooding 
- birds, the predatory boy. Indeed, his white eggs were often absent from 
the once fashionable cabinet in the days before the clutch maniac 
brought collecting into disrepute, and it was not considered criminal to 
possess one or two eggs of each species. i 

In the old cottage just described I watched the owls for many years 
without ever seeing their nest. It has always been in the roof, to which 
only birds had access, the jackdaws using the ceiling as a housing 
estate, and’ the owls, no doubt, claiming as much space as they needed. 
This worked very well until the ceiling began to crumble, breaking 
away here and there into holes under the weight of the nests. These 
gaps the jackdaws tried to fill with more and more sticks and wool, 
quantities of which fell through, to lie in mounting piles on the floor 
below. It. was a short-term policy which more or less succeeded for a 
while, but usually proved to be a case of the rent being made worse. 
The holes grew bigger and, at last, inevitably attracted the attention of 
local boys who tore great gaps in the already perforated ceiling to get 
at the exposed nests. The boys being afraid to venture far over the 
treacherous lath and plaster, however, strategic points remained in the 
possession of the jackdaws, who used the new apertures as additional 
means of entrance and exit, building as far away from them as possible. 
But the holes, being as precipitous as open trap-doors, proved danger- 
ous in another way to the roof dwellers, and this was recently demon- 
strated in an unexpected manner. 

Being near the cottage in mid-September, and seeing the owl depart, 
according to custom, through a paneless window, I went in to see what 
he had been doing, or in other words to study his diary for any interest- 
ing entries. . Being so late’in the year I had not anticipated any news 
_in the family line, although a woodpigeon’s nest near the doorway 
contained-two newly laid eggs. I was completely surprised, therefore, 
` when the first object to catch my eye upon entering was the little white 
corpse of ‘an owlet lying upon the stone floor near the foot of the 
staircase. ; 
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Obviously, he must have ‘fallen through one of the “ trap-doors ” in 
the ceiling. It seemed also clear that he had subsequently fallen down- 
stairs, and my first thought was that he had been abandoned by his 
parents upon the “out of sight, out of mind ” principle commonly 
observed among birds, although it is-far from being owl nature as a 
rule. Examination acquitted the old birds, however, yielding evidence 
of a grimmer story behind the owlet’s fate. His end had been san- 
guinary, a gruesome breast wound suggesting a stoat or rat as the 
murderer, although a carnivorous jackdaw, who might have got busy 
while the old owls slept, was not entirely above suspicion. That was 
immaterial, however, and his case being beyond anything save regrets, 
I proceeded upstairs to be greeted by a more pleasing surprise. 

There on the floor, in a corner of a bedroom adjoining the old owl’s 
dormitory, squatted two more of his belated brood. These were very 
much alive, though somnolent because just aroused, no doubt, by my 
noisy entry. They were sitting sedately in their corner, like Jack 
Horner duplicated, backs to wall, legs spread, even the “‘ pie,” repre- 
sented by a decapitated young rat, lying at their feet. “ Drollery 
personified ” are the only words descriptive of the picture they made in 
their “ Teddy Bear ” dress, surmounted by solemn, sleepy faces and 
eyes that blinked even in the dim light of the little creeper-shaded | 
room. 
` A yawning cavity immediately above the owlets told much of their 
story, which coincided with surmises concerning their unfortunate 
brother. That his fate might be shared by the quaint pair in the corner 
seemed only too probable, and this created a problem which offered no 
easy solution. If returned to the roof they would almost certainly fall 
down again, perhaps into a worse place, and here at any rate the 
parents were attending to them, as evidenced by the déad rat and’ 
numerous pellets around. Again, whatever one did the question of the 
jackdaws remained, and, all considered, it seemed advisable w let the 
actual state of things continue. 

Upon our next visit, a few days later, the “let alone ” policy seemed 
justified. The owlets were not only still alive and in possession but had 
developed considerably during the short interval. This time, too, they 
were wide awake, and not disposed fo submit quietly. to inspection. - 
When interviewed in one corner they waddled or flopped off to another 
with true owl-like, awkward gait, looking very much like two half- 
fledged Cochin China cockerels hurrying to be fed. In plumage also 
they were now young owls rather than mere oddities in fluff, or at least 
there was a buffy promise of feathers here and there visible through the 
down. Nor had their tempers improved ‘since our first meeting. They - 
now hissed like vipers when closely approached, and when my wife set 
a camera in the hope of obtaining their portraits they kept their 
engines at full blast throughout the proceedings. 

This curious noise, not very imaginatively described as “ snoring,” 
is obviously an emotional outlet common among owls—especially when 
young. It more closely resembles the heavy breathing of deep sleep, 
and is often heard in old buildings, such as belfries, when anything 
agitates the birds without necessarily awaking them. A tame hedge- 
` hog, which hibernated in my wood-shed, always breathed stertorously 
when anyone chopped sticks near him, being conscious of the disturb- 
ance even while he slept. An owl undoubtedly “ snores ” for a similar ` 
reason, and the sound can be most realistic. Upon one well-remem- 
bered occasion in a village church my uncle, a Devonshire “ squarson ” 
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of the good old autocratic type, stopped preaching to remark that 
someone seemed to be getting very tired of his sermon. Then he 
recollected the owls in the belfry and apologised for a somewhat too 
hastily drawn conclusion. 

Owlets also hiss when anticipating food, in the same way that 
ordinary young birds chirrup, and it is clearly their manner of expressing 
excitement or agitation. It was noteworthy, however, that while these 
two swore like cats they made no attempt to use beak or claw. The 
. resistance which they offered was passive and merely consisted of one 
trying to get behind the other when opportunity served. There was a 
marked difference between them in size, but whether this was due to 
one being Jack and the other Jill or to a possible disparity in age 
remained a family secret. Since all seemed well to date we again left 
their fortunes to be decided by the good genius of the lonely cottage, 
which must surely be well disposed to owls—its oldest tenants. We 
were unable to follow their progress more closely, but each day should 
prove an ally, bringing new strength to their growing wings. And 
perhaps when again the nights are long and dark they too will quarter 
the shadowy glades which surround the solitary little ruin, or take part 
in the weird concerts held by their kin in the great groaning oak trees 
when the winter moon is bright, when foxes chant on the hillsides and 
“ owls do cry.” l 

DOUGLAS GORDON. 


THE RUSSIAN CAREER OF 
A GREEK STATESMAN. 


MONG the statesmen of the “ Congress epoch ”? the figure of 
Acoust Capo d'Istria is felt by many to represent a solitary liberal 

oasis in the midst of a bleak desert of reaction. Conversely in 
his own time he was believed to personify the anti-revolutionary 
sentiments of the Holy Alliance. Though the last four unhappy years 
of his eventful career have been brilliantly narrated by Mr. C. W. 
Crawley in Greek Independence, ‘1821-33, his earlier life has been much 
neglected by historians. Count Giovanni Antonio Capo d'Istria was a 
Greek by birth, for he was born at Corfu in 1776 of an Albanian mother 
and a Greek father. He was a Venetian by education and studied at the 
University of Padua. He was Russian by adoption, for he entered the 
. service of Russia in 1807, soon becoming a privy councillor and in due 
course accepting the Secretaryship of State for the Septinsular Republic 
in the Ionian Islands, whose administration by Britain he supported at 
the Congress of Vienna. In I8rr he was appointed attaché to Baron 
Stakelberg, Ambassador in Vienna. During the epic campaign of 1813 
he served with General Barclay as chief of the political division. Capo 
d'Istria was next despatched as envoy to the Diet of Switzerland, whose 
neutrality, guaranteed by the Czar Alexander I, had been violated at 
the instigation of the Bernese oligarchy. He became the trusted friend 
of the Czar, then in his “ liberal phase,” who spoke of the Corfiot to his 
Swiss tutor, La Harpe, as “a man highly recommendable for his 
honesty, his tact, his enlightenment and liberal views.” In 1814 Capo 
d’Istria rose to the office of Joint Foreign Minister with Chancellor 
Nesselrode and as such he was the most influential of the Czar’s dele- 
gates at Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau and Laibach. 
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Contemporary estimates of the character, capacities’ and ideas of 
Capo d'Istria vary. Von Netimann, Austrian chargé d’affaires in 
London, wrote in his diary on September- ist, 1813 (quoted by Mr. 
Crawley) : $ i i 


Count Capo d'Istria seems to be a well-informed man ; he has studied 
men and affairs, but he is rather a philosopher than a statesman, with 
particularly liberal and constitutional ideas. He sympathises with the 
sentiments of the age, without going so far as to agree with its errors ; 
he considers that one should not attempt to stop a strong tendency, but 
should restrict oneself to curbing it and preventing as far as possible the 
evils that may be produced by its action. He is a man at once systematic 
and of a speculative turn of mind, possessing great eloquence, only 
saying exactly what he wants to, and always anxious to produce an 
impression. He never utters a word too much, but speaks deliberately 
in order to show to the best advantage ; his arguments are so subtle as 
to lend themselves nearly always to a double meaning, and although one 
cannot always approve of them, on the other hand, one cannot always 
condemn them. In order to understand him, one would have to get to. 
the bottom of his ideas, and this he does not let you do, always avoiding 
any discussion that would oblige him to explain and -develop his 
thoughts. When he went away, he left everyone delighted with his. 
manners, his wit and behaviour. 7 i 


Chancellor Nesselrode, writing to his wife on January gth, 1821, 
whilst paying tribute to the disinterestedness of his colleague, added : 
“ Il a lair de travailler pour un monde composé d’étres aussi parfaits 
que lui. Si le sort l'avait jeté dans les affaires du France, il aurait été 
doctrinaire avec les meilleurs intentions du monde.” Indeed, contem- 
poraries were all agreed that his intentions were good, that his sagacity 
and his knowledge were immense, but that his judgment and logic were 
faulty. The memoirs of the French politician Pasquier describe him as 
a singularly complex mixture “d'idées libérales, d’habitudes des- 
potiques, de loyauté, d’élevation dans les vues, avec une finesse toute 
byzantine dans les moyens d’éxécution.” It was this conflict of liberal 
philosophy, despotic conduct and “ finesse toute byzantine,” together 
with an ultra-bureaucratic habit of mind that was eventually responsi- 
ble for his assassination when Presidertt of Greece in 1831. 

“Capo d’Istria disliked Prussia and the Cabinet of Vienna ; above all, 
he with good reason had for Metternich only detestation—a sentiment 
reciprocated with interest by the Austrian statesman. Moreover. 
Pasquier tells us that he was possessed of “‘J’animadversion contre 
l’Angleterre.” “Il est en opposition avec tout le monde,” wrote Gentz 
in one of his despatches to, the Hospodars. In his ideas.on policy the 
main objective of Capo d'Istria during his tenure of office was, as he 
informed, Alexander in the “ Aperçu de ma Carrière politique,” a 
memorandum dated December 12th, 1826, the restoration of all nations 
to their rights and institutions ‘and their safeguarding against any 
potential aggressor by a general alliance. Secondly, like Pozzo di 
Borgo, he realised that the attachment between Metternich and 
Castlereagh rendered Russian foreign policy impotent in thé West, and 
so he strongly supported the idea of a Russo-Bourbon alliance. Thirdly, 
he appealed to Richelieu and Pasquier to demonstrate to Europe that 
France, even whilst she contested the revolutionary advance within 
and without, was none the less frankly constitutional. The idea of 
fostering _constitutionalism whilst frowning upon revolution was 
anathema to his fellow diplomats, among whom Gentz sharply 
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criticised him for daring to believe that the maintenance of order was 
compatible with the ascendancy of freedom. Fourthly, Capo d'Istria 
was the personal embodiment in the international sphere of the aspira- 
tions of his own nation, and at Vienna he had played a part to some 
extent comparable with that which Cavour was to play at Paris in 
1856 and, Venizelos at Versailles in 1919. But, as Professor Sir Charles 
Webster has indicated, his outlook was not that of Western Liberals 
like Byron. His open letter to the Greeks stressed the significance of the 
Church as the instrument of revival; he himself was especially inter- 
ested in the cultural aspect of the Hellenic renaissance fostered by the 
Hetairia Philike to which he belonged. Furthermore, he emphasised 
the importance of teachers with university education accepting the 
Greek Orthodox faith. The necessary administrators should receive 
their training in Russia, “ a school offered us by the Christian peoples of 
our faith.” But the Russian Cabinet believed that their co-religionaries 
should serve Russian interests—not Russian interests their co-religion- 
aries. When the Greek insurrection broke out earlier than was expected 
Capo d'Istria gradually lost his ascendancy over Alexander, and the 
Czar acquiesced in Nesselrode’s inclination to wait and see. 

Perhaps the most important event in the life of Capo d'Istria was the 
Congress of Troppau, of which the most lucid analysis in English is to 
be found in Sir Charles Webster’s monumental Foreign Policy of 
Castlereagh, 1815-22. The Congress which began on October 2oth, 1820, 
really resolved itself into a Two-Power Conference between Russia and 
Austria, for Prussia was then Vienna’s rubber-stamp and the French 
and British Ambassadors, who had only to report and not to decide, 
were, as Gentz puts it, “ dans une nullité parfaite.” Of all the lives in 
English of the Austrian Chancellor, only Miss Du Coudray’s Metternich 
makes it clear that the Congress was primarily the occasion of a long 
duel between Metternich and Capo d'Istria. The fact that the duel is 
known to us mainly from Metternich’s Memoirs renders it all the more 
difficult for the modern historian to estimate the relative success of 
each of the protagonists.. On August 15th, 1820, Alexander’s letter 
from Poltawa approved Metternich’s view on the Neopolitan revolt, 
and a despatch from Count Capo d'Istria to Count Galoffkin, Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna, proposed a meeting of the five Cabinets on the 
basis of the Aix-la-Chapelle conference. Metternich himself would have 
preferred an Ambassadorial conference at Vienna, with Metternich 
presiding, but ultimately the Emperor Francis had suggested a personal 
meeting at Troppau after the conclusion of the’sessions of the Polish 
Diet. - 

Sir Charles Webster shows that within a period of only six weeks 
Metternich had shifted from the position occupied by Castlereagh to 
that occupied by Capo d’Istria, for he acquiesced in the summons of a 
formal conference. On September 20th Gentz wrote to Prince Souza 
that Russia wished to dispose of both the revolutions in Naples and 
Spain. Capo d'Istria, according to Gentz, had added “ Si Pon avait 
alors voulu prêter l'oreille aux avis de l’Empereur, peut-être la révolu- 
tion de Naples n’aurait jamais eu lieu.” Information received by 
Pasquier from De la Sensée on September 20th would suggest that 
Capo d'Istria, secretly and apparently on his own initiative, proposed 
mediation in the two Bourbon monarchies, Naples and Spain, by the 
constitutional Bourbon King Louis XVIII, and that he spoke signifi- 
cantly of the impossibility of re-establishing in the two States their 
antiquated Governments. They would, he said, have to give way to 
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new institutions. Alexander, supported by Capo d’Istria and opposed 
by Metternich, desired the conference to grapple with revolutions not 
individually but in general. Capo d’Istria favoured an additional 
declaration for moderate constitutional reform along the lines of the 
Charter promulgated by Louis XVIII in 1814—a project by no means 
congenial to Metternich. By October 23rd it had become manifest that 
the British and French representatives could not sign even protocols, 
and so, despite the formalism of Capo d’Istria, the delegates decided to 
keep only a Journal, signed by the delighted Secretary Gentz. Mean- 
while, Metternich found that the greatest obstacle to the acceptance of 
his extremely vague memorandum was the insistence of Capo d'Istria 
on knowing Metternich’s plans for Naples before according Russian 
- moral support. 

On November 6th, 1820, Capo d’Istria presented the Russian memo- 
randum. This suggested a national constitution for Naples, called for 
the liberation of Spain and Naples from the revolutionary movements, 
and invoked “ 1815” against revolutions. The despatches of Lord 
Stewart, the British representative, reflect his genuine perturbation 
over the prospect of victory for Capo d’Istria. Metternich himself was 
equally opposed both to the formula of a national constitution for 
Naples and to the general invocation of “ 1815,” but since the increas- 
ing feebleness in England of the Tory Government in 1820 weakened 
his position, he became more and more benevolently disposed towards 
a universal union of guarantee. Fortune smiled upon him. For on 
November 14th the position óf Capo d’Istria was weakened by the 
arrival of news of the mutiny of the Semyonovski Regiment at St. - 
Petersburg, and Alexander, already passing out of his “ liberal phase,” 
moved from Capo d’Istria towards Metternich. Five days later the 
Preliminary Protocol, drafted by Capo d’Istria in the terminology of. 
Aix-la-Chapélle, was promulgated. Thus to a certain extent Capo 
d'Istria won his battle against Viennese direction of Russian diplomacy, 
for indeed he represented the independence of Russian politics. He 
represented what was to Metternich a combination of international 
liberalism with a Franco-Russian interpretation of European Con- 
federation. On the other hand, he had been obliged to retreat before 
Metternich on the question of his proposed constitutional charter for 
Naples and to content himself with the vague formula “an order of 
things which may be able to maintain itself on its own foundations, to 
guarantee itself against any new revolutionary shock and assure tran- 
quillity and happiness to the nation.” The exploits of General Pepe and 
the extremists in Naples and the proclamation of the Spanish Con- 
stitution of 1812 spoiled Capo d’Istria’s chances, but there seems to 
have been little occasion for the contention of Metternich, expressed 
with his habitually smug and unctious self-satisfaction, that Capo 
d’Istria’s discourse on the diseases of the body politic were merely a 
confession: “ Pater, peccavi!” AN 

Capo d’Istria tried to console Stewart, who was persuaded to regard 
the Preliminary Protocol not as a signed document, but as a proposition 
submitted by the three Eastern to the two Western Powers. He sought 
Stewart’s advocacy of a constitutional régime for Naples, but Stewart, 
the typical British sportsman who had scandalised Viennese Society by 
indulging in a bout of bare-fisted boxing with his coachman, was no 
Siéyés. To Esterhazy, Metternich explained the Preliminary Protocol 
as a production of Capo d'Istria, “ philanthrope, idéaliste et placé 
éternellement hors de toute ligne pratique et positive.’’ Castlereagh, 
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writing to Stewart on December 4th, characteristically summarised the 
situation with a number of confused-figures of rhetoric: “ I can only 
suppose that Capo d’Istria was determined upon subduing his knight 
before he could move, and that Metternich, with the pistol at his 
breast, and the drag-chain on his wheel, submitted himself, and what is 
more important, the general interests in any sober and rational point 
of view, to his antagonist at discretion.” Capo d'Istria proceeded to 
draw up in the form of a circular letter a general survey for his fellow 
diplomats of the Congress of Troppau. At the-same time he and the 
Czar, although they rejected the offer by the French representative, 
Caraman, of Louis XVIII’s mediation between the Powers and Naples, 
continued to harbour a desire, as Stewart’s despatch of December 21st 
reveals, to effect an understanding between Francis and the revolu- 
tionary Government of Naples. 

The Congress of Troppau adjourned. Its members gathered together 
once again at Laibach, or Ljubljana, in January 1821. Capo d’Istria 
again attempted to secure British support for a constitutional régime 
in Naples, but Alexander abandoned his projects and turned towards 
his Chancellor, Nesselrode, whom the historians habitually dismiss as a 
mere filing clerk. The Russian Foreign Minister’s prestige was reduced, 
by the Pope’s refusal to respond, to his request for a pontifical blessing 

-for Austrian aggression .against the Government of revolutionary 
Naples, and Capo d’Istria exclaimed with bitterness: “ Perhaps one 
ought to have expected such a reply from a Pope who may be con- 
sidered as dead and a Cardinal Secretary of State who is dying.” We 
can see from the despatch to Pasquier from La Ferronays on January 
27th, 1821, and from the letter to Richelieu from Capo d’Istria on 
February 13th, that Capo d’Istria was trying to persuade France to: 
play in Spain the part played by Austria in Naples—a proposition 
which thoroughly upset Richelieu, who feared revolution by the 
French Liberals. Humanity, according to the philosophers, is 
dominated by two motives, love and fear, and it is easy to guess which 
was the motive which inspired the three Eastern Powers (when Capo 
d'Istria officially raised the Spanish question at Laibach) to maintain 
the utmost reserve and 7m secret to place Spain under their ban. The 
final declaration of Laibach renewed the decisions of Troppau, and a 
Conference at Florence on the revolutions in Spain and Piedmont was 
announced. The announcement was drawn up not by Capo d’Istria 
but-by Metternich and Nesselrode. A conference on Spain and Pied- 
mont was the price of Russian support for Austria in Naples, and thus 
Russia, despite the waning of her Foreign Minister’s star, had 
won a victory for her policy of a universal union of guarantee and had 
contrived with success to undermine the Austro-British entente. 

It was at Laibach that Alexander disavowed the revolution initiated 
in the Danubian principalities by Vladinaris and Ypsilanti, who claimed 
descent from the Roman Emperors of the East. It was, moreover, 
from Laibach that Capo d’Istria despatched the letter which deprived 
Ypsilanti of his command in the Russian army. Henceforward the story 
is well known. The resurgence of the Eastern Question eventually 
provoked the virtual dismissal by the Austrian Chancellor of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, who later was chosen President of a liberated 
Greece. 

DERYCK ABEL. 


VOL. CLXX. i , 20 


SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN. 


O study certain advertisements in our national and provincial . 
newspapers is to discover a strangely significant, perhaps 
unexpected, indictment of our present methods of .education. 
The advertisements in question are those found under such classifica- 
tions as “ Scholastic,” “ Educational,” “ Tutors and Governesses ” and 
so on. Some of them deal with young children, and are inserted by 
parents or guardians asking for coaching in arithmetic or English to 
prepare the children for entrance to Grammar Schools or other types of 
Secondary School. Some are concerned with older children and state 
that private tuition in English, mathematics or perhaps Latin is 
required. Always this teaching is wanted either in the evenings or 
during the periods of school holiday. As a complement to these adver- 
tisements, others are to be seen at the opposite end of the scale. 
Teachers advertise their capacity and willingness—being “ graduates,” 
' “ experienced tutors,” “ successful coaches ” and the like—to prepare 
either the younger children for entrance to Public Secondary Schools or 
older ones for School Certificate. Less often do advertisements appear 
from either teacher or taught regarding the Common Entrance exam- 
ination to Public Schools, but these do occur at times. This is not, 
however, because such coaching is not an occasion felt to be necessary 
but because it is usually provided by the masters in the Preparatory 
Schools themselves. And of these Preparatory Schools more will be 
said later. ; 

It may be urged that-this is no new thing. There have been for 
generations holiday tutors, crammers, special coaches and small-sized 
private schools specialising in individual methods. True, but they 
operated in the main throughout a limited section of the population : 
the upper classes. They were only seldom to be seen advertised in the 
Press, for itiformation concerning them was in the main obtained 
through the many scholastic agencies which dealt. with public and 
private schools untouched by State influence. Now they are becoming 
more or less ubiquitous. In fact they are extending their activities to 
such an extent that advertisements ‘like the following are actually 
inserted in the Press: ‘‘ Vacancies for pupils in Day School. 
Also Evening Classes for any school children who need help in their 
Homework or Studies. Special attention to backward pupils or delicate 
children. All subjects taken. Hours and evening arranged to suit all.” 

What is the significance of all these advertisements ? They imply 
one or both of two things: that the machinery of our schools is unsuit- 
able for educating our children, or that the children themselves are 
incapable of being adequately taught through the-recognised channels 
provided by our educational experts and legislators. It is well to run 
over these recognised channels. Taking first the different grades of 

` school provided by the State, we have the Junior School, followed by 
the Senior School, or some form of Secondary or Technical School. 
The passage from the Junior School takes place at about eleven years 
of age, at which time the children, according to capacity, go on to 
Senior School, Modern Secondary School, Grammar School or Direct- 
grant Secondary School. The competition for entrance to the last two 
types is in most ‘districts keen, as they give a more academic type of 
education with a consequently greater variety of opportunity for 
entering the better paid business and professional occupations. Thus 
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it is that the supply and demand for supplementary tuition comes into 
being—to enable children to enter these ‘academic ” schools and to 
“ keep-up ” once having entered them. 

It is a strange fact, when one considers it carefully, that there 
should be increasingly large numbers of children throughout the 
country having their school education supplemented in this way, not 
as a rule by their own teachers but by others who make a speciality of 
bolstering up the weak places both in the mental equipment of the 
children themselves and in the educational equipment the State 
provides. In fact we here encounter an amazing paradox. Parents are 
willing to pay comparatively high fees to private tutors to enable their 
children to take AN of the non-fee-paying education provided 
by the State. In our independent Preparatory Schools conditions are 
modified by the possibility of more individual methods as numbers are 
very much smaller. Even here, however, there is so much that must be 
competed for, that boys, and girls too, under present conditions, may 
find their way into the Public Schools their parents have chosen for 
them. Here also, as one must confess is the case in other schools, it is 
the parents’ ambitions the children have so often to satisfy, not their 
own desires and possibilities and needs. 

What of the material on which all these educative processes are 
destined to operate ? It consists, of course, of the children themselves. 
Whether or not human nature changes fundamentally in the course of 
centuries is a moot point, but for practical purposes child nature gives 
the effect of having changed very considerably in the last quartér of a 
century. And for this reason : there has been a great alteration in the 
number and character of the external stimuli acting upon the child’s 
conscious mind. Robert Louis Stevenson could write in his day : 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I think we should all be as happy as kings. 


But that was in the nineteenth century. Now, in the mid-twentieth 
century, the world has become so very full that the child mind is over- 
stimulated and happiness ceases to be a necessary corollary to the 
world’s fullness. There are still children with academic minds and 
scholastic leanings, still there are children who relish book-learning as 
a hungry boy relishes good food, but they are in the minority. The 
educable material in our country is comparatively small, if by “ educa- 
ble ” we mean (as I do here) the type able to absorb by our outworn 
methods of presenting knowledge an intellectual rather than an 
intelligent grasp of knowledge. In fact we might go a step farther. It 
is no use deluding ourselves with the belief that if we provide enough 
well-built, well-equipped schools and enough well-paid teachers of the 
highest qualifications we shall, without question, educate the great 
mass of our children. Unless the children are capable of absorbing the 
knowledge which is put before them no outstanding advance in attain- 
ment can be made. All teaching, all learning, are reciprocal; there 
cannot be one without the other. l 

So far we have dealt with generalities. Let us next ponder over 
what the war has done to our children. As far as my observation goes, 
it has done most harm to those who were just beginning their school 
life when war broke out, or who began it during the war. Such children 
have never acquired the habit of learning. They were too tired often, 
too upset by raid activity in the blitzed areas or the effect of sirens 
even where raids were not frequent. They have become jaded, so that, 
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for instance, the mental effort of making even simple arithmetical 
calculations is too great a tax on them. They are, in plain words, 
suffering from nervous debility of a marked type. With older children 
the habit of learning had already been acquired ; that is, where such 
habit was capable of acquirement, so that it is less difficult for these 
senior pupils to fall in’ with school requirements. Even with these 
children, however, some damage has been done. War has had its effect, 
and has often meant insufficient sleep and insufficiency of the right hind 
of varied arid nourishing food to keep up stamina during the growth 
period and to give to the brain the requirements its effective activity 
demands. 

Quite apart from war there are other factors that have changed 
children’s attitude to, and methods of, acquiring knowledge. The 
world has become, not smaller, as it is so ‘often put, but more open to 
view. The development of civil aviation, the radio and the beginnings 
of television have all tended to place the child in a great wide-spreading 
universe. Barriers have vanished, but barriers can sometimes be 
encircling walls of comforting safety giving a feeling of protection and 
security. It is as if the child was less at home in the world than his 
predecessor of years gone by. Then there is the cinema, about which we 
hear so much. Whether or not children are harmed by the material . 
shown on the screen will not be discussed here. It is the method by 
which they absorb that material that is of most moment to those who 
are concerned with education. The child hears as he watches the move- 
ments before him, but he scarcely needs to listen. It is not his ear but 
his eye that is most affected. He sees in a flash what would take 
minutes to describe in narrative. He absorbs in less than a second what 
would often take pages of text to detail, When to this is added the 
custom of hearing the radio, often without taking note of the meaning 
of what he hears, of accustoming himself in sheer self-protection even 
to ignore it, can we wonder that the voice of the teacher often passes 
unheeded over his head, that the words of the text-book are tedious, 
and that novels which perhaps brought joy to earlier generations seem 
to him boring beyond belief ? 

Pessimism, if left at that, but not if one goes a step farther! We are 
aiming at training the child’s intellect when we should develop his 
intelligence. We are relying on a mechanised education when we 
should realise that it is not some textile industry we are concerned 
with, where machinery weaves into fore-ordained materials the raw 
fibres of the trade. We are dealing with developing animate beings 
who view what is at times a strangely disturbing world. There is more 
sophistication among children on the one hand and a reactionary 
simplicity on the other. It is in this longing for simplicity that only the 
discerning can discover that the remedy lies. Methods of teaching will 
have to fulfil the requirements of children’s new flash-like method of 
absorbing information, so that instead of wearing them nervously by 
our reiterations and by frequent stimuli to compete with others always 
for the highest place, we may enable them to assimilate information in 
their own way. And at the same time that other side must be fostered 

. so that eventually children will be allowed not only to work to schedule 
but to work for the joy of completion and in their desire to achieve 
something of beauty in the tasks to which they set their hands. 

WINIFRED G. WILSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
THE ENIGMA OF a 


HE smallest, most cut-up, most concentrated, most vital and 

l most baffling of the earth’s land areas which we call continents 

remains to-day, what it has been throughout recorded history, 
the fount and origin of what takes place in the world at large. What is 
taking place to-day is a slow seismic disturbance of which the outcome 
cannot be foreseen by human intelligence. Despite the position of 
apparently decisive strength in world economy that has been thrust 
upon the United States by the events of our time, despite the apparent 
passing from the Old to the New World of the centre of gravity, it 
remains obstinately true that the old continent of Europe is still the 
factor of greatest consequence, even to American calculations. 

In a broadcast address he gave when the B.B.C..started its “ third 
programme” technique on September 29th last, General Smuts 
observed: ‘‘ Europe, the old leader in western civilisation, is now a 
war casualty and scarcely in her right mind.” Yet she is still the 
cynosure of all eyes, whether trained upon her from the west, the east, 
the north, or the south. Russia herself, whose own territory in square 
mileage is more than twice as big as Europe, is stretched and strained 
by her interest in that same Europe. It is Europe that mainly exercises 
the minds of every statesman in the world who ponders and puzzles 
over the gigantic problem of making political peace in a world that 
desperately needs it but seems incapable of encompassing it. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at Zürich University on September roth, 
had for his theme “ the tragedy of Europe, this noble Continent, com- 
prising on the wholé the fairest and the most cultivated regions of the 
earth, enjoying a temperate and equable climate, the home of the 
great parent races of the western world, the foundation of Christian 
faith and Christian ethics.” He went on: “ It is the origin of most of 
the culture, arts, philosophy, and science both of ancient and modern 
times. If Europe were once united in the sharing of its common 
inheritance there would be no limit to the happiness, the prosperity, 
and the glory which its 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 people would 
enjoy.” He then remarked : “ Yet it is from Europe that have sprung 
that series of frightful nationalistic quarrels, originated by the Teutonic 
nations in their rise to power, which we have seen in this twentieth 
century and even in our own lifetime wreck the peace and mar the 
prospects of all mankind.” 

It is a feature of the times through which we are passing that elder 
and younger statesmen alike are making public statements frankly and 
realistically about the prevailing unrest and danger. The time has 
quickly passed when to speak openly of (for instance) Russian affairs 
was regarded as a disservice to the cause of peace’ and when the 
greater meed of approval was given to those who practised reserve and 
spoke with bated breath. Smuts, Churchill, Eden, Byrnes, Wallace, 
Stalin are names that have followed upon each other in a quick 
cavalcade of open speech. The times indeed have changed. The 
utterances all converge upon Europe as the cockpit of controversy and 
as the still operative hub of the universe. 

Speaking at Stuttgart on September 6th to an audience of United 
States and German officials, Mr. Byrnes on the one hand affirmed his 
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‘country’s unbreakable interest in. Europe and on the other hand made 
a plea for the quick rehabilitation of Germany as an essential factor in 
European stability and prosperity. The United States, he said, had 
learnt “ whether we like it or not, that we live in one world from which 
we cannot isolate.ourselves. . . . We intend to continue our. interest 
“in the affairs of Europe and the world.” . He went on -to outline his 
suggested plan for the rescue of Germany from her present plight, 
divided, as she is, into watertight zones, her industry disrupted. 
“Germany’s part,” he said, “in Europe and the recovery of Europe 
will be slow indeed if Germany, with great reserves of coal and steel, is 
turned into a poorhouse.” He declared it to be the view of the United 
States Government “that the German people throughout Germany 
under proper safeguards should now be given primary responsibility 
for running their own affairs . . . that the German people should now 
be permitted and helped to make the necessary preparation for setting 
up a democratic German Government.” He spoke of the future 
German frontiers. . There should be no encroachment, he said, upon 
indisputably German territory, but there should be no. union between 
Germany and Austria, and there should be no denial of the French 
claim to the Saar, nor repudiation of the Potsdam promise of Königs- 
berg to Russia—although he showed no enthusiasm for the latter 
promise. “ Unless the Soviet Union,” he said,“ has changed its views 
on the subject, we shall certainly stand by our agreement.” 

As Europe is in many ways the centre of the world, Germany is in 

many ways the centre of Europe. Both of them are traditional storm- 
centres. The disturbances they radiate through the world spring from 
the intangible discomforts of human feeling and circumstance that are 
the accompaniment of throbbing life and energy. In the long run—the 
very long run, so it seems—the remedy can come only from an improve- 
ment in international relationships at their source, that is in the human 
heart. Juridical specifications, as the mounting sum of human misery 
has proved and proved again, are of little and only secondary avail. 
“ Our mistake,” said General Smuts on September 2gth, “is once . 
more due to our neglect of the time factor and the great effort it calls 
. for and the organic growth it involves. Perhaps we are fortunate in 
having thus early warning not to put our faith in more machinery, but 
to build peace more securely on something enduring in the human 
spirit and evolving structure of our international society. Peace can 
- only rest safely on organic development and not on artificial com- 
promises between conflicting ideologies. The road to peace may yet be 
long and arduous. Church and school and press ; the forces of publicity, - 
propaganda, economics and social security ; the respect of human and 
humane ideals emerging from the horrors of the war must all play their 
part in the building up of the enduring structure of peace. There is no 
short cut to this greatest goal of human welfare. I am not, of course, 
excluding the possibility that world peace may be found to depend 
ultimately on world government and on the erection of a world super- 
government for peace over and on the basis of subordinate national 
governments.” 

How thorny is the path was dliasirated by an event which took place 
within the domestic counsels of the United States Government itself, 
. that government upon which so‘much at present depends. Hardly was 
the ink dry on the published reports of the speech above mentioned 
that was made by Mr. Byrnes in a practical attempt to remove one of 
the obstacles to peace in Europe than Mr. Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
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Commerce in the United States Government, made a speech in New 
York (September 12th, only six days after Mr. Byrnes had spoken) 
which ‘seemed to cut the ground from beneath Mr. Byrnes’s feet. He 
was addressing the- Left-Wing Citizen’s Political. Action Committee. 
The sting of what he said emerged from a, somewhat ill-informed and 
somewhat jaundiced” attack on what he roundly called “ British 
imperialistic policy.” : 

The charge itself was badly out of date. On the contrary, as General 
Smuts (than whom there could be no more convincing a witness in this 
particular matter) declared, British policy long ago ceased to be 
“ imperialistic,” whatever other charge may fairly lie against it. It is 
precisely this throwing-off of British imperialist traditions that con- 
stitutes ione of the most promising elements in Anglo-American co- 
operation for a better world. “ Another encouraging feature,” said 
General Smuts on September 2gth, “ is the profound change which has 
come in recent years over British policy—a change still little under- 
stood in the world at large. Some people still speak of British imperial- 
ism as a baneful factor to be combated. The fact is, it is no more. It 
departed this life more than a generation ago-—such as it was its heyday 
was in the nineteenth century,- especially in the great days of the 
‘Victorian’ era. In the Boer War it probably played its last hand. In 
that war and the peace which followed, the crust of imperialism was 
broken and the deeper forces of the real British spirit once „more 
emerged to the surface.” : 

Now the present-day problem in large measure consists in the 
exorcism of fear and suspicion from the relationships of the Great 
Powers. Russia is one of those Powers most grievously afflicted with 
suspicion against the others. She is afflicted with other complexes as 
well; but ‘let that pass. The situation in present-day Europe largely 
results from the dividing line of the iron curtain which separates 
Russian influence on the one side from that of the United States and, 
Britain on the other. ‘It is one of the contrastingly healthy factors that 
the ‘United’ States and Britain, with their combined potentiality for 
immense good in the world, do happen to see eye to eye on most things. 
When Mr. Wallace raised again the dead bogy of British imperialism, 
and moreover made a virtual åppeal to American public opinion (parts 
of which unfortunately retain the old and now mistaken view ‘of 
Britain) not,to be dragged by that same hypothetical British imperi- 
alism into war with Russia, he did a grave disservice to the cause of 
peace. it, - i , =; 

‘Its effect was the more mischievous because the speech, so it was on 
all sides assumed, had been approved by President Truman in advance. 
Much of what Mr. Wallace said about the problem of Russian claims 
and inroads (and this is indeed a problem) was level-headed and well 
founded. ‘‘ We may not like,” he said, “ what Russia does in eastern 
Europe: her type of land reform, industrial expropriation, and 
suppression of basic liberties offends the great majority of people in the 
United States:—but whether we like it or not, the Russians will try to 
socialise their sphere ‘of influence, just as we try to democratise our 
sphere of influence.” He thus showed that he was not deceived by the 
bolshevic jargon about: “ democracy ” nor blind to the bolshevic 
suppression ofiliberty. His concern was to avoid war with Russia, in 
itself an admirable and even ‘urgently practical motive; but the 
motive was a little muddled. Why attempt.to cultivate the essentially 
fragile growth of the feeling of peace, which must be general in scope 
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if it is to be anything at all, by the method of stirring up animosity and 
suspicion in the quite unnecessary sphere of Anglo- -American rela- 
tions ? “‘ We most earnestly want peace,” he said, “ with Russia, but 
we want to be met half way. We,want co-operation. I believe we can 
get co-operation once Russia understands that our primary objective 
is neithér that of saving the British Empire nor the purchasing of oil 
in the Near East with the lives of American soldiers.” 

He even bracketed Britain with Russia and lectured them both > 
impartially on the ethics of good behaviour. “In the full development 
of the rights of small nations,” he said, “ the British and Russians can 
learn a lesson from the good-neighbour policy of President Roosevelt.” , 
It is one of the commonest failings of those who take an interest in the 
great problem of international relationships to demonstrate their good-: 
will towards a particular country by demonstrating their ill-will 
towards another—especially when the said countries happen to be at 
loggerheads with. each other. The classic instance emerges from 
Balkan and eastern European affairs, where the bees in the bonnets 
have buzzed so long and furiously. If you wanted to show your love for 
Greece you indulged your hatred for Bulgaria ; if you wanted to be 
persona grata in Prague you-made sure that if ever you set foot in 
Budapest you would be lynched ; if you wanted to indulge your sense 
of pity for a wronged Lithuania you would concentrate your contrast- 
ing spleen upon Poland. There was something to be said for.’ *the 
mechanics of the love-through-hate technique, in the sense that, in 
these particular instances, Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland were no 
‘better, were even worse, than they should have been. But in inter- 
national affairs, as distinct from medical science, you cannot mix 
poison with honey. What is in question.is the human spirit, which calls 
for a slightly different treatment from that which sometimes serves the - 
human stomach. 

If Mr. Wallace thought to propitiate the Russians by attacking that 
old, outworn and even dead entity of the British Empire, which thé 
Russians themselves habitually attack in their propagandist technique, 
he was guilty of an error in judgment. In-the supposed interests of 
peace he produced dissension, one effect of which was that he himself in _ 
due course was “ sacked” from his office. The offending speech was 
delivered on September 12th. On September 15th President Truman 
withdrew his “approval” of it. On September 16th Mr. Wallace 
announced that his withers were unwrung and that he proposed to 
speak again in the likesenseand purposeasbefore. On September 18thhe 
had an interview with President Truman and thereafter he announced 
that he would be silent. On September zoth President Truman 
‘announced: “ I have a statement to make. I have to- day asked Mr. 
Wallace to resign from the Cabinet.” One hectic week. Peace i is not to 
be pursued by so turbulent a method. . 

What then is the better method ? Was Mr. Eden any better disposed 
when, speaking at Watford Town Hall on September 23rd, he made his 
own plea for peace, in particular for peace with Russia ? He did indeed 
call for a new spirit and for a new approach to the problem. He first 
sketched the menacing nature of the present situation in which “ every 
incident is magnified and every suspicion becomes a sinister fact.” He 
then sought to assure the Russian people that the British people had 
none but friendly feelings for them. “ If,” he said, “ our Soviet allies 
are building their foreign policy on any other premises than our 
friendship, ‘as I fear that they now are, then they are building on a 
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false reading of the facts. The British people are not fickle friends. 
But there is only one foundation for enduring friendship in inter- 
national as in domestic affairs, and that is sincere co-operation based 
on mutual understanding. Can Soviet statesmen truly feel in their 
hearts that they have been acting in that spirit recently towards 
ourselves and towards our allies ?” He quoted the case of Bulgaria’s 
“ preposterous claims against Greece ” as proof of the contrary motive 
on Russia’s part. He then outlined his own prescription for a solution 
of the problem. “‘ Nobody in this country,” he said, ‘‘ contests for an 
instant the right of the Soviet Union to any form of government she 
likes. We prefer our own, but the fact that Russian soldiers are Com- 
munists does not cause us to value any the less their magnificent 
fighting qualities or to forget that they played their full part in tearing 
the guts out of the German Army.” - 

That was a perhaps somewhat realistic tribute to Russian qualities, 
designed no doubt to appeal to Russian tastes at this present time, and 
intended—exclusively one hopes—to encouraging in Russian hearts 
the right and sympathetic attitude to what he thereby led up to, which 
was this: “ There is no reason why the two ideologies should not live 
together in peace if both will accept not to back their fancies in every 
other land. Restraint may be difficult to practise, but surely this is not 
too much to ask as the price for enduring peace.” 

Mr. Eden at any rate thereby put his finger on the essential question, 

.hamely,' whether it is possible for two ideologies, the one wholly 
materialist, the other in practice largely materialist but in pretension 
at any rate Christian, to live together ? Toleration is one of the great 
virtues. We live for a short space on the earth. It is a clearly good thing 
that we should not concentrate our energies during that short space 
upon the supteme adventure of slaughtering each other with an ever 
widening efficiency of technique. Christians believe that the mystery 
of our life is directed to quite other purposes. But, say many people, 
the world is what it is, and the balance of wisdom lies in encompassing 
what is possible rather than what is desirable, lies in short in the 
negative opportunism of avoiding war at almost any cost during our 
own lifetime. That particular argument is fortified by the fact that 
more than half the world at this time is ideologically contemptuous of 
the Christian faith. In Moscow they call it an outworn “ superstition.” 
Nearer home, though we go through the forms and ritual of the Christian 
religion and in some measure try to correlate it with our practical 
affairs, we find many unhappy disillusioned ‘people who merely shrug 
their shoulders in something near despair. They see the general 
standard of honesty and even of decency lowered below its former 
level by these wicked wars and the brutality of method, and purpose ` 
involved in them; they see dishonesty and graft circumventing, and 
even provoked by, the bureaucratic muddle which goes by the name of 
a system of rationing ; and they are driven farther and farther away 
from any hope in a better world. Yet inconsistently they talk more 
about Christianity and its necessary function than they ever talked 
before. 

When Mr. Churchill put the maintenance of the Christian religion at 
the top of his list of the Conservative party’s objectives (“ to uphold 
the Christian religion and resist all attacks upon it ” was the formula 
he used at the Blackpool conference on October 6th) he struck respon- ` 
sive chords in a million breasts. For it is elementary to the Christian 
mystery that bad lapses from the ideals and commonsense of Christ- 
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ianity, such as we have experienced in our unhappy age, do stir up an 
opposite reaction in the direction of Christianity, the spirit of man being 
God-based and therefore ultimately healthy. The incidental and 
passing sense of despondency is not inconsistent with the process ; but 
` is essential to it. It acts as one of the spurs. But—the question asks 
itsel{—how can optimism survive when a main result of the wars is 
greatly to expand and strengthen the influence of a particular Great 
Power which in principle is non-Christian and even anti-Christian ? 
In other words, how is it possible to apply Mr. Eden’s prescription of a 
tolerant laisser-faire ? Can fire and water mix? If the hypothesis be 
truly based which ascribes the current evils to a rejection of the 
Christian teaching, and postulates the recapture of our respect for that 
teaching, how can Mr. Eden, a leading member of the political party 
which puts Christianity in the forefront of its priorities, substantiate 
his plea that “ there is no reason why the two ideologies should not live. 
together in peace”? Peace is indivisible, as they all used to say. 
International ‘relationships are the result of common and mutual 
behaviour between nations. Peace is indivisible in the sense that it is all 
or nothing. If the world be divided into two camips—as at this time it is 
so divided—pulling in opposite directions, and divided in the very 
concept of peace and of the means to its attainment, is it reasonable to 
argue, as Mr. Eden argued, that “ restraint may be difficult to practise, 
but surely this is not too much to ask as the price for enduring peace ” ? 

No price is too much to ask for enduring peace, because enduring 
peace—if it be‘peace, and if it endure—is the proof that the right way 
has been followed. We rather beg the question if we simply state that 
restraint: is the price and peace the reward. Something more, much. 
more, than restraint is necessary. If the times were less disturbed, and 
if the disturbance were less seismic, there might be something to be 
said for an argument which virtually amounts to a confession that 
Christianity is too distant an ideal and to a plea that the pis aller of ` 
jogging along under a sort of serene and genial agreement to disagree 
is the most we can hope for. But the times do not fall within that 
category. The hurt has gone too deep. Half-measures are inadequate. 
- Field-Marshal Smuts was not too fanciful when he talked of funda- 
mentals. The problem that divides the Russian from the Anglo-Saxon 
world goes to the root of all human behaviour. If the family of nations 
cannot be constituted, if national sovereignty cannot be subordinated 
to world government, if the modern weapons of war cannot thus be 
abandoned from lack of function, then the prospect is indeed black. 
The blackness however is so widely and deeply appreciated that 
thought is indeed facing reality. It is only incidentally necessary to that 
reality that the rift between Russia and the West must be closed and 
thé-iron curtain lifted that blots out one half of the continent to the 
other’s view. 

How are Russia and the Western countries to live in the same world 
and to co-operate in rebuilding Europe? That, is the most urgent 
aspect of the problem in its present phase. Mr. Stalin gave an interview 
to Mr. Alexander Werth, Moscow correspondent of the Sunday Times, 
on September 24th. It caused momentary relief to the crude mentality 
which translates the prevailing dissension into terms of imminent war ; 
- for Mr. Stalin declared his belief that what he called the “ real danger ” 
of a “ new war” was something “ which does not exist at present.” 
He even said that “ the possibilities of peaceful co-operation, far from 
decreasing, may even grow,” and that “ ‘ communism in one country f 
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is perfectly possible, especially in a country like the Soviet Union.” 
The interview was quickly forgotten because it touched no exalted 
note, was cautiously and oddly worded, contained a good deal of 
spuriously clever Soviet propaganda, and omitted all reference to the 
true nature of the present issues. There were tactical purposes shining 
through it, such as the statement that the withdrawal of American 
troops from China was “vital for future peace,” a statement not 
rounded off by any reference to what Russia is doing (and could the 
more effectively do if American troops were withdrawn) in China. 
There was no disclosure of what was happening behind the curtain, and 
of course no reference to the Russian persecution of Christians. It was 
eloquent: of the state of nervousness characteristic of the present time 
that the negative and unsubstantial disclaimer about fears of a new 
war was enough to cause a passing ripple of comfort to the Western 
world. 

The problem remains. Reconciliation between Russia and the West 
depends upon two things: upon Russia’s abandonment, of her on- 
slaught upon Christianity and upon the recapture by the West of her 
old true Christian ethic. The dividing line is by no means clear-cut. 
The West cannot honestly adopt an attitude of right against wrong. 
The universal wrong has now cut deep into the foundations of civilisa- 
tion and the issue is joined between two ways of life, the materialist 
and the spiritual. Russia happens ideologically to identify herself with 
the materialist motive and therefore symbolises, in a greater degree 
than the other Powers, the thing that is wrong in the world. But we 
too are far from blameless in that same sense, though we pin a Christian 
label on our breast. Not that the label is valueless even if we fail to live 
up to its pretence. Its potential virtue is to keep the ideal afloat. Just 
as communism cuts through the national frontiers and pervades the 
foundations of society in a horizontal sense, so the answering surge of a 
spiritual regeneration must transcend nationality and the separate 
sovereignties. Mr. Stalin was clearly right in his rej ection of “ war ” as 
the new danger; of war, that is, in the old international sense. The 
conflict now upon us is between human beings, irrespective ofnationality, 
who accept the materialist motive on the one hand and the spiritual 
on the other. World government, in common with all the great things 
of history, will spring, not from juridical agreement, but from the 
irresistible force of the human spirit, when the process of conviction 
has run full circle. 

The deadlock now produced before our eyes by the last flicker of the 
old diplomatic methods is chiefly manifested in the affairs of the old 
continent of Europe, where; as Mr. Churchill has reminded us, these 
wars originated. It was in Europe too that the Christian religion took 
root. Two thousand years are a round sum of time. Field-Marshal 
Smuts may well be justified in his broad sweep of foresight, though, in 
his words, “ we may have travelled only halfway through this great— 
perhaps this greatest—revolution of human history.” 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

October roth, 1946. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE.* ~ 


Readers of Canon Murray’s earlier works do not need to be told that, in 
Bacon’s majestic phrase, he has taken all knowledge for his province. Yet 
even the most learned scholars have their preferences, and his is the evolution . 
of ideas in. their bearing on historical movements and events. He owes much 
to Acton and Bury, and has as little use as they for the narrow Marxian 
interpretation of history. No one is more convinced that man does not live 
by bread alone, and that human natures far too rich in its potentialities for 
good and evil to be explained by any formula. Part of the value of this 
suggestive book lies in the author’s ever-present consciousness of the vast- 
ness of the problem with which he deals and his refusal to yield to the 
insidious temptation to over-simplify. “I can discern no homogeneity 
among the past relationships of the individual and the State,” he confesses 
in the Preface, “ for the essence of man and of human affairs is their endless 
variety and capacity for change.” Not that he gazes helplessly at the ebb 
and flow of human experience throughout the ages. Like most thoughtful 
people, he is the disciple both of Burke and Mill, combining the former’s 
quasi-mystical belief in continuity with the latter’s moving plea for the 
spiritual independence of the individual. The work will appeal more to 
readers who already. know a good deal about European history and politi- 
cal science than to the general reader, for the author is almost as allusive and 

- aphoristic as Acton himself. It gives both more and less than the title 
suggests. More, because themes are introduced which are not strictly rele- 
vant to the main structure ; less, because it is not a complete survey of the 
relations of the individual and the State. What we are offered is not a con- 
tinuous narrative but a series of studies of selected periods, thinkers and 
actors with large gaps and unexpected omissions. ; 

Opening with the Greek conception of the State, Dr. Murray declares that 
“ Plato was as fundamentally radical as Aristotle was conservative.” Like 
some other aphorisms scattered freely over these pages, the verdict stimu- 
lates thought even where it does not wholly convince, for the Laws are much 
more conservative than the earlier Republic. The chapter entitled “ The 
Roman Empire in the Fourth Century ” usefully summarises the more striking ; 

. differences between Greece and Rome. “ Rome is a mother, Hellas was a 
witch-goddess, half human but also half divine.” The Christian Church 
comes into the Roman chapter, at once a ferment and a dissolvent force. 
Rome provided order and equality before the law, but it knew little of 
spiritual values. “-It was the glory of Christianity that it provided a place 

‘even for the humblest. Every soul possessed worth in the sight of God.” 
In Bury’s phrase it was opposed to the universality of the Roman world;-in 

which the individual and his personal interests were of little account ; and 
in the classical world women counted for nothing at all. 

The third chapter, “ The Thirteenth Century in Law and Life,” might well 
have been expanded, for only twenty pages are allotted to the thousand 
years between Augustine and Machiavelli. Several of them are devoted to a 
loving tribute to.St. Francis, whom'we should hardly expect to meet in this 
connection, while Aquinas, justly described as the greatest philosophic mind 
between Aristotle and Descartes, receives only a few lines. We hurry on to 
the collapse of the medieval system which is described in the chapter 
“Machiavelli and Luther.” ‘The invention of printing,” we are told, “was a 
more important event than the Reformation.” Perhaps it would have been 
better to say that it was not less important. Here is another aphorism which 
packs a mass of information into a single sentence : “ The Reformation wore 
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as many colours as the chameleon. It was princely in Germany, conservative 

in England, democratic in Switzerland, and individualist everywhere.” 

` Bishop; Westcott defined the Reformation as the affirmation of individuality, 
and Tréltsch declared that the permanent attainment of individualism was 
due, not to the Renaissance, as Burckhardt had argued, but to the Reforma- 
tion. That the claim to liberty involved a certain-danger became obvious to 
Luther~—-described by Ranke as one of the greatest Conservatives who ever 
lived—in the Peasants’ Revolt ; and Calvin, who should have been discussed 
at greater length, was a born authoritarian. Yet the two great Reformers 
set in motion forces which ultimately led to a wider freedom than they 
would have approved. “ Free religious and free political life,” remarks Dr. 
Murray; “are ultimately inseparable.” The line of succession, he adds, 
runs from Luther and Calvin and Knox and Milton to Locke and the modern 
preachers of ordered liberty. The Reformation was a great deal more than a 
movement for religious reform and national independence ; it was also the 
parent of the modern State and modern democracy.~ 

The larger half of the volume is devoted to the last three centuries, though 
the seventeenth receives less attention than it deserves. Surely here was the 
place for a discussion of Hobbes and Locke, the two first influential English 
thinkers: on the subject of this book. The main themes of the chapter 
‘‘Progressand Revolution” are the birth ofthe United States andtheteachings 
of Rousseau, “ the little man from Geneva,” of whom Dr. Murray acutely 
observes that his teachings could be used for the purposes of totalitarianism 
as well as individualism. The chapter on ‘‘ German Conceptions of the State” 
emphasises the significance of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, and rightly calls 
attention’ to the different chronological phases of their thought. Though the 
latter “ grasped the connection between politics and morality more vigor- 
ously than any of his predecessors,” and was a great deal more than a mere f 
trumpeter of Hohenzollern autocracy, he receives one of the severest ver- 
dicts. “ His supreme condemnation is that it is he, more than Kant or even 
Fichte, Wio bestowed upon the German that sense ‘of a divine mission of the 
State which the modern world witnesses with dismay.” Nietzsche has a 
chapter to himself; and we can hardly expect much mercy for his extrava- 

~ gances from: an Anglican clergyman who is also an idealist and a believer in 
the common man whom the author of Zarathustra despised. The long 
chapter ‘‘Hitlerand Totalitarianism” analyses the variousideologicalinfluences . 
which went to the making of the neurotic megalomaniac and his deluded 
_ followers. “It is a sorry story, all the more because Dr. Murray is deeply 
grateful to the great masters whe for a time made German scholarship the 
` first in the world. 

The two closing. sections,“ Private and Public Morality ” and “ The Indivi- 
dualand theState,” embody theauthor’screed „first brjeflyoutlinedinthe Intro- 
duction, for the book is more than an ‘analytical record of other ‘men’s 
thoughts. He might be broadly described as a Christian individualist with a 
strong community sense. ‘‘ What is the ultimate ground, the guarantee, of 
free and independent personality against the claims of the State? It is 
religion, based on Christian freedom. Where love is lacking, the individual 
sacrifices himself to the community, or the community sacrifices him to its 

own ends. ' Christian love restores the lost sense of community.” ‘The 
churches can help, and every country can contribute its mite. Nationality 
has come to stay; but “the first true recognition of national rights and 
national welfare, of the very essence-and meaning of nationality, can only 
dawn upon the world when nations recognise one another as members of a 
divine society whose law they constitute together and bind themselves to 
obey.” Of such a world there is little hope to-day, but there is no need to 
despair. | 
G. P.G. 
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A pageant of notable and noble people pass before us as we read the 
pages of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ latest book, The Merry Wives of Westminster. 
A pageant it is that has for background her much revered relatives whom 
we came to know in.her inimitable I too have lived in Arcady. And like 
that work her new book has the same strong humar appeal. More than 
mere reminiscences it is the chronicle of a busy literary life, and above all 
of a brave spirit. Living as she and her husband did in a small house in 
Westminster, they were able, on their combined literary earnings, not only 
to bring up a family but also to have a full social life. It meant hard work, 
and awakening at five every morning to write for three hours before break- 
fast, a regular task Mrs. Belloc Lowndes accomplished .after some effort. 
In this vivid, living pageant we see, from’a new angle, men and women 
who have left their mark on the literary and political age in which they 
lived. Intimate incidents are handled with delicacy and sympathy as in the 
case of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s sad rift in her triendship with Rudyard Kipling. 
Indeed this book is most certainly written in a spirit of love, as a tribute 
to rare friends who have meant a great deal in this writer’s life. Henry 
James, Maurice Hewlett, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Sir James Barrie, Hugh 
‘Walpole are only some of those who made life richer by their friendship, 
and were themselves énriched. Among political friends we meet the Stanleys 
of Alderley, the Asquiths, Lord Haldane and his sister Elizabeth, Sir Edward 
Grey and many others. Although her husband, a member of the staff of 
The Times, held Conservative views, his sympathies were broad, and almost 
all their early London friends “‘ were then called Liberals.” For the future 
chroniclers of social and literary life in the early nineties and up to thé years 
preceding the first great war this revealing memoir, written in the spirit 
of generosity and with wisdom, offers valuable and authentic material. 
In spite of anxieties and hard work Mrs. Belloc Lowndes looks back on her 
early days at Westminster ‘through a sunny haze of memories.” For, as 
she quotes on the title page: “ Ah! -que j'étais heureuse en ces beaux jours 
enk: nous étions si malheureux.” 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


_ THE CHALLENGE OF NATIONALISM.+ 


This stimulating, even brilliant, book contains far more than an. intimate 
study of the thought of John Stuart Mill, ;, Jules Michelet, Giuseppe Mazzini, ` 
Heinrich von Treitschke, and Fyodor Dostoevsky. Asitstitle implies, thesefive 

` prophets are shown as representatives of their people. The book thus widens 
as we read on and broadens out into an explanation of five different kinds of 
nationalism as developed in this country, in France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia during the nineteenth century. Not satisfied with this, neither 
author nor reader can resist the temptation to compare the nationalism of the 
past century with recent, not to say present-day, expressions of the same 
phenomenon. The author appears urged on by an insatiable thirst for ever 
new information, and the result is this informative and sparkling book. 

Professor Kohn, now Professor of History in Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, has recently written a study of the origin and the background 
of The Idea of Nationalism (which will be re-issued in this country when 
paper for so big a book becomes available). The present book is clearly in the 
nature of a preliminary survey of the field to be covered in the second 
volume when nationalism reached maturity. It would therefore be wrong 
to ask why just these five men were chosen to represent the nineteenth 
century. Even now Professor Kohn ends his chapter on Michelet (who is 
treated with great kindness and forbearance) with a note on Edgar Quinet, 
clearly a more attractive thinker ;' and the chapter on Mazzini finishes with 

* The Merry Wives of Westminster. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes.: Macmillan. ` 12s. 6d. 
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a tribute to Cavour. Is iť too much to hope that Germans will turn to say 
Wilhelm von Humboldt rather than to the Heated nationalism of Treitschke, 
whose work as a historian is well contrasted here with his réle as a pernicious 
prophet of Prussia? The characterisation of Russian nationalism—like all 
the other sketches based on extensive reading. of the original texts—is 

“particularly well done and makes quite uncannily topical reading. The choice 
of J. S. Mill, finally, is a great tribute to the mellow and enlightened form of 
nationalism which the author considers to be-Britain’s contribution to the 
nineteenth century. It is.only-fair to add that other names come to one’s 
mind—e.g. Carlyle’s—who could be made to serve a different interpretation ; 
but we are well satisfied that it is in John Stuart Mill that our author has, 
in fact, discovered the British genius. 

There are two remarks which appear so topical that one cannot forbear 
quoting them, even if they do not belong to the main thesis, the explanation 
of the growth of nationalism of the past century. Mazzini, we are reminded, 
thought ‘of an Italy heading a large confederation of the Middle Zone of 
Europe, stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic or Ægean. Pan-Slavs, 

~ on the other hand, like Danilevsky, Pogodin and Fadeev, thought of a 
Russian sphere covering the same lands— including Trieste. ‘‘ Whatever we 
shall-do,”” the latter wrote over seventy years ago, “ we shall never destroy 
` Europe’s fear of us, for the simple reason that we are growing more powerful 
every day, and we do not yet know ourselves how we shall feel in a few years 
about Slavism and Orthodoxy. ...”’ A world of fear and a world of competing 
and ever more exacting demands of nationalism are intertwined. We know 
that it leads to recurring wars: is it not obvious that the twentieth century 
must travel a different road if we are to reach mutual trust and thus co- 
operation ‘and peace ? Dei a Ch 
A F. W. PICK. 
to aS MODERN JAPAN.* - 

Professor Allen’s important book is for the expert rather than the general 
reader. It is a fair and thoroughly documented survey of Japan’s remarkable 
transition from economic infancy to manhood within the space of a mere 
sixty-six years. The record is taken up to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war. He discusses the decay of the Tokugawa Shogunate which had ruled 
Japan sincè 1603, the detérmined entry of Commiodore Perry and an. Ameri- 
can naval squadron into Yedo Bay in July 1853, and the Meiji Restoration 
in 1868. Prior to 1868 Japan was a primitive, feudal, and predominantly 
agricultural country. From’ 1868 the_record is one of almost constant 
economic growth geared to an aggressive foreign policy. i 

A century ago Japan was an isolated and remote Asiatic land, ripe for the 
colonial penetration of a Western power or group of powers. The choice 
before her séemed to be either to accept as inevitable the encroachments of 
Western nations or to become powerful herself and share on equal terms 
with the West the loot offered by an indifferent East. She chose the latter 
and managed to avoid the fate of her neighbours. It was not until 1945 that 
conquering foreign troops ‘marched across her territory. To-day we blame 
her for her aggressive past, forgetting that the course she adopted was a 
determined effort to preserve her independence in the face of-an aggressive 
West, and that her technique was not novel but the same as that of Western 
imperialism. * The Japanese people to-day regret their past not because it 
was immoralibut because it failed. Japan’s biggest mistake was to lose the 
war. i : - i 
The interesting story of her economic growth (which was such an essential 

part of her foreign policy) ïs carefully analysed by Professor Allen. Methodi- 
` cally and with a wealth of detail he examines the various stages of her 

development until she had become one of the foremost industrial nations in 
the world. Manufacturing industries were encouraged by tax benefits, 


* A. Short Economic History of Modern Japan. By G. C. Allen. Allen & Unwin. 
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Government subsidies, and import duties. Low wages zad running costs” 
enabled her to compete in the world ‘market. Japan, in fact, adopted the 
British practice of importing raw matefials and exporting manufactured 
goods. For instance, before the war she imported from India each year 
cotton to the value of about £8,000,000 and exported to India manufactured 
cotton goods to the value of £6,000,000. The extent of her industrial expan- 
sion can be guaged from the fact. that her exports increased fivefold during 
the first world war. An important influence on her economic development 
was exercised by the zaibatsu, literally “ the money crowd.” Successive 
Meiji Governments looked to the rich families for financial help till eventually 
they became in effect ‘ ‘agents for the execution of the Government’s 
economic policy.” Professor Allen remarks that a concentration of economic 
power of this sort “is likely to occur whenever a country with a hitherto 
primitive economy begins a career of industrial development, especially 
when the initiative in this-process rests with the State.” There are obvious 
dangers in this by no means confined to Japan: the process. ‘can be seen in 
China and other Asiatic couniries. 

. SypNEY D. BAILEY. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING.* ‘ 


These two books not only form a valuable introduction to the doctrines of 
-~ the town and country planner but stimulate thought on this vital subject. 
The towns and villages in which we and our children have to stay is a matter 
which concerns everybody. Ebenezer Howard, the pioneer of garden cities 
in which people can live and work happily without “ strap hanging ” to get 
home, advocates a plan which includes the workshop as well as the residence, 
the playground together with the school. His suggestions are enlarged arid 
applied by Osborn and Mumford, Osborn stressing the need for further 
development of a national system of compensation, Mumford pointing out 
the evils of a “disoriented ” society as well as their cure. Gilbert and 
Elizabeth McAllister present a galaxy of writers dealing with planning from 
their own particular viewpoints and producing by this method a symphony, 
as it were, rather than a catalogue. A few of these subjects should be men- 
tioned to indicate the range of this suggestive book, not the least merit of 
which lies in the thoughtful Introduction by Gilbert McAllister and its 
excellent photography. Towns, Agriculture, Location of Industry, Transport, 
Family and the Community, Piring and the Arts, National Parks, Religion 
are discussed. ’ 

Since so many issues are jasad these hooks cannot but be scious: 
though on the importance of physical planning and regulation of density of 
population few will dissent. A Continental and confirmed lover of flats, 
having large balconies, situated amidst gardens and providing privacy as 
` well as technical amenities, feels that this type of housing receives scant _ 
justice.” In fact it might not be amiss for British architects to study, e.g., 
Viennese blocks of flats more closely, since in this country it is not unusual 
to compare the better style private house with the more old-fashioned type . 
of flat. Obviously it is the house which then wins every time. Another point 
is the growth of satellite towns. It is not improbable that by spreading they 
may one day merge in the way London incorporated a number of villages in 
the past unless legislation stops the process. London, Liverpool; Manchester, 
and other of these big townships represent regions rather than cities, and this 
is no surprising fact.in the industrial mother country of a great Common- 
wealth. The merit of these two suggestive and constructive books lies not 
only in the presentation of theories but in the stimulus they are giving to an 
informed discussion: of the problems connected With our physical environ- 
ment. p HELEN ROSENAU. 

* Homes, Towns and Countryside. By Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister. Batsford. 
London. 1945. 18s. Garden Cities of To-morrow. Ebenzer Howard. Edited with a 
preface by F. J. Osborn and with an introductory essay by L. Mumford. Faber & Faber. 
London.: 1946. 6s. 
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WITH.OR WITHOUT RUSSIA? 


HE falling out of allies, when the forces that brought them 
together are no longer effective, is nothing: new. A war-time 
coalition will not long survive the war that created it. That was 
true. in 1815. It was true in rg1g. It is true to-day. And it has been 
clear-at any time within the last five years that the unity of purpose 
which, sometimes tenuous. and uncertain but always in the end over- 
riding, held the three major allies together during the war would be 
-weakened when their common purpose had been fulfilled in victory. 
There is no cause for surprise in the simple fact that the comradeship 
of the battlefield has been succeeded by the dissension and recrimina- 
tion of the conference table, or that the process of peace-making is 
proving slow, laborious, bitter and unprofitable. Indeed, it could not 
have been otherwise. Men do not gather figs of thorns or grapes of 
thistles. In the stress of war we nourish the illusion that a better world 
is being born of suffering and sacrifice. But total war does not bring a 
better world. Total war brings total ruin. The devastation, physical, 
economic and, above all, moral, which was wrought by the war is 
without parallel in modern history, and it will not easily be made good. 
There is no reason for surprise, therefore, in the collapse of hopes 
‘ which were too lightly nurtured. But there may still be cause for the 
deepest misgiving. For just as the war itself was a luxury which our 
Western civilisation, with its complex and highly centralised nervous 
system, could ill afford, so, it may be, the consequences of the war will 
be too costly for us. The fact that these consequences may seem to be 
inevitable is small comfort ; ruin is none the less ruin because it has 
been fore-ordained. The fact that we have met these difficulties before, 
and overcome them, gives us no assurance that we can overcome them 
again. Divisions and dissensions among the Great- Powers which, a 
hundred years, or even twenty years, ago, were no more than awkward- ~~ 
nesses to be resolved by patience and understanding, seem to-day to 
have taken on the character of permanent and irremovable obstacles to 
a peace settlement. ; 
For the prospects of peace depend to-day as never before upon the 
active co-operation of the Great Powers. The events of the past half- 
- century have produced a new alignment which renders altogether 
invalid the old and beneficent conception of a balance of power. The 
applications of modern science have increased the resources of power 
to such an extent, and concentrated them in such a way, that those 
countries which possess a full industrial potential are so overwhelmingly 
powerful as to be elements of extreme instability, and so few as to 
prevent the possibility of their achieving between them the kind of 
equipoise which characterised the relationships of the Great Powers in 
the nineteenth century. Then they could agree to differ, and there was 
no “great harm; still, by an almost automatic process, a balance of 
stability could be achieved among them. But unless their differences 
can be reconciled to-day, or at any rate harmonised, these vast 
agglomerations of power exist as so many piles of fissionable material 
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waiting only an unguarded word to release them to tear asunder the 
fabric-of Western civilisation. : 

This new and special position of the Great Powers was recognised by 
those who framed the United Nations Charter as it was not recognised 
when the Covenant was drafted. The assumption that power and the 
responsibility for its exercise must march together is the basic assump- 
tion of the United: Nations. It is this assumption which justifies the 
special position of the Security Council. It is this assumption which 

. justifies the Veto, for it can be argued with force (and not by M. Molotov 
alone) that without the Veto the responsibility of the Great Powers: is 
diluted. The United Nations Charter was an attempt, therefore, to 
reconcile the facts of power with. the necessity for harmonising the 
conflicting interests of the Great Powers with each other_and with the 
interests of the United Nations as a whole. š ' 

But the hopes of the founders of the United Nations have not been 

- realised. ‘Power. has not marched with responsibility ; it has marched 
with irresponsibility. The Veto has not been used as a safety-valve to 
prevent, in a final crisis, the destruction of the United Nations by an 
explosion from within. It has been used by the Soviet Government as 
a day-to-day instrument of policy. It has been abused, and its abuse 

“has gone far to bring the United Nations to shipwreck. It can be said, 
at any rate, that the prestige of the United Nations has fallen as far in 

. twelve months as that of the League fell in twelve years. But although 
the founders of the United Nations have been disappointed of their 
hopes, their diagnosis, for all that, remains correct. It is as true to-day 
as it was two years ago that Western civilisation cannot indefinitely 
withstand the strain which is imposed upon it by the conflicting interests 


_of the Great Powers. When Mr. Eden said of the United Nations that - 


it represented “ humanity’s last chance,” he was speaking the literal 
truth. That humanity seems determined to reject the chance does not 
affect the truth. It only renders it the more sombre. -~ 

It would be difficult, I think, to~ever-estimate the gravity of the 
present situation. But it is highly dangerous to under-estimate it. 
Nothing contributed more to the disasters from-which we so narrowly 


escaped than the steadfast refusal of well-intentioned people évery-. 


where to admit the existence of facts which were too terrifying to be 
~Jooked at.’ We are in some danger of making the same mistake again— 
and understandably so, for the prospect which is openine out before 
mankind is indeed exceedingly terrible. Nevertheless .he prospect 


must be faced, even though so many of us, including, for instance, Mr. - 


Henry Wallace, are desperately unwilling to face it. His letter to - 


President Truman last summer (and which was published after his 
resignation) on the subject of Russia’s relationships with the Western 
democracies is so much the ablest statement of the Russian case to 
_ have appeared in America or, indeed, in this country, that it deserves 
the most careful analysis, an analysis far more profound than can be 
made of it here. It is enoughito say that there is nothing in it which is 
not reasonable and nothing which is not true. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, for Mr. Wallace happens to be a highly intelligent man 
with a burning clarity of conviction. It is true that they have been 
bitterly offended by the withholding of the secrets of atomic energy. 
It is true that they regard American bases in Greenland or Okinawa 


as a threat: to their security, and their own claim to the Straits as ` 
being comparable to American sovereignty in the Canal Zone or to the _ 


British interest in the Suez Canal. It is true that they have a deep 
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suspicion, engendered by a long and unhappy history, of the motives 
of the: Western Powers. And it is true. that there is not necessarily so 
deep a conflict between Capitalism and Communism, between freedom 
and régimentation, as to-make it impossible for the two systems to 
exist side by side in the same world. 

Every word that Mr. Wallace says is true, but theres is a great deal 
that he does not say. He remembers the atom bomb, but he has for- 
gotten that during the war, when the comradeship of the great Allies 
was-at its firmest, the Russians steadily and consistently refused to 
divulge any military secret whatsoever to their partners, in spite.of the 
fact that we, on our side, were furnishing them with material and 
information of the highest secrecy which, divulged to the enemy, might 
have lost us the war. He ‘has forgotten that, while it may be logical to 
equate Russian interest in the Straits to American interest in the 
‘Canal:Zone, it is inconsistent with the Atlantic Charter and the declared 
war aims of the Allies. He has forgotten that the Soviet Union, equally 
with the United States and ourselves, are founder-members ‘of the 
United Nations, and that from its very inception at San Francisco the 
Soviet, Government have used the United Nations, openly, cynically 
and sometimes even flippantly, as an instrument for the furtherance 
of traditional Russian ambitions. He.does not seem to suspect that 
. just as there is a distinction-between democracy in the Russian sense 
and democracy in the more usually accepted sense of the term, so there 
is a profound distinction between the Russian and Anglo-American 
conceptions of an international organisation for security. Indeed, it 
-has become increasingly clear since the Moscow Declaration ‘of 1943 
that, while the Western ‘Allies have regarded the United Nations as an 
instrument for reconciling the claims of the Great Powers with those of 
the smaller nations, the Russians have. consistently regarded it as an 
-. instrument for registering the decisions of the Big Three and as nothing 
more, Mr. Wallace ignores the Potsdam. Agreement and the effect 
which its non-fulfilment has had upon European reconstruction. And 
he glosses over the unceasing campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification of the Western Allies which, originating in Moscow, spreads 
all over the world. These-and other omissions go far to invalidate his 
conclusion that the proper ceurse for the United States to pursue 
(and inferentially for this country) is “ to allay any reasonable grounds 
for fear, suspicion and distrust . . . ascertain from a fresh point of view 
what Russia believes to be essential to her own security,” and “ even at 
the expense of risking epithets of appeasement to agree to reasonable 
Russian guarantees of security.” 

It is necessary to remember, first of ai that a’ unilateral search for 
security defeats its own ends, for it creates resistances far more serious 
than; any that it breaks down. Defence in depth is no real defence, 


since. to.every buttress that is erected a new zone of defence has to be _. 


added for its protection. The process is unending, and the country 
that seeks its own security by these means cannot find it short of 
absolute world dominion. That is true whether we are _thinking of 
Russia, Great Britain or America. But it is a truth which is applicable, . 
at the present time, only to the Soviet Union because the Soviet Union 
is the only. one of the Big Three which is seeking its security solely and 
exclusively through unilateral action. The United States and Great 
Britain, it is true, are constantly seeking a compromise “between col- 
lective security and national security. It is sometimes an uneasy 
compromise, but at least it is a compromise. -It is only-the Soviet which 
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is absolutely and rigidly uncompromising. It may. fairly be concluded, 
therefore, that “the reasonable Russian guarantees of security,” for 
which Mr. Wallace asks, would take him a great deal further than, one 
suspects, he would wish to go. ; ` : 

We must remember, too, that Russian suspicions are not easily 
removed. It is possible, indeed, that they are of such a nature that 
cannot be removed. That there existed a genuine basis for suspicion is 
undeniable, and the history of the inter-war years makes it easy to 
understand how deeply. ingrained has been the Soviet fear of an attack 
from the West. But it is difficult to understand how any fears that 
previously existed could have survived the events of June 22nd, 1947. 
For if the Russian thesis were valid that the Western democracies were 
only waiting an opportunity to attack revolutionary Russia, and that 
the Western European powers acquiesced in the rearming of Germany 
“in the belief ” (in Mr. Wallace’s words) “ that the Nazis would seek to ` 
expand Eastward rather than Westward,” why did they not; seize the 
opportunity when it came? There is reason to suppose that the 
Soviet Government did in fact believe that the German invasion of 
Russia would be followed by a truce between Britain and Germany ; 
and such a development, certainly, could not have seemed inherently 
improbable to the partners in the Ribbentrop-Molotov Agreement. 
Be that as it may, the suspicion that-the first aim of British foreign 
policy, an aim transcending even British hostility to-Germany; was to 
attack revolutionary Russia must have been dispelled by Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast on that June evening—if anything could dispel it. 

But it was not dispelled, by Mr. Churchill’s initial broadcast, by the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, by the warm feelings of admiration 
and friendship which grew up in this country for our Soviet ally, or by 
the help which was sent to Russia, at great cost and greater risk, from 
- Britain and America. And the fact that Russian suspicions increased, 
in spite of a massive accumulation of evidence tending to show that 
they were unfounded, carries with itan implication of very great 
significance. It suggests that the grounds of Soviet suspicion are 
purely subjective, without any objective reality whatsoever. I have no 
doubt that this is so. We have long ago persuaded ourselves, in this 
country at any rate, that ideological diffarences do not matter. Nor do 

they matter—to us. But we are apt to overlook the fact that an 
‘essential element in the Marxist system of thought is the belief that 
capitalist democracy is doomed from its own inconsistencies and that 
in its death struggle it will turn upon the communist enemy. This is, 
not something that will probably happen but something that must 
inevitably happen. If this terrible logic is the real background of 
Soviet suspicion (and certainly it is not an unreasonable hypothesis), 
it is clear that any direct attempt by the Western democracies to 
remove it is bound to fail. It is clear that the Wallace prescription will 
not effect a cure. ~ 

Are we left, then, with no alternative but to await the inevitable 
clash ? I do not think so. Indeed one of the cardinal mistakes that we 
have made in the handling of the intractable problem of our relations 
with the Soviet Union has been the assumption that we are faced with 

a choice betwéen alternatives : either we must agree with Russia or we 
must fight Russia. But there is another possibility open to us. It is 
that we should do without Russia. If we are convinced that. our 
salvation lies in the effective functioning of the United Nations, and 
if it is apparent.that Russian participation in the United Nations is a 
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bar- to its effective functioning, then, perhaps, we should consider the 
possibility of the United Nations without Russia. It is a course which, on 
the face of it, is fraught with the most fearful hazard. It would appear 
to deepen and make permanent the existing fissures in the inter- 
national. field. It would seem to be the deliberate creation of two 
worlds when, our imperative need is for one world. It would seém to 
give, for the first time, objective reality to Russian suspicions of the 
West. But the dangers, for all that, may be more apparent than real. 
If}there is-one fact that is happily beyond dispute, it is that Russia 
does not want war any more than the Western democracies, and that 
she could not be ready to face another war for many years to come. 
There would at least be a breathing space which we could use, not to 
prepare for war with Russia, but to break down her suspicions in the 
only way in which, perhaps, they can be broken down, by proving to 
_ ler that she is mistaken in her fundamental premise and that Western 
` democracy-is by no means doomed. Is it too late to overcome the logic 

of: Marx with the logic of facts ? And have we, in the West, sufficient 

faith in ourselves to attempt it ? “That is the crucial question. 

RICHARD Law. 
ea U “ 


: PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S DEFEAT. 


HE great surprise of the American election is closély akin to that 
- l] of the British poll in 1945. It lies, not in the Republican successes, 
but in the force and sweep of the tide. Once again we are 
reminded that a modern electorate votes en masse, and usually Against. 
Thé forecasts made during the campaign were virtually unanimous. 
.Large Republican gains were taken as certain; the Democrats were 
aware that their majority in the House of Representatives was gone. 
As for the Senate, it was generally agreed that the Republicans would 
do well if they drew even, thus leaving the Democrats in technical 
control of the Committees. The clear majority heré was altogether 
unexpected, and it completes the discomfiture of the Administration. 
For the remaining two years of his term Mr. Truman is condemned to 
the loss of all initiative in legislation and grave anxiety over the whole 
field of decision and executive-action. American Presidents are accus- 
tomed to antagonism in Congress after the mid-term trial of strength, 
but Mr. Truman’s ill-fortune is as severe as could be. From January 
onwards his Administration must be at the mercy of a dominant 
Opposition which, in many important matters, will rely upon the 
support of dissentient Democrats having a long record of resistance to 
the Roosevelt New Deal. The presidential veto is nullified. 

‘A Republican victory was overdue. If there had been no war crisis 
in 1944 Mr. Roosevelt would not have asked for a fourth term, and no 
other candidate could have held the Presidency for the Democrats. The 
United States is still a two-party country, of mainly uncontrolled 
elections. The swing of the pendulum is therefore a calculable institu- 
tion, and usually it is not definable as Left and Right. The citizen who 
wants to hit the party in power has no choice. His vote, if not thrown 
away, goes to the second party, not seldom with ironical results. This 
year, for example, the total of those who had given up the Demo- 

- crats because of Mr. Truman’s reversal of the Roosevelt policy and 
attitude, particularly as regards organised Labour and price controls, 
was counted in millions; yet they, could not vote for candidates 
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nearer to their own way of thinking. Hence the Republican party, . 
under conservative leadership. and to a large extent avowedly anti- - 
Labour, was bound to gain by the votes of disillusioned progressives 
who had been cast down by the repudiation of the New Deal. The 
world of democratic politics does not provide in any land a more striking 
illustration of the dilemmas inseparable from a party system, especially 
when it has been made rigid by persistent national memories and by 
machine politics divorced from social and economic realities. 

Two years ago Mr. Roosevelt’s antagonist strove to run his campaign 
on the cry of “ It is time for a changé.” The assertion Was premature. 
The eve of victory in a world conflict was ne such time. When, how- 
ever, this autumn, the managers of the resurgent party adopted the . ` 
telling slogan, “ Had enough? Vote Republican,” they were in a 
position to exploit the manifold post-war discontents. And the United 
States to-day is seething with resentment, despite the swift reconversion - 
of industry from war to peace, and the fact that the total number of 
men and women gainfully employed is now far above 50,000,000. 
Optimists on the Democratic side tried hard to believe that an electorate 
` does not turn upon the Government when employment is at the full,. 

and they hoped that a majority of the young citizens released from the 
Services; who had never voted before, would be deaf to the Republican 
cries. Both these wishful calculations were wide of the mark. After 
thirteen years of office the Democrats were doomed ; yet there is no ` 
attempt to deny that the electoral rout has to be attributed in great 
part to the mistakes and failures of the Administration. After-V-day~ 
- Mr. Truman hurried to end rationing and many of the war-time controls. 
Under heavy pressure from all the business interests he was unable to 
maintain the Office of Price Administration, and in consequence he was 
helpless when the great strikes began last- winter. Labour had been 
impressively solid for Roosevelt. -His last victory was assured bya new 
political weapon wielded by the unions, the Political Action Committee 
of the C.I.O. This had beén lost to the Democrats. Mr. Truman’s 
treatment of the railroad strike in May and the anti-strike legislation 
he then demanded made a fatal breach. From that moment the 
Republicans could begin to count their gains. Moreover, the President’s 
economic advisers had been demonstrably at fault, particularly when 
in the first stage of reconversion they predicted large-scale unemploy- 
ment. Not a few of the presidential appointments were open to the 

charge of personal and regional favouritism; and there can be no 
doubt that the handling of Mr. Henry Wallace in September had 
convinced great numbers of Americans that firmness and guidance at 
the centre were sadly to seek. The President did not seem to realise 
that he was forfeiting the national goodwill which had been abundant 
during his first twelve months, and that he had become a liability for 
his party. His abstention from the radio throughout the election 
campaign was a cautionary measure which did not need to be explained. 
The “ Red scare” was worked shamelessly against the Democrats, 
and it was effective although the pro-Russian Wallace had been 
officially silenced. An entirely new external influence was the Moscow 
radio. Its daily attacks on the Republicans were, needless to say, of 3 
material help to the candidates of that party. 

There could*not be a greater mistake than to look upon the election 
results as a simple affair: for instance, as merely an uprising against 
a “ socialistic ” New Deal with its bureaucratic regulation, or a re- 
assertion of the old American spirit against the menace of labour-union 
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tyranny, although these elements were unquestionably active. A mid- 

term election is fought on domestic questions. These are always 

of great variety between North and South, East and West, and often 

enough they bear little relation to the greater national concerns.- World 

affairs, admittedly, were not prominent in the recent campaign. Even 

_ Mr.: Wallace’s sharp intervention which, as they say, split the Demo- 
cratic party wide open, did not mdke an issue for the candidates: it 

was altogether too obscure. And, as Mr. Byrnes was able to point out, 

not one responsible Republican made an attack upon the agreed 

foreign policy which his Department was pursuing. 

Both great parties have suffered crushing disasters within the past 
twenty years, but no defeat has ever been followed by a proposal so 
singular as that made by Senator Fulbright from the Democratic side. 
His notion was that Mr. Truman should acknowledge the significance 
of the poll by appointing a Republican Secretary of State and resigning 
in his favour, one argument being that, in a crisis such as that of to-day, 
the American President ought to stand before the world as the symbol ` 
of a united nation. Now Senator Fulbright is a public man of high 
standing, but he had given way to impulse. The U.S. Constitution is 
subject to amendment by Congressional process, invariably slow and 
complex. It cannot be overturned by the personal action of a Chief 
Executive. How could a new President be chosen in this fashion? Or 
how could Mr. Byrnes, a Secretary of State enjoying so exceptional a 
degree of national support, be dispossessed ? What would the Demo- 
crats say if any move of the kind were attempted ; and what of the 
half-dozen Republican aspirants who are eagerly nursing their hopes 
of the White House two years hence? The fact that this fantastic idea 
was seriously debated, if for no more than a few days, is hardly a 
trivial symptom of political bewilderment, which, by the way, is not 
by any means confined to the defeated party. 

An alternative suggestion from the defeatist camp. was a great deal 
nearer to common sense, although not in the least likely to commend 
itself to the President and his inner circle. This was that the Cabinet 
should be transformed“into a coalition, which in the circumstances 
would involve the key offices (including the Treasury) going to Republi- 
cans. Mr. Roosevelt could make room in his Cabinet for four members 
who were or had been on the other side, but their presence left the 
balance wholly unaffected. Mr. Truman’ knew.that for him to do like- 
wise would amount to surrender of the executive power. His response 
was quite simple. He made his first post-election message’to the nation 
a declaration of respect for the new majority and a frank appeal for 
their co-operation in Congress. 

He began by admitting’that the.situation threatened serious dificul- 
ties for the United States, and he added a word of warning which was 
calculated to startle the multitude of good: Americans whose confidence 
may be assumed to have been restored by the November polls. “ Our 
great internal strength and our eminent position in the world,” said 
Mr. Truman, “ are not, as some may too easily assume, indestructible.” 
He claimed that as President he was guided by a Simple formula: to 
do in all cases from: day to day “ what seems to be the best for the wel- 
fare of all our people,” and the search for that welfare “‘ must always be 
- based -upon a progressive concept of government.” For himself, he 
would co-operate in every proper manner with members of Congress, 
and his hope was that this spirit of co-operation would be reciprocated. 
. Mr. Truman had manifestly chosen the better part.: Any other 
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approach to the situation created by a formidable new Congress would 
have been mere unwisdom ; and we may perhaps see in his careful 
words an intimation that he is aware of one tendency which may prove 
tobe of some importance. In the victorious Republican host there is a 
minority of younger men who should have sufficient independence to 
stand aside from the party machine, which, however, has now to be 
regarded as dizzy with success. 

In the passage of his statement covering America’s international 
aims Mr. Truman was unequivocal. He repeated.that the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy had been developed: and executed on a bi-partisan 
basis, and he himself “ had done his best to strengthen and extend this 
practice.” Members of both parties had participated in the ,inner 


counsels: “ It has been a national and not a party programme. It will” 


continue to be a national programme so far as the Secretary of State 
and I are concerned.” And the President expressed his confidence that. 
their Republican colleagues would continue to work “ intelligently and 


- co-operatively ” as hitherto. 


It was hardly to be expected that, in re- affirming these things, the 


President would pass over in silence the incident which, while dis- 


rupting his Cabinet, had provided the biggest political sensation of the 
year. He made no mention of Mr. Henry Wallace, but his reference was 


glaringly obvious. His concern, he said, was whether any man in this . 


field should seek “to achieve personal notoriety or partisan advantage 


-by exploitation of the sensational or the mere creation of controversy.” 


. Words such as these are a departure from Mr. Truman’s style, anid it is 


~ 


probable that few among Mr. Wallace’s critics would contend that they 


were fair or even tolerably accurate. 


The Secretary of Commerce was the sole survivor of the Roosevelt 
group in the Cabinet, and entirely at variance with the Byrnes-Vanden- 
berg foreign policy. In July he addressed tothe President a long letter 
setting forth his views and declaring his belief that the United States 


-was being committed to a line of action which if continued would result 


in a third world war. The letter was not.made public until after Mr. 


` Wallace had delivered, before a mass meeting in New York (September 


I2th), a frontal attack upon the Secretary of State. According to 
American usage. there is nothing reprthensible in a member of the 
Cabinet’s disclosing inside disputes, or even, the. President seems to 
have thought, in his cafrying the contest to the public platform. In 
this confusing business, however, Mr. Truman blundered badly and 
provoked unmerciful censure from the Press. He was anxious, at a 
critical moment, to avoid dismissing the only member of his Cabinet 
who had a large following in the country. But the printing of the letter 
made resignation inevitable, as it would have done even if Mr. Byrnes 


in Paris had not used his weight to that end. Mr. Wallace, whose i 


sincerity and disinterestedness are never challenged, is not free from 
self-contradiction. In the name of peace and freedom he was protesting 
against great-power politics ; but at the same time he was urging that 


the United States should accept the indefinite expansion of Russia, and ~ 


. recognise’ the wide spheres of influence which Moscow was claiming 


as no more than needed protection. America traditionally is a champion 


‘of the small nations, and Mr. Byrnes had not abandoned that position. 


To the Western European democracies, therefore, these blows from 
within were of dubious meaning. 

Mr. Wallace created fresh surprise by accepting an editorial post on 
the New Republic, which has held a distinguished place among pro- 
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gressive weeklies for the past thirty years. The manifesto from his new 
office is characteristic. He looks forward with eagnerness to saying 
exactly what he thinks “ at a time when a bi-partisan bloc mouthing _ 
the phrase ‘ One World ’ is really -driving the world into two armed 
camps.” He adds that “ Peace can never be imposed for long by 
unilateral force,” a sentence that reads strangely after his denunciation 
of two armed camps. Mr. Wallace is at present the most discussed 
politician in the country. He arouses warm discipleship no less than 
alarm ; and he is being vigorously canvassed in connection with the 
possibility of a third party for the presidential contest of 1948. He isa 
Midwesterner, with his roots in Iowa ; an agronomist of proved ability 
and vision. It will be noteworthy indeed if he should prove to be 
successful as a political editor in New York, and at the same time do 
what no American leader has ever yet done—namely, build an effective 
_ third party out of the extraordinarily diverse groups and interests of 
eastern and western progressivism. : 
Meanwhile, the attention of the world is once again concentrated on 
Washington, as the Government of the United States, with the execu- 
tive headship unchanged for two years more, passes into a new phase. 
There are those among qualified observers who: hold that a Republican 
Congress, leading almost certainly to ə Republican President in 1949, 
* must produce an organic change in American policy at home, with 
inevitable ramifications in world affairs. There are- others who insist 
.that the November poll does not mean any change of direction, but 
simply confirms decisions made since the death of Roosevelt and in part 
alieady implemented. A few great matters, it would appear, are to be 
assumed without question. The‘ American people have taken their 
stand; they have accepted the logic of world power and responsibility. 
The place of the United States in the United Nations is fixed, and the 
prestige of great Republic and its folk are involved therein. 
Nevertheless, it is important to keep in mind two things that are 
abundantly borne out in the record. First, the older form of isolationism 
is still entrenched in the Republican party ; this is made evident by 
the unimpaired prominence of Senator Taft and his associates. And, 
secondly, there is in” Congress, as in the business world, a determined 
opinion in favour of having alf international measures of finance and 
economics treated as though they could be kept separate from political 
agreements and decisions of the United Nations. If the new Republicans 
should be substantially of the same mind as those in the last Congress 
who did not swerve from their hostility to Bretton Woods, the British 
loan, the trade agreements and the extension of U.N.R.R.A., then we 
must be prepared to find that President Truman’s renewed pledges of 
full economic co-operation cannot have an easy path to fulfilment. It 
may well be that the international results of the November election 
will first be revealed in the vital debates~of the present winter. 
f S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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HE legal constitution upon which the fourth French Republic 

| has been established was approved by approximately one-third 

. of the French electors as the result of another “ democratic ” 
“referendum condticted- on October 13th last. The statistics of that 
so-called “ popular” vote are of more than ordinary interest since 
they ;have given rise to so many subsequent political developments. 
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Out of an electoral list of just over twenty-five and a quarter Hiline 
of electors, a trifle over nine- millions declared themselves in favour 
of the draft constitution submitted by the Provisional Assembly, 
whilst nearly another. eight millions voted definitely against it,.and 
roughly between eight and nine millions refused to express any opinion 
on the subject at all. The causes for that abstention have been can- 
vassed with tiresome iteration by the adherents of every shade of 
` political opinion in France. From them every group has drawn some 
comforting Consolation and none at all. Most of the coteries constituting 
both the Right and the Left have declined to agree upon. any given 
. object-lesson that the result might have afforded, save one: the 
deplorable fact that there are still in France, aftér so long a period 
of freely available popular education, at least three quarters of a 
million citizens who are too ignorant ‘to record a vote either properly 
or decorously. 

To the dispassionate observer the reasons for the abstentionisin 
are as simple as they are-manifold. In passing it may be worthy 
of remark, however, that.the fact that one-third of the electorate 
found themselves indisposed to cast a, vote is neither remarkable - 
nop unprecedented. Other countries besides France have created even 
more lamèntable records in this respect. The United States of America 
at the moment even when the late Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
at the apogee of his popularity is a striking instance of this character. 
It is clear, however, that out of every three French electors one 
had first of all become utterly weary of the squabbling over the terms 
of a written constitution for the new Republic, most of the articles 
of which even now, after another general election, remain a dead- 
letter, so far as he or she is concerned. Tripartism in power had 
yielded so few material benefits and had revealed itself as so completely 
inept in the protection of the people’s food and other commodities 
from the rapacity of the Black Market profiteers, that masses of the 
community merely varied the old English phrase and cried in effect :` 
“ A plague upon all your parties which yield so little fruit! ’’ More- 
over, this new foim of appeal by referendum or plebiscite, having been 


> exercised so frequently, had lost all the charm of electoral novelty. ` 


It must be remembered that France had indulged in-two previous 
referendums and two general elections a relatively few months pre- 
viously, to wit, on October 21st, 1945, and on May 5th of this year. 
Small wonder then that one-third of the voting community had become 
weary of its seeming futility. That lassitude has persisted since 
three general elections within a period of twelve months has been suffi- 
cient ‘to satiate the political appetites of the most eager. 
The second consideration which weighed with many of the absten- 
tionists was the vacillation in.the views of the men and organs they 
“had ‘been accustomed to follow. General de Gaulle’s influence, although 
now vastly on the wane compared with the days which ensued after 
Liberation, still carries some weight. He had declared unreservedly 
against the draft constitution and for a programme which the Left 
parties avowed was little short of undiluted personal dictatorship, 
. camouflaged as democracy. His unswerving adherents thereupon 
joined with the Radicals, and ‘indeed with all the other groups who 
make a habit of using no matter what stick with which to flog the dog 
of “ social-Communism ” (as the Vatican calls it), and solidly pro-. 
claimed their hostility to the extent of almost 47 per cent. of the recorded 
votes. But there were many other liberal-minded de Gaullists and 
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constitutional “revisionists” whose duty. was not quite so obvious. 
They iwere faced withthe dilemma -that, if they adopted the 
General’s advice of a. downright negation, the country would be com- 
mitted; to another seven months of purely provisional and chaotically 
uncertain government. Instead therefore of pronouncing a definite 
“No”! as the General had adjured them to do, they simply stood 
aside and allowed the “ Ayes ’ to rescue France from its constitutional. 
impasse. They were encouraged in this attitude at the eleventh hour 
by such an influential. Conservative newspaper as the Figaro, which, 
after much, wobbling, finally arrived ‘at the conclusion that even a 
defective constitution was preferable to -the indecisions, ineptitudes 
and futilities of the provisional régime, now bereft of grip, dignity 
or cohesion. So it came to pass that the recurring archaisms succeeded 
eventually in fatally nauseating large masses of the political dyspeptics 
with de Gaullist leanings. 

Finally, i in those millions of non-voters was a vast number of electors 
who had only the vaguest notions as to what the new constitution 
really meant or stood for. When Article 48 or Article 89 was hurled 
at their heads from the platform or the Press, it left them bewildered 
and uncomprehending. And, in the absence of any simple, intelligible 
explanation of the effects of the new law they preferred to express no 
opinion about it lest they should subsequently discover that they had 
blundered, Unfortunately, too, a real comprehension of the constitu- 

‘tion’s significance was befogged by the intricacies of the new method 
of voting which had been arbitrarily imposed at the previous general 
election. In place of the old uni-nominal practice the people had been 
called upon to select their representatives in groups, an expression 
of the universal suffrage, which, while probably favouring some sort 
of unity in the method of proportional representation, most definitely 
deprived the elector- of that choice of personality which had been 
traditionally his own. But the really stupid thing about this electoral 
law is that it forms no part whatsoever of the Constitution and should 
never have been confused with it. Thousands of votes were cast 
_against’ the new constitution under the totally erroneous impression 
that they registered a marked dissent from the electoral novelty imposed 
dictatotialy by the proportional-representational tripartists. In 
this way the vital issues were obscured. For example, once the principle 
of a second chamber had been ceded—it' was excluded from the draft 
which the previous referendum rejected—the fundamental differences 
between the Constitution of 1946 and that of 1875 virtually dis- 
appeared. All that was-finest in the~seventy-year-old Republican 

“foundation remained intact. The most violent critics of the new 
text were compelled to accord either a mute or avowed acquiescence 

win the declaration of human and -economic rights—to man, woman 
and child—affirmed in the new, as the old, preamble. About that the 
parties were and are united; yet the re-affirmation of_those inherent 
and inalienable human rights was left almost entirely to the most alert 

_and the most vociferous of the Socialist and the Communist orators. 
Among | ‘the Radicals, M. Edouard Herriot was a notable exception in 
this respect, although his approval of the preamble was tinctured with 
the most energetic hostility to other articles of the draft. 

An artificial. difference was ‘deliberately created by the jurists, 
techniciaris and the theorists, anxious to safeguard: the so-called 
rights of “ the sovereign assembly ” against those of the “executive.” 
When once this purely-debatable and speculative issue is removed, 
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there remains one basic fact which obtrudes itself beyond all others: 
namely, that the Fourth Republic, like the Third, is broad-based upon 
the existence of two democratic- assemblies, presided over by the First 
Magistrate of the country, freely elected by the representatives of 
the people who in their turn constitute a democratically chosen 
parliament. In this there is no difference between the 1875 Constitu- 


- tion and that voted by one-third of the French electorate in October. 


It is only just to observe, however, that in the last resort written 
constitutions are quite of secondary importance. It is only the parlia- 
mentary customs and procedures which grow out of them that are , 


- of real consequence. It has become an essential part of French 


Republican tradition, for example, that the President of the Republic 
shall. be invested with only nominal powers and shall possess none 
personally. He is the embodiment and symbol of the State and is 
“devoid of other personality. He represents the law of the greatest . 
number and is otherwise irresponsible. To attempt to change that 


_ conception would be to run counter to deeply-embedded French 


convictions. For this reason, the men who drafted the second 1946 
Constitution. scrupulously respected that tradition, which in the 
words of Montaigne recognises that the root even of Presidential 
authority abides in the people. 

On the other hand, it would be idle to suggest that the legislative 
powers invested in the second body, now called “the Council of 


“ the Republic,” have anything like the omnipotency of the old Senate. 


In justification for the change, however, it may be fairly argued that 

the wide powers conferred upon the Senate under the Third Republic ` 
were not infrequently a direct cause of almost catastrophic weakness. 
When, for instance, legislative measures became urgent: and indeed 
imperiously clamant, the normal procedure, suddenly and dramatically 
enough, found itself inapplicable; and parliament, stripped’ of all 
initiative, promptly abdicated its legislative functions, entrusting 
them to the “ executive” which then governed the country by 
those fantastic essays in political despotism known as “ decree-laws ” ! 
That system, or at least the abuse of it, was positively detrimental 
to the conduct of public affairs. Under the new constitution it will- 
be unable to rear its iniquitous head again. Then again, one of the signal 
reproaches of the Third Republic’s parliamentary régime was unques- 
tionably the governmental instability which it tolerated and encour- 
aged. Governments were notoriously short-lived ; so much so that 
France laid herself open to the derisory foreign comment that she 
changed her Cabinets with the same frequency that her citizens changed 


“their shirts. The causes of that instability were many, but probably 


the most pernicious was the electoral system which, by discouraging 
if not actually precluding the formation of large political parties, 
handed over the destinies of France to a multiplicity of coteries and 
groups and combines, whose supporters levied blackmail en the 
Public Treasury by demanding State appointments and lucrative 
public positions of every conceivable kind. Government defeats and 
consequent deprivation of power, by artfully contrived snatch votes 
on secondary issues, are happily rendered impossible under the new 
constitution. 

During the campaign ‘which preceded the eleetion of November. 
roth, much was made of the seemingly egregious: provisions in Article 
45 which requires that the Prime Minister shall make to the Legislative 
Assembly a declaration of policy and of his governmental programme, 
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even before he has actually nominated the members of his Cabinet. 
When closely scrutinised the whole thing seems nothing more than 
an adventurous exercise in dialectical acrobatics. It must be obvious 
to even: the unsophisticated that in practice any-Prime Minister will 
secure the adhesion of the proposed members of his government to his 
programme before’ he unfolds it before Parliament. Similarly, there 
appears! to be a strange and perplexing innovation in the constitu- 
tional law with regard to cabinet and collective responsibility. The 
article governing this stipulates that whilst Ministers are collectively 
responsible for “ the general policy of the Cabinet ” they are individu- 
ally responsible for their personal acts. The clause\is obviously badly 
expressed but its meaning is clear. Two different kinds of responsi- 
bility are involved for Ministers: a political responsibility and a 
penal responsibility, and that is all there is to it. Sooner or later, of 
course, the new Second Chamber, which as a sop to those who find a 
windmill at which to tilt in ancient names is now called the “ Council 
of the Republic ” (thus making its members “ Councillors” instead 
of “ Senators ” !),’ will be the arbiter ‘of .all disputes between the 
“ Présidents des Conseils” and “les délégués du gouvernement ” such 
as the old prefets who will also now be re-named. 

Such then is the Constitution which came up for tacit confirmation 
by the election of November roth. Other issues were naturally involved, 


and the results were still indicative of a lassitude and a wearied dis- `, . 


content with parliament as an effective machine\for the production of 

either national prosperity or individual satisfactions. The percentage 

- of abstentions, it is true, was less than for the referendum, but taken 
numerically, they were still a million more than at the general election 

` of five months previously, to wit, June 2nd, 1946. A close scrutiny of, 
the figures shows that the bulk of these fresh abstentionists were from 
the ranks of the Socialist Party, whith suffered a severe reverse, losing 
no less than twenty-five seats and three-quarters of a million votes. A 
Socialist check had all along been anticipated, first as a result of the 
internal dissensions of the party, torn as it is between its moderate 
middle-class and its more extreme working-class elements ; secondly 
becatise of the tendency of the Socialist leaders to plant themselves 
between other people’s stools rather than upon a quite definite stool of 
their own. All the same, the extent of the Socialist disaster exceeded ` 
the prognostics, and the political prophets now gloomily asseverate 
the impossibility of the party’s recovery. It seems destined, indeed, 
to a gradual absorption, on the Left by the Communists, and on the 
Right by the two Centre groups; the M.R.P. (Christian Democrats) 
and the Radicals. i i 

The latter party gained eighteen seats at the election and would 

doubtless: have done better still had not tindue prudence—or was it 
lack of financial means ?—caused it to abstain from nominating candi- 
dates in thirty of the French departments. The M.R.P., under strong 
pressure from the extreme Right (P.R.L.) and from the newly arisen 
Gaullist Union, lost pretty heavily in votes (550,000), but through the 
mysterious workings of the new French system of proportional repre- 
sentation ‘was able to retain its previous number of seats. Indeed, as 
an aside, \it may be postulated that to most people, other than the 
Communists and the Socialists, this form of P.R. has demonstrated 
itself a lamentable failure, since it precludes a coherent majority,in the 
Assemblies, and most certainly militates against the formation of an 
efficacious government. The two undoubted victors of the struggle 
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were the Communists, who won twenty seats with only an addition of 
300,000 votes, and the miscellaneous collection of Extreme Right and 
de Gaullist groups, who gained twenty-four seats with an increase of 
half a million votes. Thus the general trend of this last general election 
becomes quite clear: a weakening of the Centre Moderates and a 
strengthening of the two extreme wings. In some degree, even if in a 
limited one, it appears to have been a lackadaisical attempt on the part . 
of the most intelligent of the people to extricate the nation from the 
Tripartite mess and to get back to more definitely clear-cut issues. . 
And but for the absurd new electoral law this desire would have been more . 
obviously expressed in the election returns. The other general ten- 
dency that may be descried is—probably under the Stress of a con- 
certed offensive of the non-Socialist forces—towards a regression not 
only of the Marxist but of every other kind of Socialism. The Com- 
munist plus Socialist total showed a loss of no less than 400,000 votes ; 
the Social-Communist plus Christian-Democrat vote a reduction of 
nearly one million. So much then for the general tendencies. 

The success of the Extreme Right is unlikely to lead to very tangible ` 
` results, since it is divided into four or five rival groups and has neither 
cohesion nor common purpose. The Communist progress is of greater 
immediate interest. In the first place because the Communist Party 
has become the strongest in Parliament and in the country and is 
therefore entitled, according to French parliamentary tradition, to 
claim first refusal of the premiership. In the second place because it 
has upset all electoral calculations. At the June general election this 
party made considerable progress. in the agricultural constituencies, 
but it receded in the cities and industrial districts ; in the latter it was 
confidently believed it had attained its maximum—an erroneous, 
speculation since the latest election showed that it has continued 
progress in the countryside and regained its advance in the urban . 
centres. It gained 78,000 votes in Paris, 17,000 in the Lille district, 
12,000 in Lyons, 9,000 in Marseilles and z0,000 in Bordeaux. More and 
more France’s proletariat appear to be-turning to it, notwithstanding 
that with several Ministers in the Coalition the people’s food which it 
had sworn to protect has gone on mounting in price and becoming 
more .and more scarce. Obviously this is an extremely disquieting 
prospect for the Moderates. i 

One thing, however, is clear : the new Chamber which has now been 
elected for five years will be most difficult to manage from the parlia- 
mentary point of view. It consists of two very large and almost equally 
powerful parties—the Christian Democrats and the Communists, and of 
two medium-sized parties, the Socialists and the Extreme Right 
_ conglomerate, not forgetting a small group, some fifty-two strong, of M. 

Edouard. Herriot’s Radicals, the gallant survivors of French Liberalism. 
The parliamentary importance of this Radical group far exceeds its 
numerical strength,.for it holds the balance of power. It is able to swing 
the Chamber either to the Left or to the Right. Stated tersely, it is 
in a position to make or unmake governments. At the moment of 
writing everyone is speculating as to how it will exercise that power. 
Prediction is difficult since there is now a treble cleavage in French 
politics. The issues are: (x) The-principle of the nationalisation of 
key-industries and its application; (2) the old but ever-resurgent 
question of Roman Catholic education in the schools; and (3) the 
` general line of foreign policy. Now these lines of cleavage do not run 
concurrently. The Christian Democrats, the -Communists and the 
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Socialists are all-in favour of nationalisation, to which the Radicals, 
together with the Right groups, are opposed. The Socialists, Radicals 
and Communists are opposed to church schools which are demanded by 
the M.R.P. together with the Right groups. The Communists stand 
alone in their desire to link up with Moscow, and the Right groups are 
similarly situated in their desire to turn to and to lean upon Washing- 
_ ton. But the Communists are shoulder-to shoulder with all the other 
parties in supporting M. Bidault’s policy in regard to Germany, which 
the Socialists disdainfully and utterly reject. In these circumstances 
the discovery of a-common denominator for a stable government is 
obviously no easy task. Writing before the election of the Second 
Chamber, or the first gathering of the new Assembly at the end of 
November, three possibilities seem to reveal themselves. The first 
envisages the Radicals joining up with the Socialists and Communists 
to form a government under M. Thorez. The second is that the Radicals 
should throw in their lot with the M.R.P. and the Right and enable 
the formation of another government under M. Georges Bidault, or 
even under M. Herriot with Bidault as Foreign Minister. The third 
foresees an attempt to create a Ministry of All the Talents, ranging 
- from the Extreme Left to the Extreme Right. The first seems however 
to be rendered almost impossible by the Communist ‘unswerving 
allegiance to Moscow. The second is being discounted by the timorous 
Moderates, who fear that were the Communists thrown into opposition, 
their strength would increase at an alarming rate and to an alarming 
extent. All the same, the possibility of an M.R.P. Socialist and Radical 
combination cannot be airily dismissed. The third conjectured course 
presents the fatal disadvantage that it would be merely a worse edition 
- of Tripartism, involving an Administration whose policy would neces- 
sarily consist of an endless series of irritating and inept half-measures 
and ill-digested and futile compromises. This, too, at a time when only 
resolute and statesmanlike measures can save French economy and 
restore order to a country seriously, if surrepetitiously, threatened with 
anarchy. Above all, urgent problems like the defence of France, a 
radical improvement in the food situation, the necessity of restoring 
commodity prices to something like sanity, the reconstruction of war- 
devastated towns and areas, the.deflation of an absurdly inflated civil 
service, the clearing away of the dreadful mess of widespread corrup- 
tion that infests both public affairs and private business, the restoration 
of something akin to honesty and morality between citizens—these are 
all things that cannot wait. They cry aloud to High Heaven imperi- 
ously for an immediate solution. If the new Parliament of the new 
Fourth Republic does not make a conscientious effort to solve them, 
then the risk will increase that the French populace will rise in long- 
suffering anger and resort to other and more drastic than parlia- 
mentary means. That way lies confusion, strife, even civil war and 
dictatorship—either of a Man or of a Party. . à 
Paris. W. WALTER CROTCH. 


COMMUNISM AND. 
THE TRADE UNIONS. 


THE outstanding impression on surveying the proceedings of the 

| Trades Union Congress at Brighton is òf the activity within the 
workers’ movement of the Communists and of those whom the 
Prime'Minister called their “ dupes and fellow-travellers.” This meant 


` 
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that, as often as not, the attention of this cil Parliament of Industry 
was directed to the political rather than the industrial aspect of specific 
questions. This is not as it ought to be. The two outstanding questions 
which are before the country at the present time are the plans for a new 
social and industrial order and the future of Foreign Affairs. Of these 
the one which should more closely concern the T.U.C. is the new 
industrial order. The T.U.C7 has shown in the past that, in the depart- 
ment of domestic affairs, it is most keenly interested in the shape of 
things to come. At Blackpool in 1944 the Congress adopted a com- 


prehensive scheme of post-war reconstruction. In international affairs _ 


it still takes a keen and influential interest in the I.L.O., which is 
constituted on that tri-partite arrangement of management, workers 


.and the State which the Congress has sought to import into British 


industry and which Sir Stafford capped has already accepted as the 
basis of his working parties. 

Inevitably, therefore, the trade unions sof Great Britain and their 
Central Committee or General Council have a great task to fulfil. If 


the state of the future is not to be wholly totalitarian, concentrating 


all its activities in dictatorial government departments and in a Parlia- 
ment almost entirely absorbed in indusirial problems, it must be 
_ pluralist, taking advantage of all kinds of-societies which relieve it 
- from undue stress and work, but which still leave it as the ultimate 
authority for the aspect of affairs as a whole. Such a constitution 
enables us to reconcile the conflicting claims of authority and freedom. 
If we are to be most powerfully ruled from above, as in the Soviet 
system, man ultimately becomes a marionette and the rule is the rule of 
authority. If the central statesman or administrator takes the people’s 
voluntary societies into his confidence or allots them a responsibility 
in his work, his rule can become the rule of freedom: There were many 
indications in the General Council Report submitted at Brighton that 
the Government was taking them into its confidence on vital issues. In 
his address to the same Congress the Prime Minister referred to the fact 
that his Government had consulted the trades union movement, just 
as they had consulted the medical profession over the Health Bill and 
local authorities and friendly societies over National Insurance. He 
said newspapers ‘‘ of some weight.” had talked in this connection of 
the dangers of a state within a state, but he decisively rejected any such 
talk or criticism. “ We shall not be deterred,” he said, “ by this kind 


> of talk from continuing the close co- -operation of the State with organised 


labour which is not less essential in peace than in war where it met 
with no such strictures.” 


To ‘any one who fairly considers the relation of the State to the 


voluntary societies or trade unions within its bounds, all such criticism 
appears to be wide of the mark. The State is territorial and all-embrac- 
ing. It contains within its ample bounds all the different sorts of 
societies which function inside its specific area. To guard what was in 
‘its earliest development termed the “ King’s Peace” in the lands 
subject to his jurisdiction it disposed of armed forces and could use the 
constraint of material power. To-day it is the rulers or delegates of 
States that consider the future of the atomic bomb. What societies 
inside a definite-statutory area could dispute or defy the state’s over- 
reaching power? Moreover, at this,stage, the trade unions, the so-called 
“ State within a State,” are only called in for consultative purposes. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Shinwell consulted the T.U.C. and the mine- 
workers before the complete drafting of the Coal Act. They agreed 
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as to’ the statutory co-operation of the workers in industry at lower — 
levels, but they disagreed as to a statutory appointment of their 
representatives on the National Coal Board. All this is set forth in the 
latest: report of the General Council. At the end Mr. Shinwell won his 
point; but he had to promise that, as an individual act and without 
incorporating it as a statutory necessity, he would consult the T.U.C. 
and the mineworkers with reference to two of the appointments on this ` 
National Coal Board, With this the General Council had to be content 
for the time ; but it is.clear from his speech at Brighton that the future 
industries to be nationalised may not be constituted, as to their 
supreme authorities, exactly as Mr. Shinwell has chosen to decide in the 
case of the National Coal Board. 

The fact is that already there are signs of a certain discrepancy in 
the mode of approach to the future government of industry between the 
Government ‘and the T.U.C. This was to some ‘extent indicated at 


es Brighton when the Civil Service Association, which appeared again in a 


Congress as a consequence of the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act of - 
‘1927, staked a claim to enlist members in future nationalised industries. 
Other unions had already been staking such claims. Nationalised 
industries were not then, in the view of the T.U.C., to be considered 
simply as branches of the Civil Service. Yet this ‘does not appear to be 
‘the considered Government view. Mr. Morrison has held forth with 
lyric enthusiasm on the reformed civil servants-of the future who are 
to be taught new. duties and in the end to be entrusted with the control 
and management of industry. Besides, his Economit Committee of the 
Cabinet is to be frankly opportunist. It has to make no general or all- 
inclusive plan for the industrial future. It has to take each industry as 
it comes and solve its problems as they present themselves in every 


-, specific case. No doubt it has to co-ordinate the industries already 


constituted but it may evolve one constitution for the coal industry and 
then cogitaté for months before it can evolve a satisfactory plan for the 
steel industry. On the other hand, the T.U.C., when it presented its 
1944 report on “ Post-War Reconstruction,” glanced at the whole 
fabric of industry. It kept always in mind the tri-partite ‘co-operation 
of the State, managers and men. It sought to dovetail into one another 
in-a preliminary -plan (a) industries immediately ripe for socialisation, 
(b) those less important or less unified but needing some measure of 
regulation i in the public interest, and (c) those of minor importance which 
can be left for the time being under completely private enterprise. 

It cannot be doubted that such a plan is urgently needed to-day. 
How can industrialists work with the fullest confidence and strength 
if they are uncertain of their future and if they see Mr. Shinwell 
planning on one conception of industrial government and Sir Stafford 
Cripps‘constituting working parties on another? What body is there 
‘more competent ‘than the T.U.C., which represents all the keener 
workers i in industry, to step into the breach and present an amended 

scheme of industrial reconstruction to the Government which takes 
account of all the vicissitudes of the situation? The chairman.of the 
Brighton Congress, in his pertinent remarks on workers’ participation 
in industry, evidently considered that the industrial planning and the 
participation of workers in industry were the questions which most 
urgently required the attention of the delegates. The employers, too, 


. clearly thought that this was the proper time to close their ranks and 


constitute a central body which could speak authoritatively for all of 
them. In this way both sides > held. out the possibilty. of Sore a, 
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‘Parliament of Industry at the highest level with the T.U.C., the 
Employers’ Federation, and representatives from Parliament and the 
Government meeting together, as in the days of the Turner-Melchett 
talks, to regard industry as a whole instead of taking up the time of the 
Imperial Parliament and the Cabinet at a period of perilous national 
crises with detailed examination, one by one, of particular industries. 
The pity is that at Brighton there seemed to be no such inclination to 
concentrate strongly and chiefly on the post-war reconstruction of 
- industry. Foreign Affairs, which surely is a paramount preoccupation 
of the political side of the movement, appeared at Brighton to be a more 
engrossing interest of the delegates. Why is this? The only conclusion 
which forces itself on one who listened closely to the debates is that this ` 
unfortunate result is owing to the influence and infiltration into the 
Union of the Communist and indicates a certain success of the principles 
and slogans of Communism. < ; 
Undoubtedly the Prime Minister felt that this E marked some 
sort of crisis in trade union history and that his personal interposition 
as a fraternal delegate was urgently required. In the T.U.C., as con- 
trasted with the Labour Party, an avowed Communist may be an 
ordinary delegate, and it was evident in the course of the proceedings 
that the party had taken full advantage of this permission. There was 
evident too from the first, a considerable sprinkling of Com- 
munists in the assembly and they all cheered with a manufactured 
heartiness whenever any reference was made to Russia or to any of the 
ycauses sponsored by Russia. They were emboldened, too, by the 
“presence of Mr. Tarasov as a delegate from the All-Union Central Council 
~ of Tradé Unions in the U.S.S.R. Last year the Soviet sent some 
thirteen representatives, three of whom made long speeches, which 
always specialised on one political and Ministry of Defence question, . 
the opening up of a Second Front in the Second World War. This year 
the-Soviet Government had more moderate ideas and, for any results 
they expected to achieve; they were content to avail themselves of only 
one delegate. But this single delegate, though his speech was quieter 
and more restrained than those delivered last year, contrived to deal 
with political questions, especially with those connected with Greece 
and Franco Spain, on both of which, in the usual Russian style, he 
recognised the machinations of the eternal Fascist agitators. This 
habit of referring to any one not a Communist or not in complete 
sympathy with communistic views as a Fascist was a parrot feature of 
all the Communist resolutions and speeches, and one cannot wonder, 
for those who slavishly repeated such well-worn propaganda pass- 
words received a subsequent rébuke by the Prime Minister. Yet even 
the prestige of a Prime Minister was not sufficient to prevent a very 
strong anti-Bevin vote on subjects for which the trade union, as an 
industrial body, has no special competence, the subjects relating to 
Foreign Affairs. Indeed, the vote on the anti-Bevin motion, 2,044,000 
for and 3,557,000 against, i.e. roughly two to three, may be taken as a 
sort of indication of the extent to which the Communists have managed - 
to extend their influence throughout the British unions. That this is 
so may further be illustrated by the very terms of this anti-Bevin 
resolution; which was sponsored by the Electrical Trades Union. Its 
concluding paragraph, to which Mr. Attlee’s observations mainly , 
referred, declared that “ the relationship between the Soviet Union and 
this country has deteriorated during the past twelve months due to the 
policy of Anglo-American domination, and the isolation of the Soviet 
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Union, together with the tying of the economy of Britain with that of 
capitalist America, is in our view extremely dangerous and one that may 
prejudice the fulfilment of the Government’s programme outlined in - 
“Let us Face the Future.’ ” Surely, under the mask of a reference to 
the Labour programme, this ‘:part’of the resolution simply redishes the 
idea of the Moscow Radio and betokens, in thé minds of those who 
voted for it, a receptive and almost passive acceptance of all such 
second-hand phrases. At any rate, this appears to be the considered 
opinion of the Prime Minister, and the Electrical Union could only reply 
in an attitude of injured innocence. Their union was not Communist, 
they mournfully pleaded, and they endeavoured to show that Mr. 
Attlee’s rebuke was really an attack on freedom of thought in the 
movement. To this it may be aptly replied that it is the very essence of 
the Communists infiltration tactics to take advantage of the small 
attendance at a-branch meeting of a union to pass through a resolution 
which may not be palatable to the larger part of the members of the 
said union. Furthermore, they forgot that Mr. Attlee’s castigation was . 
not on account of the substance of their opinions only, but because they 
derived such opinions from another country than their own and that in 
any difference between their own country and that other country it 
was always that country that was right and their own that was wrong. 
How alert the Communists and their sympathisers were to seize 
every opportunity for scoring was manifested in the discussion on the 
resettlement of the Polish forces in Great Britain. In order to under- 
stand what happened, it is necessary to remember that the debate on 
this subject did not arise on any special resolution which had been 
submitted to the Congress. Rather it was started casually.on a para- 
graph in the General Council’s report. This paragraph dealt with a 
conference on the subject between the Minister of Labour and the 


‘Congress in their Joint’ Consultative Committee. They discussed 


various alternative proposals for dealing with these men in a spirit of 
amity and: evidently felt no doubt of the possibility of reaching an 
agreement. All they had to do was to consider the safeguards which 
must be provided before the men could be absorbed into British 
industry, and among these safeguards to which they thus agreed were 
(a) that the appropriate unions*must be consulted before the Poles were 
absorbed into any industry, and: (b) that no British labour was available: 


_ Yet, notwithstanding all these evidences of careful negotiations, ultimate 
‘agreement, and that the Minister of Labour had specifically absolved 


_ the Poles from any charge of Fascism, Mr. McGee of the Woodworkers, 


glaring dourly at his audience as if he were an angry dominie,.spoke of 
men who had fought at Cassino and taken a distinguished part in the 
Battle of Britain as “ avowed Fascists ” in the true Moscow style of 


, calling all those who differed from them by that opprobrious name. 


A subsequent speaker went a great deal further. Taking advantage of 
the fact that there had been some feeling against the Poles in Scotland 
and that not on political grounds, he magnified a local fracas in the 
town of Irvine into a struggle between rival ideologies. The Poles, he 
asserted, were“ arrogant Fascists,” and he accused them of going 
through Scotland breaking up meetings and removing anti-Fascist 


` posters. In this way he raised the température of the Congress, which 


was just what he wanted to do, and the mercury did not fall when Sir 
Joseph Hallsworth, on behalf of the Council, made a weak and ineffec- 
tive speech, in which he appeared to give a certain amount of credence 
to these wild and exaggerated statements. At any-rate this was the 
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opportunity for the Communists and they at once rose to attention. 
The representative of the Civil Service Association moved the reference 
back and the Communists cheered uproariously. So little had that 
reference back been expected that the big unions had to ask for a ten 
minutes’ break in which they could consult their many delegates and - 
determine how they should vote.. At the end the reference back was 
not, carried but all the same it is unfortunate that even wild and 
exaggerated statements seem to have made some impression on many- 
of the delegates who certainly were not Communists. 

_ Thus the Communists were defeated by a reduced majority, and 
indeed the only success they could partially claim was the carrying of 
a resolution advocating the rupture of relations with Franco Spain. 
This they did in spite of the fact.that, from a trade union point of view, 
this question is going to be dealt with by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and that the General Council, after a friendly interview 
with Mr. Bevin, preferred to deal with the matter after this fashion. In 
the case of Greece, where there was undoubtedly a great deal of feeling 
among the delegates and where the complaint related to the suppression 
to trade unions, this same plan of remitting the matter to the World 
Federation succeeded in averting a division. However, when the whole 
proceedings of the Conference are taken into consideration, it appears 


_that the Communists are gaining ground and subtly infiltrating them- 


future of our island is assured. å 


selves into positions of vantage in the unions. There can be no doubt 
that this is very dangerous for the future. How dangerous it is was 
shown in the.speech of Arthur Horner, of the Mineworkers, in the 
debate on Production. He ostentatiously disagreed with the opinion 
of Lord Citrine, declared at a previous session of the Congress, that the 
miners could deliver the goods at their present strength. .The Miners’ 
Secretary on the contrary held that his industry was losing men ‘at the 
rate of 56,000 a year, and he foretold that, on this account, there might 
soon be stoppages in industry and ultimately 1,000,000 men unemployed. 
He declared that the miners would take no responsibility for this _ 
situation and they could not be expected to advise their sons to go down. 
into the pit. These and other most serious opinions he delivered in a 


‘vehement yet coldly indifferent tone, as if he, who is an avowed ` 


Communist, was not unduly perturbed about the situation ; and when, 
with aggressive and almost minatory tones, he disclaimed on behalf of 
the miners all responsibility for the situation, he forgot that he had, on 
behalf of these same miners, refused to accept the Polish workers who 
might have adequately stepped into the breach. Truly there are 
rough places to traverse.and some dangerous situations to face ere the 
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CARL VON OSSIETZKY : 
IN MEMORIAM. 


and Hellmuth von Gerlach. Gerlach was then the well-known editor 


, [= 1932 I spent a part of the Christmas days with Carl von Ossietzky 


of the radical-democratic weekly, Die Welt am Montag. Ossietzky 
had just been released after nine months of imprisonment in the course 
of a general amnesty. In November 1931 he had been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for publishing in the Weltbühne: an 


article by Walter Kreiser dealing with the secret German.air force. I 
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contradicted- both these friends’ opinions on the political situation. 
I'sanctioned not only the flight to France of Ossietzky’s co-defendant 
Kreiser but strongly advised Ossietzky to follow him while there was 
still time. “Motor cars were standing teady for him at several spots at 
the frontier, but he rejected my stiggestion repeating, as he had already 
‘written in the Weltbühne, that one had to face one’s Opponents within 
_the country. He remained deaf to my ‘objections that this was no 
longer a struggle-with arguments but one against force, even against 
armed force. I reminded him in vain that we had fully agreed in our 
judgment of the second election of Hindenburg in 1932, and of Hinden- 
burg’ s and Papen’s coup d’état on July 20th, 1932. I proved to him that 
thé armed elements of the German Left had by then completely fallen 
into the power of the clandestine Reichswehr dictatorship through the 
suicidal blunders of all shades of that Left ; that the Reichswehr.was 
using the Nazi formations as light vanguard ‘troops against the “ in- 
terior enemy”; and that this interior enemy included not only the- 

“ working class ” but every civilian who had not yet become a 100 per 
cent. admirer of the military. Yet on that day Ossietzky for once 
agreed with Gerlach, who had an imperturbable faith in Hindenburg’s 
loyalty and in the lion-like strength of German.democracy. 

Little more than two months later,,this conversation with Ossietzky 
was repeated while we were walking i in the courtyard of the fortress 
prison at Spandau, on. the morning of March 2nd, 1933. We were 
allowed to walk in twos and to talk. I Had been arrested by two plain- 
clothes men the morning after the Reichstag fire, and.at Police Head- 
quarters Ossietzky had greeted rhe from afar. He had also witnessed 
how the Police President, von Levetzow, had me handcuffed for two 
hours. Levetzow, a former Admiral removed by the revolutionary 
ratings at Kiel in November 1918, was’ running about in a mood of 
hardly repressed frenzy. “He saw me while my personal details were 
taken, but the officials in charge treated me with utmost decency. 
Next day, we prisoners of the first batch had been nemoyes to Spandau. 

Next morning we met in our prison-yard walk. - 


Ossietzky : How about those handcuffs the day before yesterday ? 
: YJ: That’s irrelevant. But look here,.-Ossietzky, did you not even 
‘ understand after that last’ warning, which a friend sent us through 
` Erich Mühsam a fortnight ago, that only one thing was left: flight 
abroad ? 

Ossietzky : But they’ve got you too. 

I: I made a-mistake. I thought I had more time. My suitcase has 
stood packed for ten days, but I. had no passport. You know, don’t 
you, that they had taken my passport away four months ago. I was 
waiting for news from Saarbrücken wherice I was to escape to France. 
I missed the bus, but you stayed here out of principle. 

Ossietzky : Did I not, months ago, make it clear in the Weltbiihne 
why I can be a much greater nuisance here than abroad, where they 
' regard me with misgivings from all sides? 
| L: We shall always be regarded with misgivings. But after the 
: amnesty had once more eased your escape abroad, it was your one and 
; only duty as a human being and a patriot to go and do all you could to 
break the whole system here to pieces. ` 


mre + 


T ended my reply with exactly those words, and even to-day I can see 
Ossietzky. wince and search for an even-tempered answer. He had 
. never liked it when men like Professor Foerster had become early 
anne: He still believed_in a democratic Germany and did not see - 
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clearly enough that police tyranny was on the march, ever since 
Hindenburg, Briining and Wirth had signed, on March 28th, 1931, the 
seventeen articles-of the “Emergency Decree against Political 
Excesses,” distorting thereby Article 48 of the Reich Constitution. 
Through that act the “ Second-and-a-half Reich ” had already climbed 
to the “ 23” mark. On July 2oth, 1932, it climbed a little higher, but 
was still somewhat restrained by fear of intervention from abroad. 
Then, even that last restraint was thrown overboard on December 
Irth, 1932; when restricted rearmament was declared, so that the 
“ Third Reich” could be proclaimed on January 30th, 1933. I told 
Ossietzky all that. He neither contradicted nor agreed with me. ` 

The following morning I approached him again during walking-time. 
We had been allowed to read the Berliner Tageblatt. I asked him 
whether he had seen a photo in that paper, showing a Colonel of the 
French General Staff ‘‘ commanded to Moscow on special mission.” 
Ossietzky did not know what I was driving at. So I explained. “I 
don’t know how things will go for us here—probably not too well—but 
of one thing I am sure: if that Tageblatt pictire is true, Hitler has lost 
his war already to-day.” He remained silent again, I do not know 
’ whether from exhaustion, from which he was obviously suffering, or 
from uncertainty in face of my assertion. ' 

I was released from Spandau after eleven days of detention through 
the secret intervention of a police official. Ossietzky, however, was 
never set free. After I had mhanaged: to hobble, late in March 1933, 
over the Dutch border, disguised as a lunatic and “ supported” by an 
entirely unnecessary stick and by two Roman Catholic priests, members ' 
of the “ Peace Union of German Catholics,” I took up at The Hague 
my duty to work for the rescue of my friends in Germany. I had a few 
successes, but could, unfortunately, do nothing for two of the co-, 
prisoners left behind in Spandau, Ossietzky and Hans Litten. I set a 
number of people going who penetrated to Göring and even to Hitler.. 
“ Impossible just for those two” was the.“ polite” but stereotyped 
answer. : : : 

Then came the news, in 1934, that Berthold Jacob had suggested, 
by his press agency at Strassbourg, that Ossietzky should be awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. And the impossible came true. To-day I 
remember with profound emotion and gratitude the efforts from various 
quarters which turned that dream into reality. The friends who 
excelled in their perseverance were Rudolf Olden and his wife Ika, both 
of whom died in September 1940, torpedoed by the Germans on their 
journey to the United ‘States ; Hilde Walter and Milly Zirker, Ossiet- 
‘zky’s former Weltbiihne collaborators; Professor Gumbel and Kurt 
Grossmann ;" then among the non-Germans, the Quakers Bertha 
‘ Bracey, and Corder Catchpool, and the late Lord Allen, most influential 
of them all; the Norwegian historian, Dr. Chr. Lange, Norway’s 
representative at the League of Nations, Secretary General of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Geneva and a Nobel Peace Prize winner . 
himself. I gave Dr. Lange details about the important role Ossietzky 
had played in the development of the Peace Movement in Germany. 
Since he had published no big books, it was necessary to reveal-his 
journalistic achievements in the struggle against the real grave- 
diggers of Germany, the Junkers and warmongers. Yet the strongest 
factor in bringing about the unique result, that the Peace Prize should 
be given to a “ traitor ” and prisoner in a Concentration Camp, was not 
the perseverance of all these friends but the activity of parliamentarians 
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of Switzerland and Norway. According to the statutes of the Nobel 
Institute the circle of persons and organisations entitled to propose 
. the award is limited. Among the early supporters of Ossietzky’s 
nomination scarcely anybody but Dr. Lange had the necessary quali- 
fications., Yet any member of any parliament possesses them: And 
news came that both the Presidents and 125 members of the Swiss 
Federal Parliament, ie., the majority, had proposed him for the award. 
Remember what it meant for a neighbour of the Third Reich to irritate 
that super-wetwolf ! No other parliament followed the Swiss example, . 
but a fertilising rain was brought to pour down on the Nobel Com- 
mittee in Oslo. Parliamentarians, elder statesmen, scholars, and other 
leading personalities from Britain, France and U.S.A., from Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland and Czechoslovakia, supported the Swiss motion. 
That evidently strengthened the Norwegians in their decisién to divide 
the Peace: Prize for 1936 between Ossietzky and the Argentine Pro- 
fessor Lamas. The majority of the Storthing passed the Nobel Com- 
mittee’s motion, and the Prize itself was bestowed on Ossietzky on 
_ November 25th, 1936. For Norway the risk had been even greater 
than for Switzerland ; for the whole of the mad fury of Hitler, Göring, 
and Goebbels was now directed against the “ degenerate descendants 
of the so highly praised Vikings.” 

Ossietzky showed a dignity unsurpassed even by figures like Giordano 
Bruno and Jan Hus. Like them, in case they recanted, he was promised 
everything if he refused to accept the prize. Göring himself spared an 
hour and a half in promising him Heaven and threatening him with 
Hell. Ossietzky, at no time a man of great gestures and now very ill . 
indeed, was at last grasping what was to be his fate. Yet he said 
simply “No.” Let me pass shortly over the things sufficiently known:. 
how they robbed him of the money of the prize, how they murdered 
him in a way that the blame could be attached to no one. Let me only 
recall among later endeavours to rescue him the perseverance of Ika 
Olden, Bertha Bracey and Hilde Walter. -They succeeded in sending 
two English doctors to Berlin to bring the man whom the world 
admired to a sanatorium in Switzerland. But those doctors were only. 
allowed to see him for a few minutes. They were told he “ received 
excellent hospital treatment.” Alas! it consisted in injections of 
tubercles of which two years later he died. i i 
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BISMARCK AND GLADSTONE. 


N attempt to compare the characters, principles and methods 
Ae Bismarck and Gladstone should not fail to take account 

of the entirely different conditions which they found on their 
entry into political life. When the young Gladstone attracted the 
notice of the undergraduates of the Oxford Union for the first time 
by a speech on May r7th, 1831, a listener who had been swept away 
by the volume of his ideas and bis oratorical gifts was able to prophesy 
. that he would one day become Prime Minister. For Great Britain 
had for centuries found the form to which it remained true. It was 
not only a united national State, it also had its parliament, the “ mother 
of parliaments,” with its gates wide open to the politically gifted 
young man of the wealthy circles. When Bismarck entered public life 
as a representative of the Saxon squires in the first United Prussian 
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Diet in the spring ‘of 1847, not even the most foresighted and imagina- 
tive observer could have predicted that he would one day be German 


Chancellor. For there existed neither a German Reich nor a Chancellor.. 
The German nation first had to find the form of its national amalgarna- | 


tion ; its national consciousness confined itself to the knowledge that 
it had not yet found it and would presumably have to fight for it. 
Prussia, however, as the United Diet showed, was obviously in a stage 
of transition from the old form, which had become irrevocably obsolete, 
to a new form, which nobody knew. Thus a Prussian statesman could 
not-carry on like an Englishman along ways marked out by the past ; 
he had to clear his own path to a goal which he himself had to create. 


If the normal political terminology is used, the eatly phases were - 


somewhat similar. Both began as conservatives with a stress on the 
Christian element. Gladstone wrote a book about the relations of the 
‘State to the Church, a work whose ideas seemed outdated even to his 
party friends of that period. Bismarck proclaimed from the rostrum 
of the Diet the “ Christian State ” according to the doctrines of Stahl. 
Both moved far from their starting-point, Gladstone permanently, 
Bismarck at any rate temporarily. Gladstone, however, remained a 
believing Christian to the end of his days, whilst Bismarck admitted 
after his fall that he had “ got further away from the Lord ” during 
the struggles of his political career. But how different was the Con- 


` servatism to which both men subscribed ! That of Bismarck was speci- 


fically and exclusively Prussian. “ I am faithful to my prince up to the 
Vendée, but I do not feel any .. . obligation towards any other Prince, 
to lift a finger for them.” This statement to Roon, in 1861, voices a 
-conviction which was his already in younger years, and the same is 


true when he calls “ the solidarity of the conservative interests of all 
` countries a dangerous fiction.” ; 


- 


For Gladstone, on the other hand, aa was a universal, 
at any rate a European, principle. To him, too, this did not amount 
~to the defence of the interests of all monarchs, but the defence of the 


rule of law; irrespective of whether a monarch, an oppressed nation, or ` 


-a small State benefited from its application. He based himself on his 
adherence to the Conservative party when he called on Europe, in 
1851, to protest against the atrocities of the Neapolitan prisons, and 


the misrule of -King Bomba, because the Conservative cause would - 


suffer moral damage if a European government violated the laws of 
morality. It was as a Conservative member that he told parliament in 
the Don Pacific débate in-1850: “ Let us do as we would be done by ! 
Let us pay the respect to a feeble State and to the infancy of free institu- 
. tions which we should desire and should exact from others!” That is 
thé same idea which he formulated thirty years later as a Liberal 
statesman during the famous Midlothian election campaign in the thesis 
that all States, however different in size and power, were equals in 
tight. Bismarck, however, told Prince Napoleon in 1868: “ The weak 


-exist in order that they may be devoured by the strong.” 


Everybody who knows Bismarck realises that he was fond of pointed 
and even exaggerated phrases, those which made the greatest impres- 


sion on his listeners and remained fixed in their memories, and that . 


not every one of them can be taken as a genuine declaration of his 
actual ideas. But was he really so far away from this wild maxim 
in his game with the Belgian bait; which was the subject in his conversa- 
tion with Prince Napoleon ? And is his trend of thought in the Balkan 
question not closely related ? ? After the Congress of Berlin, which was 


yl 
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supposed to solve it and over which he presided, he wrote to the Crown 
Prince who then deputised for his wounded father: “ It would be a 
triumph of our statecraft if we succeeded in keeping open the oriental 


wound and thus: were to prev ent the unity of.the other out powers, ` 


and secure our own peace.” _ 

The last part of this sentence shows the strength as well as the weak- 
ness, of Bismarck’s policy of peace. He was sufficiently statesmanlike 
to recognise that the maintenance of peace was the best and most 


_ advantageous policy for Germany after his marvellous successes 


` 


between 1864 and 1871; he was far too clever and had learnt too 
much from history to boast’i in the style of William II or to aim at 
world domination in Hitler’s simpleton manner. Compared with the 
dark folly of his successors, the prident Bismarckian policy of the 
attainable appears the summit of wisdom. But he could only visualise 


` a German peace on the basis of the disunity of the other powers. 


He was conscious of his “unrivalled virtuosity in the exploitation of 
these differences and. quarrels, and as he was burdened neither by 
sentiments nor by principles, he treated his allies with the same 
masterful ruthlessness as his opponents. An example of the latter 
is his treatment of Austria-Hungary at the time of the Russian Re- 
insurance Treaty .of 1887, and in the negotiations which preceded 
the treaty. Europe was for him only a geographical term, and whoever 
spoke of European interests was to him just as suspect of hypocrisy 
as he, in his own Prussian phase, viewed with suspicion the “ German 
swindle ” and warned against the fog “which rises from the doctrines 


_ of sentimental German politicians.” 


Doctrinaire and~sentimental politician !- ‘That was:what Bismarck 
meant when he called Gladstone a “ professbr.”” A man who came out 
of retirement because the Turks maltreated the Bulgarians, who as a 
septuagenarian hurried from one meeting to another in order to shake 
the' consciences of his countrymen! Who called humanity the first 
and highest of all the objects of policy and prestige a miserable and 
dastardly creature! Who praised England because it was to England 
that the eyes of the oppressed were always turned ! In conversation 
with Disraeli, at the’ Congress of Berlin, Bismarck lauded the acquisition 
of Cyprus by Britain as “ progress,” and the old cynic commented 
on ‘this remark to the Queen with the words: “ Bismarck’s idea of 
progress is ‘apparently that one takes something away from somebody 
else.” What could this Chancellor think of a British Minister who 
declared after the occupation of Egypt that he would évacuate it 
again as. soon as normal conditions returned ? That was even more 
eccentric than when this same Gladstone risked his popularity i in 1872, 
the very popularity on which his rule depended, ‘in order to remove 
differences with the United States by way of arbitration at the cost 
of millions of British pounds. He could not be but surprised if Gladstone 


. called international law “a great and noble monument of human 


wisdom,” this same international law which the representatives of a ` 
practical Realpolitik only remembered when they wanted to base 
a selfish claim.on one of its precepts. This man was also capable of 
‘Quixotic opposition to a great power. like Russia in the Black Sea 
question in 1870, not because he rejected her claims, but because she 
had unilaterally violated a treaty. At first Bismarck did not want to 
take this objection seriously.- “ That is the way one speaks if one does 
not want to do anything, they dare not do anything ” was his comment ; 


and he was very surprised when it a that they did “ dare.” 
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Even if Gladstone was not a pacifist in the sense of an advocate of © 
“peace at any price,” and even if Bismarck carried out a peaceful 
policy through many years, their attitude to war was totally different. 
Gladstone saw in war a frightful disaster whose terrors he portrayed 
to his nation with all the might of his powerful rhetoric. For Bismarck, 
’ war was only a continuation of policy by other means, to use a famous 
quotation from Clausewitz. At Versailles he said: “ War is the 
natural condition of man !” That was certainly another of his favourite 
~ exaggerations, but he felt something of the delight which this sentence 
proclaims when war put in his hands vastly augmented powers. 
In their application he was_not worried by scruples,or doubts. Did he 
not threaten the German city of Frankfurt with starvation in order 
to obtain several millions from her ? Did he not want to terrorise the 
French civilian population—far beyond the plans of the Prussian 
generals—in order to put an irresistible pressure on the French Govern- 
ment? The worst is that he. was quite ready to use this power for 
his personal ends. When he had his quarters in a Rothschild castle 
_ during the French campaign, he threatened the butler of his host 
with flogging unless he produced the best wines. Imagine Gladstone 
in a similar situation ! 
When. the whole field is surveyed it cannot be doubted that it was 
Gladstone who represented the ideas of the future in international 
policy. But it is Bismarck who, as a practical statesman, must claim ' 
a higher place. That is so not only because he had successes which by 
_ far outstripped those of any other statesman of his century, but 
because he possessed gifts which in their strength and combination 
can only be found in the great men of history. Nobody could acquaint 
himself more quickly or incisively with a political situation, or under- 
stood how to master it as quickly, or who could adapt himself to it, 
if it could not be helped, to reach the goal by a different’ method. 
There was nobody who had his eye more on the target and who 
understood how to turn every new departure and change to better 
advantage. The art was unexcelled with which he treated, in his years 
of greatness, the men around him, hesitant friends, as well as stubborn 
opponents, monarchs and .colleagues. The fertility of his intellect 
in a difficult situation borders on the miraculous. His masterpiece is 
the acquisition ôf Schleswig-Holstein for Prussia. The idea originated 
solely from him. He had everything against him. He overcame all 
obstacles and had his way. It is possible to rejoice over this event, 
or to mourn it, but it has to be admired and admitted that nobody 
else would have been capable of it. Certainly not Gladstone, who 
. would never have used the methods which Bismarck did not despise 
in this struggle. With all that, however, it has to be stressed equally 
that it was Gladstone who, in the decisive and most fateful question 
of .Bismarck’s policy, saw more’clearly into the future. ‘He had foreseen 
in 1871 all the tragic consequences which the annexation of Alsace 

‘and Lorraine was bound to have—and has indeed had—for Europe 
and in particular-for Germany. Is the thought to be excluded that 
Bismarck, too, later felt something similar in sleepless nights when the 
cauchemar des coalitions vexed him? 

The contrast in home policy is so obvious that a few examples should 
suffice. Bismarck as well as Gladstone reformed the franchise. Super- 
ficially, Bismarck’s reform is by far more radical than that of Glad- 
-stone, but Gladstone wanted to allow the classes to whom he gave 
the vote a share in running the country. Bismarck’s plan was to create 
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a Parliament for the Reich which, springing from avasi franchise, 
should be so void of all power that the German voter could not meddle 

- in any of the things which were of importance to the Chancellor. 
“But when the plan bore fruits which he had not expected, -the old 
statesman pondered over designs to discard the universal franchise, 
if necessary, by a coup d’état. Here, too, what was for Gladstone the 
application of a principle was for Bismarck only a means to an end, 
and, like all means, subject to change‘ 

It is the attitude to national minorities inside the country, the Irish 
on the one hand, the Poles on the other, which throws the difference 
between the two statesmen into sharp relief. However much Glad- 
stone’s policy may have varied in the different phases of his career, 
his motive was always to mete out justice to the Irish. For Bismarck 
this point of view did not exist. For him the Poles were always only 
the enemy who had to be pushed. back and suppressed. In 1861 he 
wrote to his sister: “ Beat the Poles till they despair of life!” It 
was this idea of a policy of suppression which:caused him to conclude 
the Alvensleben Convention in 1863, which put the resources of the 
Prussian State at the disposal of the Tsar against his rebellious Poles. 
To him the expulsion of 30,000 Russian and Austrian Poles from 
Germany in 1885 was justified. It was a Prussian conservative, the 
Ambassador and General von Schweinitz, who said of these expulsions : 
“When one day the great Chancellor leaves the scene, many people 
will be ashamed of themselves and will accuse each other of the base- 
ness with which they bowed to his will.” An old Prussian democrat, 
Obertribunalsrat Waldeck, protested against the Alvensleben Conven, 
tion with these words in 1863: “Let us at least keep the laws of 
humanity.” But in Bismarck’s eyes that was only “ humanity non- 
sense.” Í 

When we view the personal life of both men, it is the extraordinarily 
wide circle of his intellectual interests which impresses us in Gladstone. 
The Homeric world and questions of faith and theology occupied him 
almost as strongly as problems of politics. Bismarck had read much 
as a young man, but had later turned from books. Whenever Gladstone 

_ sojourned during the holidays at Hawarden, he retired to the “ Temple 
of Peace,” his library, and studied and read incessantly. At Varzin 
and Friedrichsruh, Bismarck led the comfortable life of a rich Junker, 
and the faithful Bucher spoke of “ a life of idleness (Schlaraffenleben), 
banquets and drinking.” But when Bismarck took hold of the pen, 
he outstripped the Englishman. Think of their letters! Lord Morley, 
who read more of Gladstone’s letters than anybody else, has largely 
denied them any literary value. Bismarck’s letters, however, are 
precious jewels with very little to challenge their masterfulness. His 
Reflections and Recollections are a literary masterpiece which will outlast 
all Gladstone’s books and essays. ` One should not however, look for 
the voice of truth in them. f 

Both statesmen were most happily married. Taa von Bismarck 
and Catherine Gladstone worshipped their husbands. Johanna did 
not possess the slightest understanding for politics and the sphere of 
activity of her husband and did not even read his speeches. Catherine, 
however, took a vivid interest in all her husband’s struggles; as a 
good comrade, she accompanied him on his election tours and sat in 
the gallery of the House of Commons when he spoke. Gladstone 
allowed his children their'own way~of life and enjoyed their highest 
respect as well as affection. Bismarck’s children, too, respected their 
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great father. But when his favourite son, Herbert, sought his life’s 
happiness in a way which displeased his father, the latter did not 
shrink from cruel means to destroy it. `  / 

Let us try to get to the root of their differences: Gladstone was 
throughout his life guided by ideas and principles. He, too, was not 
able to carry them out without modification in every case. Every 
statesman, even the most idealistic, occasionally has to make conces- 
sions to the hard realities of the situation. But Bismarck never wanted ~ 
to be the agent of ideas. However much he understood their formula- 
tion and exploitation, it was not without cause that he praised himself 
for his independence from them. He subordinated ideas without. - 
hesitation to the acquisition and maintenance of power. Not an 
embittered Radical, but the prophet of the Prussian mission, Heinrich 
von Treitschke, said of him in 1866: ‘‘ He has not the slightest con- 
ception of the moral forces in the world.” However, ideas survive 
personalities and thus even Bismarck, with all his incomparable gifts 
of genius and his singular greatness, will only remain an episode in 
history. 

To-day, there exist neither the powerful Liberal party which 
-Gladstone built up in Britain nor the German Reich, Bismarck’s 
edifice. But the Liberal party has penetrated the whole of Britain- 
with its ideas, so that nowadays practically every Briton, of whatever ` 
party, thinks on liberal lines. But whatever form German political 
life may assume in the future, this much can be said without being a 
prophet : there will be no likeness to-the Empire of Bismarck. 

, Ericu Eyck. ~ 


‘HERMAN MELVILLE: 
AN AMERICAN SEER. 


HE nineteenth century never forgave Herman Melville for not 

dying at the age-of thirty-three. A man should go at high noon, 

like a candle flame snuffed out at the heyday of its glow. It was 

poor strategy on Melville’s part to go on living through two more 
generations until his death at the age ofseventy-two. By the time he was 
thirty-three he had compressed an incredible amount of experience 
into his years. At the age of seventeen he had shipped as a sailor on a 
four-months’ voyage from New York to Liverpool and return. His next 
venture was into school-teaching, at a time when the master in self- 
_ defence had to combine pugilism with his pedagogy. But the lure of the - 
sea proved too strong, and on January Ist, 1841, he sailed from New 
Bedford on the whaler Acushnet bound for the South Seas on a four-year | 
cruise. The experiences of these years were hoarded and later tapped to 
furnish the source material for books which made their author famous 
as the man who had lived among cannibals. By his thirty-third year 
he had written and published seven novels, in this order: Typee, Omoo, 
Mardi, Redburn, Whitė- Jacket, Moby Dick, and Pierre. All but the last 
were the direct outcome of his years at sea, and it may be asserted with 
confidence that no man has exploited his experiences so magnificently 
with the possible exception of Tolstoy. The mine was exhausted by the 
time he came to Pierre, and the book suffers by comparison with: his 
earlier works. d ; Pye 

Typee, the first novel, created a sensation. The South Seas were-a 
hitherto totally unexplored field for fiction, and Melville was the 
à : é 
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literary discoverer of paths that were later to be trod by such men as 


Steverison,.Gaugain, and Maugham.. It is the opinion of competent 


critics: that Melville is still unsurpassed i in the manner he originated. 
The book could hardly fail. It was in a new genre, it told an exciting 


-story of life among’ man-eating savages, it was vaguely sensual— 


enough so to swell the sales, and it aroused the ire of the defenders of 


western civilisation which the author compared invidiously to savage 


life. In the year 1846, at the age of twenty-sevén, Melville was famous. 
The book went through several editions in America, and in the same 


-year was published in London and also translated into Dutch. The 


interest aroused by it in London was due partly to its importance as a 
sociological tract, and Melville had to swear to his pupisher that his 
story was. factual despite its fictional form. ` - 

Omoo was an adventure story in the same vein as Typee. Tt wasa 
straightforward, realistic narrative whose prose serves only as a 
vehicle for the story. . 

Three novels appeared in 1849: Redburn is an account of Melville’s 
first sailing adventure at seventeen, a book which John Masefield ranks 
second only to Moby Dick among his works. White-Jacket relates his 
experiences aboard an American man-o’-war, and it is the distinction of 
this book that agitation following it helped abolish flogging on board 
ships of the American navy. Mardi is Melville’s first attempt to use his 
narrative as a springboard for a leap into the windy realm of meta- 
physics.. The story starts in a straightforward manner and evolves into 
an allegory which is strained and hardly able to bear its own weight. 
It is a curious combination of fiction and fantasy, but fails to fulfil the 
first requirement of works of this kind, that it be sufficiently convincing 
of itself apart from the concealed meaning, as the story in ‘Gulliver's 
Travels delights us even before we perceive the satire. 

The next work is Moby. Dick, the most important of Melville’s books, 
and surely one of the most important of the century. It was not so 
recognised by his contemporaries, however, and lacked the popular 
appeal of his earlier work. The following year Pierre was written, and, 
owing perhaps to the exhaustion of writing the previous work, it has 
many artistic lapses. As has been mentioned, here he gets off the sure 
ground of his own experience. The perfect mastery of language achieved 
in Moby Dick fails him here, and he writes a strange book with a poorly 


‘handled plot. It is interesting for two reasons : for the insights it gives 


into Melville’s own character, and for the power of some of its ideas. . 

After. the publication of Pierre Melville retired into comparative _ 
obscurity, disillusioned with the public that wanted him to write more 
books about cannibals. In later life he would not talk about his early 
adventures, nor even about the books which issued from them. He 
retired, ‘and, as if to punctuate his withdrawal, a fire at Harper and 
Brothers in 1853 destroyed all the plates and nearly all the copies of his 
books in stock. For the next forty years he lived in or near New York. 
For half the period he was inspector of the New York Customs House. 
That he. was not entirely forgotten is shown by the fact that-he was 
occasionally mentioned in the memoirs of the literary men of the time. 


- But when the English poet, Robert Buchanan, was in America in 1859, 
` he affirmed that his enquiries after Melville were met with as much 


surprise.as if he had asked for a ghost. In 1891 Melville died a forgotten 
man. The New York newspapers barely mentioned his death until 
friends furnished them with obituary notices. As Raymond Weaver 
observes, “ he had, during the last half of his life, cruised off and away 


i 
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upon boundless and uncharted waters ; and in the end he sank down 


into death without a ripple of renown.” The obscurity in which he died’ 


delayed real recognition and appreciation for another thirty years. . 

If he had died in the 1850’s when his-fame still clung to him would 
he now be universally recognised as one of the two greatest imaginative 
writers that America has produced, the author of an epic which is 
gradually assuming its place in the top ranks of world literature? It is 
an interesting speculation. This much at least is true, that not until 
xg2r did a biography of Melville appear, Raymond B. Weaver’s 
Herman Melville—Mariner and Mystic. Only since that time has an 
adequate appraisal been possible, and his stature has grown with every 
passing year. Recognition came fast, and he became the subject of a_ 
biography that appeared in the ; English Men of Letters series, for a long” 
time the’only-American so honoured. 

Some men are possessed of a demon: throughout life it goads them: 
‘and will not let them rest. It frustrates them with unlucky accidents ; 
it tempts them with impossible dreams ; it lures them to be ceaseless 
wanderers upon: the face of the earth; it perpetuates discontent. It 
makes them yearn for companionship more than the average mah and 
condemns them to more than average solitude. To heed the promptings 
of their demon is hell ; not to heed them is worse. Possessed of such a 


demon was Herman Melville. Of him it might be said, “ Good God, that _ 


men should desire to search out that which, being found, kills all joy in 
life.” He was undoubtedly referring to himself when he described a 


charactet, Toby, as “ one of that class of rovers you sometimes meet at . 


sea, who never reveal their origin, never allude to home, and go rambling 
over the world as if pursued by : some mysterious fate they cannot 
possibly elude.” 

- Melville’s life was like a mariner’s sustained struggle against a 


running tide which will have its way despite his efforts. It was full of - 


wrestlings with great dilemmas, with “ doubts of all things earthly, and 
intuitions of some things heavenly.” This combination, he said, “ makes 
neither believer nor infidel, but makes a man who regards them both 
with equal eye.” But his perplexities, his defiances, his torments, and 
even his failures have a meaning for us. For each of us life is a pilgrim- 
age, a savage pilgrimage for some, which he must for the most part walk 
alone. In an immense allegory Moby Dick is that pilgrimage. One 
cannot live with it even for a short time without being better equipped 
for the journey. After absorbing it he knows that a precious part of him 
will remain forever impregnable. - 

His father died when Melville-was a young lad, leaving the widow and 
several children dependent upon a wealthy uncle. Herman knew the 
bitterness of being an unwanted poor relative, so he went-to sea as soon 
as age permitted. ‘‘ With a philosophical flourish Cato throws himself 
upon his sword ; I quietly take to the ship. This is my substitute for 
pistol and ball.” He chose to go to Liverpool because his father’s old 
diary and guidebook indicated that it might be an interesting citys The 

-guidebook was to Herman a sacred volume because of his father’s 
memory, but the city for which it gave safe conduct no longer existed. 
«The Liverpool of 1837 was not the Liverpool visited by his father. 
` Disenchanted, he wrote, ‘‘ Guidebooks are the least reliable books in all 
literature : and nearly all literature in one sense is made up of guide- 
books. Old ones tell us the way our fathers went, but how few of those 

former places can their posterity trace ! ” 

The dreams of youth had their first encounter with reality, and the 


t 
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` dreams ame off badly shattered. Youth inhabits a dream world into 
which it is ushered ‘by its elders. In this dream world parents are 
infallible virtue is always rewarded by happiness, industry always 
achieves success, everybody is a gentleman, dishonesty is unknown. 
The pericd of youth is always poignant because this dream cannot last. 
When it >reaks, one or other of two things happens. In the first case 
one stumbles over the reality, sees the truth, then hurriedly picks one- 
self up es if nothing had happened, and adds one’s weight to the 
chorus perpetuating the illusion, shamefacedly at first, then gaining 
convictioa by the volume of one’s own voice. In the second case, one 
stumbles over the reality, revolts from perpetuating the deceit, and 
proclaim: the reality for what it is even if one must do so alone. Melville’s 
life was < revolt against the ideals of his day and ours: the greatest 
smugness for the greatest number, ease, comfort, busyness, acquiescence 
and adjwtment. From this Philistinism: he recoiled ; his thinking 
would be of a different category, and he described it in nautical terms. 
“ All deed and intrepid thinking is but the effort of the soul to keep the 
open ind=pendence of the sea; while the wild winds of heaven and 
earth conspire to cast her on the treacherous slavish shore. . . . Better 
it is to perish in that howling infinite than be ingloriously dashed on the 
- lee, even if that were safety.” He is like Job when the latter cries, 
“ Thougk he slay me yet will I trust him. . But I will maintain my ` 
own way before him.” There are indeed many parallels between Job 
and Mob- Dick, but the one lacks the sheer mass and grandeur of the 
other ; J26 would occupy but a few chapters of Melville’s book. 

“ How then with my writing of this Leviathan ? Unconsciously my 
chirograpay expands into placard capitals. Give me a condor’s quill. 
Give me Vesuvius’ crater for an -inkstand. Friends ! Hold my arms. 
For in the mere act of penning my thoughts of this Leviathan, they 
. weary meand make me faint with their outreaching comprehensiveness 
of sweep, as if to include the whole circle of the sciences, and all the 
generatiors of whales, and men, and mastodons, past, present, and to 
come, wih all the revolving panoramas of empire on-earth, and . 
throughott the whole universe, not excluding its suburbs. Such and so 
magnifyirg is the virtue of a large and liberal theme ! We expand to 
its bulk. To produce a mighty volume you must have a mighty theme. 
No great end enduring volume can ever be written upon the flea, though 
many there be who have tried it.” And it takes a mighty man to handle 
a mighty -heme. ‘‘ I love all men who can dive,” he wrote. “ Any fish 
can swim xear the surface, but it takes a great whale to go downstairs 
five miles Dr more.” 

The str-nge fascination of the sea is not easy to describe to one who 
is not heldin its grip. It is man’s Ancient Foe, and “ forever and forever, 
to the crack of doom, the sea will insult and murder him, and pulverise 
the stateLest, stiffest frigate he can make.” It was our primordial 
home, its immensity, the effortless and periodic surging of the tides, the 
battering Dower of the waves, the awfulness of a storm at sea—all of 
these are ingredients of the fascination, but they do not wholly explain 
its hypnotic effect on men under its spell. But only the “ appalling 
ocean ” was large enough to provide a setting for a story like Moby 
Dick, and of all living things only a monstrous whale could be huge 
_ enough to make the contrast with the men who hunted it. A whale 
hunt prov-des the glass through which Melville looks at life. “ And as 
for me; if by any possibility there be any as yet undiscovered prime 
thing in me; if I shall ever deserve any real repute in that small but 
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high hushed world which I might not be unreasonably ambitious of ; if 
. hereafter I shall do anything that upon the whole a man might rather 
have done than to have left undone ; if, at my death, my executors, or 
more properly my creditors, find any precious manuscript in my desk, 
_ then here.I prospectively ascribe all the honour and glory to whaling ; 
for the whaleship was my Yale College and my Harvard.” 
- All Melville’s books are intensely autobiographical and reveal nearly 
every facet of the man, He was a tremendous accumulator of experi- 
ences, ranging over-many oceans in search of them, and he had an eye 
to see things as they are. His powers of description have made Moby 
Dick the greatest text-book on whales and whaling that exists. It is 
filled with information about whales garnered from much observation _ 
and much reading. Melville liberated his own personal experience by 
reading widely in the field, for a person who knows only his own 
_ experience knows less than his own experience. The book is prefaced by 
several pages of references to whales from sources ancient and modern. 
The opening words of the book proper, ‘‘ Call’me Ishmael,” are a state- 
ment of the theme, forming an incomparable beginning to a mighty 
allegory.. Only the four notes that introduce Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony can compare with “ Call me Ishmael” as a significant 
opening. The narrative is sustained by many devices right up to the 
last words. Ishmael, the last survivor of the ill-fated Pequod, is picked 
up by another whaler after drifting for two days. -“‘ It was the devious 
cruising Rachel that in her retracing search after her missing children 
only found another orphan.” : i , 
The story is organised around the search of the mad Captain Ahab for 
Moby Dick, the white whale who had bitten off his leg. There.is mystery 
in the opening days of the voyage. All crew members signed for an 
ordinary whaling trip, but at last the truth is made clear. This was 
primarily no hunt for the profitable whale oil and bone ; it was all in , 
the interests of Ahab’s vengeance on the monster. Starbuck, one of the 
mates, remonstrates with the captain, “ Vengeance on a dumb brute 
_that simply smote thee from blindest instinct! Madness. To be enraged 
with a dumb thing, Captain Ahab, seems blasphemous.” To which 
Ahab answers, “ All visible things, man, are but as pasteboard masks. 
But in each event—in the living act, the undoubted deed—some un- 
known but still reasoning thing puts forth the moulding of its features ` 
- from behind the unreasoning mask. If man will strike, strike through 
the mask. How can the prisoner reach outside except by thrusting 
through the wall? To’me the white whale is that wall shoved near to 
me. Sometimes I think there’s naught beyond. But ’tis enough. He 
tasks me; he heaps me; I see in him outrageous strength, with an 
inscrutable malice sinewing it. That inscrutable is what I chiefly hate ; 
and be the white whale agent, or be the white whale principle, I will 
wreak that hate upon him. Talk not to me of blasphemy, man; Pda 
strike the sun if it insulted me. For if the sun could do that, then could 
I the other; since there is ever a sort of fair play herein, jealously 
presiding over all creations. But not my master, man, is even that fair 
play. -Who’s over me? Truth hath no confines.” i ; 
So the ship cruises through many oceans, “rushing not so much to 
any haven ahead, as from all havens astern.” The question that Ahab 
addresses to every passing ship is “ Hast seen the white whale ? ” 
- Finally-the whale is sighted, and in a three-day hunt the crew is killed 
and the Peguod stoved. Only Ishmael is saved. The reader, after living 
with this strange mating of blubber and poetry, whaling and meta- 
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physics, realises that what has transpired is the pilgrimage of his own 
soul, and feels that “To read M roby Dick and: absorb it is the crown of 
one’ $ reading life.” 

. John Masefield was strangely affected by this er and wrote a bit 

of eschatological fantasy. On the day of judgment, he wrote, “ the great 
` white whale, old Moby Dick, the king of all whales, will rise up from his 
quiet inthe sea and go bellowing to his mates. And all the whales in 
the world will come’to him, blowing their spray to the heavens. Then 
Moby Dick will call-the roll of them, and from all parts-of the sea, from 
the north, from the south, from Callao to Rio, not one whale will be 
missing. Then Moby Dick will trumpet, like a man blowing a horn, and 
all the company-of whales will sound, for it is they that have the job of 
raising the wrecks from down below. Then when they come up, the sun 
will just be setting in the sea, far away to the west, like a ball of red fire. 
And justas the curve of it goes below the sea, it will stop sinking and 
lie there just like a door. And the stars and the earth and the wind will 
stop. And there will be nothing but the sea, and this red arch of a sun, 
and the whales with the wrecks, and a stream of light upon the water. 
Each whale will havé'raised a wreck from the coral, and the sea will be 
thick with them . . . all of them manned by singing sailors. And ahead 
of them will go Moby Dick, towing the ship our Lord was in, with all the 
sweet apostles aboard of her. And Moby Dick will give a great bellow, 
and ‘ fin-out ’ for the sun away in the west. All the whales will bellow 
out an answer. And all the drowned sailors will sing their chanties, and 
beat ‘their bells into a music. And the whole fleet of them will start 
towing at full speed towards the sun, at the edge of the sky and-the 
water. When they have got to where the sun is, the red ball will swing 
openlike a door, and Moby Dick, and all the whales and all the ships 
will rush through it into an anchorage in Kingdom Come.” It will be a 
great: calm piece of water, with land close aboard, where all the ships of 
the world will lie at anchor. And‘all the poor sailors who. went in 
patched rags, my son, they’ll be in fine white and gold.” 

In this heaven of John Masefield the company will be-choice. Melville 
will be there—and perhaps some of his readers. Literature in America 
has been stultified because the juvenile standard has been all pervading. 
A book that deals setiously witk’the great themes is almost condemned 
thereby ; it does not have a wide sale. A book which treats of the ebb 
and surge of life, which penétrates deeply and limns the agony and 
despair, the delirium and joy of ‘being a man upon the earth; sucha ` 
' book:is not in the best of taste, it might not be good for business, 
Melville, in his later ‘books, is difficult for a twelve-year-old mind to 
grasp. He refused to write novels after the popular demand and was 
quietly but firmly laid upon the shelf. We are not children in search of - 
instruction but adults in séarch of a man, because a man is the rarest 
thing there is. When-we find such a ofé as Melville we rejoice. He was 
apprehensive lest he come down to posterity only as the man who lived 
among cannibals. His fears have proved groundless. He will live as a 
great ‘seer—as one whose vision penetrated to the core of things and 
matched the blackness he found there with an unconquerable soul. 

2 Nothing can lift: the heart of mari like manhood in another man,” 
he said. That is the function he performs for us—to give us the heart 
we need tor the pursuit of our own strange destiny” 

Rae ,. EDMUND A. ‘Oprrz. 
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WHEN SLEEPING GIANTS WAKE. 


HE Middle East is expecting the biggest “ bust up ” in recent 

historic times, not political this time, but of Nature’s making. 

On the Iran-Iraq border a giant, who has been sleeping for 
untold ages, is awakening into what forbodes to be destructive activity. 
A mountain is growing, thrusting up the sinister cone of a volcano ; 
thick fumes already pour from its summit; earthquakes are shaking 
the territory, and the other day an entire village collapsed. Oil com- 
pany geologists have warned the authorities that at any moment now 
Nature may assert herself in the most terrifying of her forms—a 
volcanic eruption. They are urging the rapid evacuation of 150,000 
people from an area about 150 miles across. When a catastrophe like 
a volcanic outburst occurs the chief thing which strikes one within 
the danger area is a.sense of utter helplessness. Such a titantic con- 
vulsion makes human battles and even explosions of atomic bombs 
appear like the squabbles of midgets and the spluttering of squibs. 

In the case of giants like Etna, which are constantly groaning and 
grumbling, precautions can be taken, and in fact in such cases scientists 
live on their slopes making observations and, when danger threatens, 
they warn the surrounding countryside. Time after time, however, 
thriving cities have been wiped out almost without any alarm being 
given. Horror is intensified when a volcano long believed extinct 
suddenly breaks out into murderous violence. Such an event wrought 
the destruction of the thriving city of Pompeii, where Roman villas 
had been built on its slopes, and around whose feet were planted 
luxuriant vineyards. So, too, perished the beautiful little city of St. 
Pierre, capital of Martinique in the West Indies. And only nine years 
back Rabaul, one of the loveliest cities of the south-west Pacific 
built almost on the edge of a crater-of a “ sleeping” volcano, was 
wiped ‘out. ; 

Rabaul, which became front-page news during the recent war 
as Japan’s chief naval base in that part of the ocean, stands on the 
lip of an immense saucer-shaped harbour, Blanche Bay, really an 
ancient volcanic crater. Beautiful as the place is, from thé open sea 
there always appeared something sinister and forbidding about the 
vast silent amphitheatre with its steep cliffs and twisted luxuriance of 

' vivid green trees. As the ship moves in it passes two volcanic cones, 
called Mother and Daughter. They squat side by side at the water’s 
edge, and until 1937 the former was considered dead, while only a 

` wisp of smoke came from the latter. Yet seventy years back a terrific 
submarine disturbance hurled up.a burning hot island from the depths 
of the harbour. It was a bad omen and natives always declared, 
<“ Some day Rabaul will be blown sky-high.” The climax came when 
for some time earth tremors occurred at the rate of one every two 
minutes. Launches in the harbour found the sea floor rising beneath 
them. As they reached the shore they heard a terrific roar behind. 
Steam, pumice, rocks and debris were hurled from the very heart of 
the bay. Then Mother and Daughter and a third cone burst in gigantic 
explosions, raining ash and pumice upon the town a mile off, completely 
devastating it. But for two steamers thousands of whites and natives 
would have been killed in the holocaust which swept over the coast. 

Villages were buried. Boulders tore gaps in the hillsides. Great fissures 

opened under the explosions and earthquakes. Waterspouts formed 
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and} rushed inland, tearing great ravines in the sides of the hills, 
uprooting trees and completely devastating plantations. 
en more tragic in its death-roll was the eruption of Mt. Pelée, in 

Martinique, in 1902. Indeed, of the 40,000 inhabitants only one, 
Jos Sautout, lived to tell the tale and he took refuge in a kind of 
conerete cell. The eruption of this sleeping giant was more terrible 
even, than usual because a vast cloud of incandescent dust and ash 
burst downwards from the flanks instead of upwards, instantly destroy- 
ing ithe city that lay at its feet. Six miles from St. Pierre towered 
Mt.|Pelée, which till 1902 was regarded as perfectly harmless. In 
1851 it had given a slight “ cough,” but none was alarmed. Even in 
the | pril of the fatal year a light fall of ash on the city did not cause 
any|undue concern. Even when it thrust a flood of boiling mud 150 
feet thick down a neighbouring valley, taking 50-ton boulders with it, 
local journalists jocosely urged the people to regard the mountain 
“asja nature study.” On the morning of May 8th, the clock on the 
“ ae Militaire ” showed 7.50, and at that moment the volcano 
ripped open. From the rupture a hurricane blast of black, dust-laden, 
supqr-heated gas shot down on the city. A flash of flame parted the 
cloud of doom and St. Pierre was ablaze. Tens of thousands of souls 
werd wiped out in the twinkling of an eye. A shower of rocks rained 
down for a quatrer of an hour, flattening out every building. That 
afternoon the French cruiser Sauchet arrived’ at two o’clock. Not a 
living creature was to be seen in the town, which it was impossible to 
penetrate. It had been turned into a huge crematorium. j 

Cémparable with this was the historic eruption of Vesuvius in 
A.D. 79, which wiped out Herculaneumand Pompeii. Thecountry around 
was densely populated, and the people living on its slopes were lulled 
into ja false sense of security, as it was regarded as an ordinary peak. 
Pompeii, with a population of 30,000, was a favourite resort of the 
leisured classes of Rome. But*just at the commencement of the Christ- 
ian éra the great geographer Strabo drew attention to the probable 
velednte origin of the mountain. His surmise was justified. For six- 
teen| years before the actual outburst the countryside adjacent was 
rocked by terrific earthquakes which wrecked the public buildings 
in the towns. Their inhabitants endeavoured to rebuild them, but 
the shocks increased in violence to culminate on August 24th, when 
the summit of Vesuvius was utterly shattered. Oceans of lava swept 
over|the surroundibg towns and villages, while a rain of fiery hot 
ashes and stones carried destruction even further afield, and the loss 
of life was enormous. The boiling rivers of lava did not actually 
reach Pompeii, but the town was covered with successive layers of 
ashed, cinders and small volcanic stones which completely engulfed it. 
The loss of life at Herculaneum was proportionately greater, for its 
harbour was filled up, and water swept over the descending volcanic 
mass, hardening it to the consistency of rock. In some places this 
coveling is no less than 65 feet deep, although the average is from 18 
to 20) feet. : i 

In|x932 no fewer than 200 miles of the Andes awoke into fiery 
activity, although some of the peaks concerned had long been con- 
sidered extinct. But for the fact that the district affected was sparsely 
populated the loss of life would have been great. Some idea of the 
violence of the outbursts can be judged from the fact that for hours 
cinders fell on Montevideo, some 800 miles from the nearest volcano, 
and pumice dust and ash rained upon Buenos Aires, 600 miles distant. 
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Within the danger centre the dark clouds of erupted matter turned 
day into night and frequent earthquake shocks increased the fears 
of the people. Giant cracks in the earth and awful rumblings terrified 
the superstitious, and the air was almost unbreathable because of 
sulphurous gases. Ash was strewn over two million square kilometres, 
and no less than three thousand tons were deposited upon the Argentine 
capital. 

A faint inkling of the titanic power unloosed during volcanic out- 
bursts can be gained from what happened to Mount Bandaisan, a 
volcano some 100 miles north of Tokyo. Until 1888 this was regarded 
as the most innocent of peaks, rising out of a lonely valley, although 
peasant tales of hot springs coming from the base aroused geologists’ 
suspicions. Professor John Milne, one of the most eminent seismolo- 
gists of last century, was working in Japan, and he decided to investi- 
gate. He climbed to the summit, which was clothed in charming 
vegetation, but he discovered evidence of volcanic activity. Ten years 
later Bandaisan proved his theory by blowing its head off and hurling 
sixteen hundred million cubic yards of rock and earth sky-high. H 
that mass had been reduced to nicely hewn fragments, each about the 
size of a bus, there would have been enough to go five times round the 
earth. To put it another way, if those rocks could have been turned: 
into ships of 15,000 tons each, they would, if floated from end to end, 
have formed a floating .“ bridge ” from London to the Cape. When 
Bandaisan erupted a mighty flood of mud and stone poured down the 
neighbouring valley at the rate of forty-eight miles an hour and within 
twenty minutes had spread itself to a depth of 100 feet over a region 
_ twelve to fifteen miles long and from five to seven miles wide. For 
_miles in every direction villages were wrecked by the air blast, trees“ 

were stripped bare of leaves as by a forest fire, and crops standing in 
the fields -were flattened to the ground like threads for the loom. ` 
` Violent as was this eruption it was almost negligible in fury compared 
with what is regarded as the most titanic of modern times, that of 
Krakatoa in the East Indies.~ It was the most terrible because it was 
a steam-explosion, which is instantly destructive like the cloud of 
incandescent dust and ash that burst from Mt. Pelée. It hurled out 
„five times as much as Bandaisan. Krakatoa on those memorable days 
in 1883, August 26th and 27th, was a poor neglected little island in 
the Strait of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra. Nobody lived there, 
no ships touched, and in the presence of forty-nine towering volcanic 
mountains on Java no scientist bothered with Krakatoa’s 3,000 feet. 
Besides which it was regarded as dead until at the time mentioned it 
almost literally rocked the world. In May the mountain began to 
rouse and stretch itself with roars that could be plainly heard 100 
miles away. Then followed three months of menacing prelude. - One, 
two, three craters opened, and there were white hot chasms below 
the level of the sea sending up to the waves their hissing challenge. 
Then, as if finally to repel the ocean, Krakatoa hurled the whole of 
its northern portion miles high into the air. 
Instead of an island eighteen miles square there wasa huge cavity in the 
ocean floor, which made matters worse, for into this roared the sea. - 
As it rushed into the throat of the agitated volcano it became a boiling 
cauldron, and the water was thrown out again with supernatural 
violence. It was reckoned that if lumped together the rocks erupted 
would have formed a solid tube a mile and a quarter each way, and 
ash was carried seventeen miles high. Ash fellon ships2,600 miles off, and 
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at Achean, North Sumatra, over 1,000. miles off, troops were called 
out because the noise was believed to presage the attack by an enemy. 
Over 2,000 miles away, in Australia, the explosion was reported, and 
two [ships put out from Singapore thinking the noise was from rockets 
fired by a vessel in distress. The dust was carried round the world 
and j|caused glorious sunsets in Britain, and for three years it was ~ 
reckoned to hang about the upper atmosphere. Giant wave movements 
were set up reaching Cape Horn (8,000 miles), and the English Channel - 
(11,000), while nearer the scene an enormous fifty-foot tidal wave 
cleared everything in its path. Loss of life was put at 50,000. 
D. ENGLAND. 





MORALS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE words of Sir Stafford Cripps which I am about to quote, 
first spoken at Cardiff and reported in The Times of June 1946, 
are amazing partly because of the contrast between the first two 
-sentences and the last, but still more for the very real truth conveyed, 
almost, as it seems, unconsciously, in the matter of dramatic irony.. 
“ Tt was Vital that we should have a government in sympathy with the 
new left-wing governments of Europe. Was there not a danger that a 
Tory government would try to reimpose the reactionary governments 
which would endanger the whole reconstruction of Europe ? ” So far, 
it will be noticed, Sir Stafford follows the normal pattern of socialist 
apologetics, the attitude towards foreign policy laid down by the party 
line. | Then comes the sudden flash of truth, the revelation, perhaps, of 
some deeper insight into the essence of things than politicians are 
usually credited with. “ What we in this country, and throughout the 
world, were suffering from to-day more than anything else was a lack 
of moral purpose behind our politics.” Did Sir Stafford mean it? Let 
us hope so, though the clap-trap which precedes it naturally makes one 
wonder. : Was it simply a conventional phrase, a bid for the support of 
the [non-conformist conscience? But these are vain speculations. 
Whatever their truth, the fact remains that Sir Stafford enunciated 
something which has needed saying for a long time, and it is of com- 
paratively little moment whether he meant it, or, supposing that he did, 
whether he would apply it in the same way as other, less prominent 
political commentators. 

Certainty the rapid decline in moral standards where the judgment of 
foreign politics is concerned is hardly in dispute. Since the beginning of 
the war they have gone down with ever increasing momentum. It 
comes as rather a shock to cast one’s mind back to 1939, when England 
entered the war fresh from twenty years in which idealism, even if it 
was joften muddle-headed and sometimes disastrous in practical 
SppuraHon: had guided public opinion in its view of foreign affairs. 
Here, for example, is a particularly poignant extract from a speech 
made by Lord Halifax in the House of Lords on December 5th, 1939, 
after/Soviet garrisons had been imposed upon the Baltic States : 

`“ We have tried to improve our relations with Russia, but in doing 
so we had always maintained the position that the rights of third parties 
must|remain intact and be unaffected by our negotiations. Events have 
shown that the judgment and instinct of His Majesty’s Government in 
refusing agreement with the Soviet government on the terms of 

S covering cases of indirect aggression in the Baltic States were 
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right. For it is now plain that these formulæ might have been the cloak 
of ulterior designs. I have little doubt that the people of this country 
would prefer to face difficulties and embarrassment rather than feel 


- that we had compromised the honour of this country and the Common- 


wealth on such issues.’ 

Nothing very catastrophic, judging by later standards, had happened 
to the Baltic States when these words were spoken. They had been 
forced to cede military bases to the Soviet Union, but otherwise their 
independence was intact. Their governménts, however, restricted in 
their foreign relations, could yet maintain at home the norms of 
civilised states. Since then the Baltic States have been totally occupied, 
in defiance of the most solemn promises, by the Soviets, their popula- 
tions have been depleted by large-scale deportations, they have been 
devastated by the passage of armies, German and Russian, and the 
ravages of guerilla bands have only added to the prevailing chaos. Yet 
in 1939 a British statesman could express satisfaction that alliance 
with Russia had not been bought at too great a price. To-day the 

“ rights of third parties ” are very little considered. No one protests at 
the condition of the Baltic-States. They are forgotten for the sake of 
convenience, lest Anglo-Soviet relations be disturbed by questions of 
mere principle. 

The “ realists ” argue that nothing can be done about it anyway and 
that consequently it is pointless to raise the matter at all. And are not 
frontiers,of little account in a peace settlement, as Mr. Carr himself has 
stated? To the crypto-realists of the Left, various arguments in 
extenuation of Russia, any one of which would be dismissed as a device 
of imperialism if another state were in question, are apparently cogent. 
The Baltic States formerly belonged to Russia (the Russia of the 
Tsars, of course, but the distinction between Tsarist and Soviet Russia 
is becoming blurred), they were too small to survive, and soon. Crypto- 
idealists of the Left have always been prepared to argue thus in defence 
of Russia, but they have always been in a minority, even on the Left. 
What is so disturbing to-day is that many others are prepared to follow 
the same line of reasoning. g 

What is the explanation? Undoubtedly in a war for survival it is 
easy to discard as luxuries the principles which were taken for granted 
in more peaceful times. Or rather it is easy to discard the principles in 
practice, while retaining them in theory. The Atlantic Charter has 
never been abrogated, though it is less prominent to-day than it was 


. two or three years ago, and even if it is now officially only “a guide ” 


and not a’ binding contract, there are few so rash as to deny their 
belief in its articles. The fact is, when the question is examined closely, 
that the decline in moral standards was imperceptible in the first two 
years of the war. Everyone recalls the indignation felt almost univer- 
sally in England and America over the attack on Finland. During the 
Battle of Britain there were none found ready to debase our finest hour 
by abandoning the principles underlying the declaration of war on 
Germany. Since 1939, no doubt, we have been surfeited with horrors. 
We have seen too many states overrun and enslaved to be able wholly. 
to recapture the feelings which animated us at the beginning of the war. 

Repetition has inevitably blunted them, and perhaps in a sense it is as 
well that this should be so. If the world we live in is indeed to be 
surfeited with horrors, it is best to be conditioned at least sufficiently 
to make them tolerable. But this is a very different thing to the con- 
donation of evil, either implied or expressed, which is so common to-day. 
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The habit of finding. excuses for embarrassing allies began when 
Russia was precipitated into war by Hitler’s invasion. Mr. Churchill 
then) announced that we were ready to support anyone who was 
fighting our common enemy. This simple statement was in itself 
justifiable and even admirable, and it was acclaimed as such at the time. 
But |ultimately it led to an insidious frame of mind wherein any 
criticisms ‘of our new ally seemed.almost tantamount to treason. 
Certainly any politician’ so foolish as to say that, while we admired the 
fighting prowess of the Red Army, we had no desire to imitate the 
inteynal régime of the U.S.S.R. would have been violently assaulted as 
a singer prepared to break up the alliance upon which the future of 
the free world depended. Indeed, there was a case, and a strong case, 
to be made out in favour of silence upon such controversial issues at so 
critical a moment. But inevitably the admirers of Socialism did not 
ree To them this was a golden opportunity. It was easy to say 





that| the success of the Red Army was due to the socialist structure of 
the U.S.S.R. It was said frequently, and it was difficult to reply without 
being put into a false position. The arguments were there right enough ; 
it was simple to reply that the socialist organisation of Germany was 
alsojthe secret of Germany’s military efficiency, but that all were agreed 
* that|this was no reason for imitating its régime. It was only too obvious, 
on spear that the ultimate test of a society is not its ability to 
wage war : certainly no socialists, nearly all of whom were infected with 
pacifism before the war, could in conscience defend such a statement. 
Butlin the circumstances the argument went by default, and the habit 
of condoning evils which nearly everyone would previously have 
condemned proved difficult to shed. 
E was not only in public opinion, but also, as was only to be expected, 
in official policy, that the decline in moral standards are apparent. The 
pepe of aiding all who were fighting Hitler was on the whole fairly 
equitably applied, though there was an extraordinary outcry when 
Admiral Darlan was included in the ranks of those concerned. But when 
it came to dealing with the various resistance movements on the 
Continent, it was clear that the whole position was misunderstood. The 
type of this problem will probably always be Jugoslavia. Here were 
two|resistance movements, one deriving from the legitimate govern- 
ment, of which its leader, General Mihailovitch, was a member as 
Minister for War, and the other a Communist-controlled organisation 
headed by “ Tito,” a pseudonym which is believed to have cloaked the 
identity of at least three people, the last of whom was the Croat named 
- Josip Broz, a Moscow-trained revolutionary and a recruiting officer in 
the [Spanish Civil War for the International Brigades. At first the 
British Government favoured Mihailovitch. It was, indeed, owing 
largely to British instigation that he was made Minister for War. But 
after the disastrous Teheran Conference, when Russia for the first time 
imposed the celebrated veto by objectiig to an Anglo-American 
landing in the Balkans, the partisans of Tito came into ever greater 
prominence, gaining great publicity owing to their control of the 
“Free Jugoslav Radio,” which was, however, not in Jugoslavia at all 
but in Tiflis, hundreds of milesaway. The exploits of the partisans were 
embroidered and exaggerated out of all proportion to their real value, 
but it is probably not this alone which influenced the British Govern- 
ment in its decision to transfer its support to Tito so much as the 
comparative passivity of General Mihailovitch. 
si it justifiable to renounce the representative of the legitimate 
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government in favour of a Communist because the latter’s forces were 
more active? The “realists ” will undoubtedly reply that it was: 
Tito was ultimately victorious ; Mihailovitch was captured.and tried 
as a “war criminal.” But the question is not quite so simple. Mihailo- 
vitch was a patriot ; he felt responsible for the future of his people, and 
he therefore refrained from acts of sabotage which would inflict com- 

` paratively trifling loss upon the.enemy but untold misery upon the 
population, upon whom the most vicious and ruthless reprisals were 
inflicted. If, every time a train is derailed, whole villages are destroyed, 
any real patriot will hesitate before bringing down vengeance on the 
heads of his innocent countrymen. Therefore he bided his time and 
husbanded his forces in expectation of the allies’ arrival, which would 
have been the signal for a general rising. But Tito felt no responsibility ` 
for the future of Jugoslavia. He was a cosmopolitan, and to him the 
additional sufferings of the population meant nothing. All that mattered 
was to seize power and to gain support abroad. If he fought, all the 
disaffected elements in the country—the landless peasants, the dis- 
possessed, the homeless—would rally to him, and military prowess, 
however little basis it had in fact, if suitably adcrned in words, would 
bring him help, in arms and supplies, from the west. 

The full results of assisting the Communists into power in Jugoslavia i 
have never been admitted, save in a perhaps apocryphal interview given 
by Mr. Churchill to a Belgian paper. -Mr. Eden (then Foreign Secretary) 
in the House of Commons on May 31st, 1945, refused to “ accept the 
implication that the assistance rendered by us to the National Libera- 
tion Movement in Jugoslavia in the struggle against Germany makes 
the British Government responsible for the internal administration of 
the Jugoslav State.” But the fact remains that without the support of 
the British Government Tito would never have achieved power, and it 
is no consolation to those Jugoslavs who have been “ purged ” and 
persecuted by Tito to assume that the internal administration of Jugo- 
slavia “ must remain the responsibility of the Jugoslav government.” 
‘The British Government has, in fact, brought about a revolution in 
Jugoslavia, and it cannot therefore absolve itself of responsibility by 
invoking arguments which might apply to a legitimate government. ' 

_ Be this as it may, the example of Greëce is fresh in every memory to 
show the sort of results achieved by supporting cosmopolitan revolu- 
tionaries against the real government. It has since been admitted that 
most of the arms supplied so lavishly to E.L.A.S. were not used at all, 
or were used against fellow Greeks or almost anyone except the Germans. 
Thus Mr. Churchill said on January 18th, 1945: “ I have been told I 
made,.a mistake in underrating the strength of the Communist-directed 
E.L.A.S. I must admit I judged them on their fighting against the 
Germans.” Nor were the British authorities without warning about 

- what was really happening. As early as November 1943 M. Jean 
Politis, who had escaped from Greece in October, complained of the 
inadequate understanding that had been established between respon- 
sible authorities in the Middle East and guerilla bands within the 
country, which had led to misplaced encouragement of extreme Left 
elements which were not representative of the-country as a whole. It - 
was also known that the Germans had been able to recruit extensively 
for their Security Battalions in Greece_as a result of the depredations 
of E.L.A.S. bands, which terrorised the peasantry. When attacked for 
his intervention in Greece’s internal affairs, Mr. Churchill took full 
responsibility for it, stating that it was necessary “ to prevent a hideous 
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massacre in the centre of Athens.” He might have added that our 


_- assistance to Greece in 1941 showed that purely military considerations 


were not always the over-riding factors, of a situation. “ The Govern- 
ment} having regard to the sacrifices they made at the time of the 
German invasion of Greéce, agreed that we should see what we could do 
to give this unfortunate people a fair chance of extricating themselves 
from their misery and starting on 4 clear'road again.” In other words, 
Mr. Churchill recognised Britain’s BespoustDunty: to Greece, which Mr. 
Eden|denied to Jugoslavia. 

To}put the position briefly: the immediate gains of the policy of 
favouring anyone prepared to fight Hitler, irrespective of other con- 

siderations, were highly dubious; the ultimate consequences of so doing 

i isastrous. In spite of all the support he has received in the past 
from the British government, Tito is to-day actively hostile, and when 
the forces of E. L. A.S. were being routed, Tito’s radio accused the British 
Army, of being “ fascist ” and “ reactionary,” and poured upon it the 
abuse previously reserved for the Germans. A further eye-opener was 
provided by the Trieste affair, which showed clearly that Tito was not 
prepatred to keep his pledged word.. This led Field Marshal Alexander 
to describe his action as “ all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Japan.” It is difficult not to agree that “it is to prevent such actions 
that we have been fighting this war,” but unfortunately in the case of 
Tito, [the perpetrators of such actions had been fostered by the British 
authorities. The indictment of General Mihailovitch is another indica- 
tion of this anti-British tendency. ~ 

In short, having cast aside the principle of legitimacy in favour of 
military opportunism, we have succeeded in installing in power all over 
Eastern Europe governments openly hostile to us. At the same time 
the population of this area; oppressed as it is only too often by an alien 
minority, no longer has the same confidence in the pledged word of the 










promised at Yalta and Potsdam are as far off-as ever. The Lublin 
ittee, transmogrified into a “ Provisional Government,” has 
no gratitude to the Western Powers for their recognition. Why 
it, when it owes everything to the U.S.S.R.? Nor can it be © 


with the contempt it deserves. The only result of supporting Tito and 
Bierut against our acknowledged friends has been a great loss of moral 
authority all over Europe. Confidence and good-will have been squan- 
dered| with no appreciable advantage gained to offset them. Since 
Potsdam, Mr. Bevin has been at the Foreign Office, and British policy 
has taken a firmer, if still erratic, line. But so many irrevocable decisions 
have been taken, so much ground surrendered, somany alliesabandoned, 
that it will need great skill and firmness if Britain is to play her full part, 
political and moral, in the recovery of Europe. 

: : 5 R. ARNOLD JONES. 


SWITZERLAND AND EUROPE. 


“ YT is wonderful here—my interests centre round the shops and my 
[osspand’s round the wine.” Thus writes a neighbour of ours on 

a picture postcard from a holiday in Switzerland. How under- 
standable.after seven years of seclusion ! How wonderful, indeed, ‘are 
these colourful and brilliant towns, these mountains and these lakes ! 
How balanced are the people, how European is the atmosphere ! . 
Occasionally an apology crops up in the course of a conversation in one 
of those old restaurants of the Ziirich Guilds, an apology for not 
having been “ through it all,” an apology even for the cleanliness of 
the towns and the peaceful beauty of the villages. ‘‘ White city !” 
was the first remark of our little boy who was born when bombs fell 
near-by in London, and.who had never seen “ Europe.” The Swiss are 
proud and shy about the comfort of their homes, because they are not 
sure whether theirs is the style of today, of yesterday, or of tomorrow. 


It is not the purpose of these short observations to enter into a . 


discussion of this national and personal aspect of the European problem 
as seen from Switzerland, nor is there space for a description of the 
European scene as it appears:there. It is a somewhat different picture 
than-the one which Great Britain has, looking across the Channel. For 
apart from France there are Germany, Italy and Austria bordering on` 
Switzerland. Many Swiss cross daily into these countries becausé they 
work there. So there is something more than a grand-stand view of 
Europe to be obtained in Switzerland. -There is the urgency of a 
common life and of a common fate about the fortunes of Europe in spite 
of the fact that the Swiss have escaped the more immediate horrors 
of war. It is sincerely pictured in Bretscher’s lively leading articles 
collected in the volume “ 1933-1944.” But there is one aspect of which 
it is possible to partake even if one does not live in Switzerland— 
European thought. An abundance of books, periodicals and newspapers 
fill the book-shops. Thousands of new publications appear annually. 
Of late there have been, in addition, a number of conferences, lecture 
courses, and lectures by representative thinkers from: all European 
countries. In the written as well as the spoken word has appeared the 
outline and the reality of the European spirit as it exists to-day. In 
no country has this radiant picture of the living European spirit come 
to life so completely ; for no other country has gathered what is best 
in Europe with such painstaking care and without reference to propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda, enmities and prejudice as they appear 
as part of any war, particularly a total war. 

This particular European task of Switzerland has been undertaken, 
not by any political or academic directorate, but by the readers and 
publishers who in conjunction have gone on collecting what is best in 
European literature and thought irrespective of the blind and brutal 
divisions of war and ideologies. Works of the few great writers, 
historians, philosophers who led a precarious existence in Germany and 
Italy during the war were published in Switzerland. We find a whole 
series of studies from all countries dealing with the relationship of man 
and society (Mensch und Gesellschaft, edited by Konrad Farner, . 
A. Francke Verlag, Bern). The first volume is the great critical study 
of Benedetto Croce, Die Geschichte als Gedanke und als Tat, where he 
expounds his philosophy of history, which appears to be the culmina- 
tion of historicism beyond which it will not be able to go without 
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g complete relativism. Much less profound yet inspiring in its 
t denunciation of the power-state is Guglielmo, Ferréro, the 





plaining the terforisiie aspects of modern history ‘and reducing the 
problem largely to psychological origins. Fear, in his opinion, is the 
driving force of power and of the terroristic state. Swiss scholars who 
have contributed to this series are Fritz Lieb, with a thorough and 
deeply understanding study Russland unterwegs, showing the inter- 
connection between Christianity and Communism as it appears in 
Russian thought, and, in the economic field, Alfred Amonn’s study of 
the gyeat Genevan economist Sismondi. _ 

Tha same series has now accepted Alfred Weber's work on society 
and faith written in the seclusion of a Heidelberg study during the 
past ten years. German thought altogether is well represented by the 
latest|works of Meinecke, Jaspers, and—if he may be called a German 
after jtaking root in Switzerland—Wilhelm Röpke. The latter, now 
Professor at Geneva, has become prominent in Switzerland, less 
because of his analysis of the German situation than by his impressive 
series| of essays dealing with the structure of contemporary economics 
and ociety. There we find the liberal approach firmly based on a 
istic attitude to life, and it is not a mere chance that the most 
influential of this series bears the title Civitas Humana. While Jaspers 
tries to find the cause of the totalitarian evil in Germany through a 
severe self-criticism on philosophical lines, while Meinecke outlihes in 
a grandiose manner the historical and psychological deviations which 
have|carried Germany into chaos, Röpke has the liberal state, and 
above all liberal economy, firmly in mind, denouncing the “ Leviathan ” 
of the modern power-state and calling for repentance of the economists 
and sociologists (Internationale Ordnung). 

Altogether there has been a flood of books and articles dealing with the 
an problem ” from all aspects, clearly ‘because the Swiss have 
realised for a long time that not only their own fate but that of 
Europe is decided by the fate of Germany. If Germany remains 
chaotic, the whole of Europe is bound to follow more or less slowly 
into the abyss. Therefore much thought has gohe into’ the making of 
such}books as Ernst von Schenck’s-Europa vor der deutschen Frage, 
Ernst Ferger’s Deutsche Jugend, Ein schweizerisches Wort an die Jugend 
Deutschlands und Osterreichs. These studies are important in so far as 
they}not only show various possibilities of reform in Germany, but, 
what is even more éssential, the existence of European standards in the 
thought of the writers themselves. Many such studies „have suffered 






an authors of to-day, ae poets like Wiechert, have lately 
in their writings. - 


it is that type of literature which doe not even attempt to analyse 
the Z but enlarges on the permanent and lofty thought, such as 


/ 
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Professor Fritz Strich does in his Goethe ‘a die Weltliteratur. An 
equally penetrating although less balanced study is Erich Brock’s 
analysis of the work of Ernst Jiinger, the contemporary writer and poet 
(Das Weltbild Ernst Jüngers). In all categories there is an amazing ~ 
wealth of publications and republications of works originally produced ` 
in Leipzig and other German book centres. Since these cities were 
destroyed and paper-production kept on a starvation level, the pub- 
lishers in Switzerland began printing the standard works of world 
literature and of German literature. Atlantis Verlag and others have 
pushed ahead with their classics. Even important standard works of 
political thought, such as Guiccardini’s Ricordi; have been printed. 

Historians have not been diverted by the terrible spectacle of our 
time from their original task, and Werner Naf started a History of 
Europe under the title Die Epochen der Neweren Geschichte. In the first . 
volume he shows the rise of the European states after the disintegration 
ofthe Roman Empire. With a discerning eye he observes the trends 
of power as we see it at work in our own life in the Western, the Central 
European, and the Eastern European nations. The Mediterranean 
scene appears in its European importance from the earliest days. The 
historians of Switzerland have developed the Schweizer Beiträge zur 
Allgemeinen Geschichte into a formidable collection of studies which 
appear.at regular intervals. . 

The theory of the state which is of Such tremendous importance in 
our period of transition is less well represented. Professor Nawiasky’s 
Staatslehve is still a solitary textbook, apart from Ropke’s writings. 
But the more important is his effort to give a survey of the present 
position of political theory. The student will find it much easier when 
he enters thé field of psychology. There are not only the works of 
Jung, but lesser known although not less important contributions 
such as Ludwig Binswanger’s Grundformen und Erkenninis Mensch-_ 
lichen Daseins, an attempt to survey the whole field of psychology from 
ancient times. Taking these lively and vital scholarly activities together, 
there appears a picture of contemporary European thought impressive 
in its diversity but inconclusive in style and direction. If we add to 
those examples which we have mentioned the wide range of literature 
translated from the Efglish we begin te see something of the greatness 
as well as of the dilemma of Europe. But we also see how very much 
alive are the thinkers, scholars and writers. There is only hope of a 
solution by strengthening the existing thought and endeavour, not by 
a brutal black-out of those sections which do not fit into the picture of 
this or that autocracy which happens to be in power. The importance 
of the European scene as it appears in Switzerland to-day is that it is so 
- wide in its range and so universal in its application. 

W. W. ScwHurtz. 


THE HAZEL AND ASH IN FOLK-LORE. 


N-these days of advancing educational facilities it is strange to 

discover that superstition still- lingers in the remoter parts of the 

British Isles. When recently staying in Cornwall I came across an 
instance of the practice of a charm by a woman of some education and ` 
a good deal of intelligence. When out with my child, her cocker spaniel 
was stung (so the little girl alleged) by an adder. The child who wit- 
nessed the incident assured me that she recognised the V on its head, 
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but I myself did not see the snake. On returning home, she showed our 
landlady, the owner of the dog, its swollen face. The woman immediately 
- applied treatment, of what kind I was later to ascertain. When telling 
me of the incident, the child assured me that the dog had completely 
recovered, because the landlady “ knew what to do.” Later in the day, 
the dok apparently being in normal health, I noticed a plait of hazel 
twigs twisted into its collar, and on enquiring after the animal from its 
owner,|and the nature of so speedy a cure, I was assured that she had 
been told by an old fisherman of a remedy that never failed, namely, a 
plait or twist of young, freshly gathered hazel twigs, laid on, or so as 
to tough the wound. The twigs being bent, not broken, the likelihood 
of exuding sap is excluded. At first I wondered if hazel possessed any 
medicinal properties, but on consideration, and the assurance of a 
_ scienti c friend that by no possibility could the animal have been in 
reality |“ cured ” by such treatment, I decided that I had come across 
a charm, the implications and significance of which in folk-lore might 
be of f r-reaching interest. 

Much information can be found relating to the subject of the hazel 
in folk-lore. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, gives the following 
account of the witch elm or witch hazel as a charm to cure a Sheep 
paraly: ed as the result.of “ a mouse having crept over its back.” The 
gentleman who supplied the information, on May gth, 1806, describes 
the incident of the cure as follows : “ The owner of the sheep despatched 
his people here and there in quest of a field-mouse, and having procured - 
one, hg told me that he should carry it to a particular tree at some 
distance, and, enclosing it within a hollow in the trunk, leave it there 
to perish. He further informed me that he should bring back some of 
- the brahches of the tree with him, for the purpose of their being drawn 
now and then across the sheep’s back ; and concluded by assuring me 
that t bhould soon be convinced of the efficacy of that process, for 
that, as soon as the poor devoted mouse had yielded up his life a prey 
to famine, the sheep would be restored to its former strength and 
vigour.}. . . The tree, I find, is the sort called witch elm or witch hazel.” 

Here} is an instance’ of two differing charms combining to produce 
a cure 

Mr. à. Courtney, in his Corwish Feasts and Folk- lore, quotes the 
following as a charm for making snakes destroy thems by twisting 
themselves up to nothing: 


Underneath this “ haselen mot ”* 

There’s a braggaty worm, with a speckled throat. 
Now ! nine double hath het 

From eight double to seven double, etc. 


From two double, to one double, 
Now ! No double hath he. 5 


Edward Lhuyd, of the Ashmolean, travelled in Cornwall in 1700. In 
his notdbook, now in the Bodleian, he records the following version of 
a well-known charm: ‘ For ye stinging of a long creple, i.e. a snake, 
or any jvenomous worm : 


Braggs, braggs under ye halse he lay ` 
(a halson stick, i.e. a hazzle), 

where he lay, he lay full nine 

fold, from nine fold to eight 

fold, from eight fold to seven 


* Root of a hazel tree. f Spotted. }{ Double—a ring. 
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fold, from seven fold to six 
fold, from six fold to five 
fold, from five fold to four 
fold, from four fold to three : ‘ 
fold, from three fold to two 
fold, from two fold to one 
fold, from one fold to never 
a fold, out with ye spear and away 
with ye pain. In ye name of 
= ye Father, ye Son and ye Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


“You must strike your hand upon ye place, saying ye same words 
three times. Probatum est per Agnetam ffrost, out of an old acct 
-book of one Mr. —. Cole, now in ye hands of Mr. Shute of Lawhitton.’’* 

In Popular Romances of the West of England, published in 1881, Hunt 
quotes from Richard Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, of 1602. He tells us 
that “ the country people-retain a conceit, that the snakes, by their 
breathing upon a hazel-wand, doth make a stone ring of blue colour, in 
which thus appeareth the yellow figure of a snake, and that beasts 
which are stung, being given to drink of the water wherein this stone 
hath bene soaked, will there through recover.” 

The stone frequently appears in folk-lore in connection with snakes, 
In Scotland glass amulets were made, called “ adder stanes,” probably 
as a protection against snake bite, for which purpose also it is possible 
that the Druids wore some magic amulet. Fraser tells us that the Greeks 
believed in a stone that cured snake bite and was called the snake-. 
stone: 

It will be TE TE, that the divining or dowsing rod is usually of 
hazel. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1751, we read that “ so early 
as Agricola the divining rod was much in request, and has obtained 
great credit for its discoveries where to dig for metal and springs of 
water.” The writer adds that hazel and willow rods, he ‘““has found by 
experience, will actually answer with all persons in a good state of 
health—the hazel, willow and elm are all attracted by springs of water. 
The best rods are from a hazel or nut tree.” 

Another writer, quoted by Brand, mentions that ina supplement to 
the Athenian Oracle it is cited that “the experimcnt of a hazel’s 
tendency to a vein of lead is limited to St. John Baptist’s Eve, and that 

_with a hazel of the same year’s growth miners used the divining rod 
made of the forked twig of a hazel, or apple tree, of twelve months’ 
growth. They held the twig in both hands ‘ walking across the land 
in a pecular way,’ until the twig bent, which was taken as an indication 
of the locality of a lode... The vulgar notion, still prevalent in the 
North of England, of the hazel’s tendency to a vein of lead ore, seam, 
or stratum of coal, etc., seems to be a vestige of this rod divination.” 

There is little doubt that, in popular superstition, the ash and the 
hazel are closely connected, and are of almost equal efficacy for the 
cure or removal of ills and ‘ailments. 

‘Mrs. Bray, the Devonian writer of 1831, in Deacon the Tavey and 
the Tamar, quotes an old Devon farmer as believing that an animal 
bitten by an adder “ may be cured by having a kind of collar woven 
of ash twigs (italics mine) suspended round the neck.” This is merely 
another version of the Cornish superstition. She also instances a charm 
connected with adders and the ash ; that an adder is rendered harmless 

* I am indebted to Miss Barbara Spooner for this information. 
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‘by haying a circle drawn round it with an ash stick. Mrs. Bray gives a 

relevant quotation from the Taliesman: “ Were I to compose the 

- strain! were I to sing, magic spells would spring, like those produced 
by the circle and wand of Twych Trwyth.” 

Mrs! Bray (and others) are apt to be over-confident in attributing 
much local folk-lore and many superstitions to Druidical practice of 
which ttoo little is known to rely on its authenticity. But:whoever the 
Druids may have been, and whatever their cult, it seems highly probable 
that, im regard at least to the cult of the snake, the wand and the circle, 
we are| touching, if only the fringe, of one of the most ancient of all 
branches of folk-lore. It may well be that, call them what we will, many 
of our superstitions are derived from some ancient cult in Britain, the 
beliefs of which are of universal application, significance and practice. 

‘Mrs. | Bray suggests that the virgula divinatia or divining rod is 
perhaps related to the caduceus of Mercury, and the rod, a symbol of 
the power of magicians by which Moses turned the rods of the Sorcerers 
into serpents, and his rod, so transformed, swallowed them up. 

It may well be that in the circlet of hazel twigs and the ash twig rod 
we touch a belief of very great antiquity, whatever its true origin ; the 
circle or caduceus of the Greeks, symbol of spiritual or mental, the 
Jewish irod or sceptre, of temporal power. 

ee connected with the ash seem more common than those 
of the hazel. Brand quotes a popular belief that “ if a tree of any kind 
is sland weak, rickety or ruptured children drawn through it, and 
afterwards the tree is bound together, so as to make it unite; as the 
tree heals and grows together, so will the child acquire strength.” Sir 
John Cullum, who witnessed that operation, describes the tree “ as a 
young ash.” a 

The ash was also used as a love-philtre, as is shown in the following 
lines : 


ae = as 


aa 


ou ee 


Even ash, even ash, I pluck thee, 

This night my own true love to see ; 

Neither in his rick nor in his rare 

But in the clothes he does every day wear. 

The ash twig is placed at night under the girl’s pillow, and the future 
husband} of course, makes his appearance in her dreams. 

Another belief connected with the ash, though not confined to it, is 
that luck is brought by plucking a leaf from a branch on which the 
leaflets are equal in number : i 

Even ash, even ash, thee do I pluck, 
Hoping thus to meet good luck, 

If no luck I get from thee, 

I shall wish I’d left thee on the tree. 

In considering the superstitions usually quoted as belonging to a 
past generation, it would be of great interest to discover, as I was 
fortunate|enough to do this spring, some that are still practised with 
complete faith in their efficacy. 

Mrs. J. B. CLARK. 


“ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


UST before the outbreak of the second World War, the estimated 
Jra citrus crop was 190,000,000 cases of oranges, 30,000,000 cases 

of grapefruit, and 20,000,000 cases of lemons, enough fruit to load 
some two million motor lorries. A considerable quantity, and it must be 
admitted that if all the liquid were squeezed therefrom the result would 
be a considerable pond of juice. But that is a most unromantic way of 
thinking of the fruits of gold. It takes a good deal of imagination to 
find romance in figures that exceed a million—they become incompre- 
hensible rather than alluring—and, at the other extreme, it might be 
difficult to suggest something with less ramance about it than a sorry 
single orange, killed and squashed. Yet,there is romance in the story 
of the orange and of its relatives, the citron, lemon, lime, and grapefruit. 
It is a story that begins in the very long ago, that at times reads like a 
fairy tale, that has inspired painters and poets, and that pieces itself 
.together through the ages in an atmosphere filled with the fragrance of 
the loveliest blossom in the world. 

If the question were asked, “ Which Giny the original home of 
the orange tree ? ” the answer might not be easy to find. It might be 
argued that since America and Spain produce the greatest quantities of 
citrus fruits to-day, one or other is likely to have produced the first 

. orange tree. But neither can claim that honour. Indeed, the claim of 
each is, relatively speaking, poor, because citrus trees were not known 
in America until after Columbus took them there, and- they were not 
grown in Spain before, at the very earliest, about the fifth century A.D. 
No, the home of the orange is a home that'is very much older than that. 
Some Mediterranean country, perhaps? No! India? No! Then... 
then perhaps China? Yes, China indeed, and there are written records of 
citrus fruits in the ancient Book of History believed to have been edited 
by Confucius himself. In many ways information contained in written ~ 
records is valuable, but to a student of history records in writing leave 
much to be desired. It happens frequently, for instance, that although 
something new becomes common table talk, nobody thinks of writing 
about it in a manner that will be fully understood by someone reading 
of it after a lapse of some hundreds of years. So with citrus fruits. They 
are mentioned time and again by writers through the ages, but the 
references are more often fleeting than sufficieritly complete to be of 
value to the historian. And, in any case, the history of citrus fruit goes 
back into such a misty past- that written information concerning its ' 
origins is now completely lacking. How, then, to find the true home of 
citrus trees? Modern science steps forward with two suggestions. 
Firstly, look for the country with the greatest number of old-fashioned 
varieties. Secondly, find the country with the greatest concentration 
of parasites of the species. The results of investigations along these 
lines point to China as the original home of the orange and citron, to 
India or China as the home of the lemon, and to the Malay archipelago 
as the home of the lime and, grapefruit. 

It is likely that the orange and the citron grew wild in ancient China, 
and that the cunning of Chinese horticulturists succeeded in taming ` 
- them at a date remote in the history of the civilised world. Chinese art 
contains numerous representations of citrus fruits, and their usefulness ` 
and their fragrance were well known. Chinese ladies loved to play with 
the little oranges. that gave their hands such a delicate perfume, and a 
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ger perfume was distilled from the flowers ; oranges were used as 
an ingrediént of incense and for flavouring vegetables, and the dried 
peel was looked upon as a medicine with powers equal to dealing suc- 
cessflly with illnesses as different as fish-poisoning and cancer of the 
breast. The ancient Chinese knew a lot about oranges, and loved them, 
and their methods of caring for the trees and of handling the fruit were, 
even by modern standards, sound. It seems probable that the Chinese 
began to export citrus fruit before the beginning of the Christian era. 
But perhaps that word export ought to have been surrounded by 
inverted commas, because such comings and goings by sea as there 
were in those far-off days were limited to short in-shore journeys in 
small boats carried by favourable currents. At all events, citrus fruits 
were taken to sea by the Chinese, and it is almost certain that from 
China| they reached Japan at a time more remote than the earliest 
written records, which only date from the eighth century A.D. From 
China, too, citrus fruits were probably carried to Indo-China, but it is 
not absolutely certain that citrus trees are not indigenous in that 
country. . 
Lemons and limes are believed to be of Indian origin, and the roots 
of th trees stretch back into antiquity. Oranges probably came to 
India from China. The Malay peninsula has the interesting citrus 
mixture of oranges of Chinese origin and citrons, lemons and limes 
from India. But wherever the origin of the fruits, it is certain that the 
` fortunate peoples who came in contact with them very soon discovered 
how useful they could be. They were used for making paints and oint- 
ments and lotions, for washing clothes, for cleaning metal, and in 
Macassar the roots of lemon trees were found to make ideal kris 
handles, A sixteenth-century report by Italian sailors contains a 
sidelight on a little known type of gourmet—the cannibal gourmet. 
These sailors reported having encountered cannibals in, the Moluccas 
who atej only the human heart; they are it raw, but—wise people— 
they liked it seasoned with the juice of oranges and lemons. The spread 
of citrus|trees and fruit from the Far East to the Classical East followed 
erratic commercial and military expeditions, and by the time Western 
Asia had been conquered by Alexander the Great, citrus trees had 
become acclimatised in the Eastern Mediterranean world, The first 
citrus fruit to reach the Mediterranean area was the citron, and it 
rapidly became a well-known and important fruit. Part of this popu- 
larity of the citron has an interesting origin in the fact that in the year 
136 B.C. it was made an essential constituent of the Jewish Feast of the 
Tabernacles. This is an annual feast, and the demand for citrons (that 
must be of perfect quality) gave a great impetus to the cultivation of 
the tree |that was carried rapidly through the Levant to Northern 
Africa, to Italy, and to Greece. - 
But the citron was also popular because of miraculous medicinal and 
utilitarian qualities that are praised by numerous classical authors. 
. The citron was an appetiser, a stomach tonic, an ingredient of cough 
mixtures, an antidote to deadly poisons ; the fragrance of the flowers 
relieved asthma; crushed seeds were laxative; it was good for a 
woman tojsmell a citron before her confinement; the fruit and leaves 
placed among clothes would keep moths at bay. And, somewhat 
naturally, ja fruit with such astonishing properties gave rise to super- 
stitions—in pregnancy a woman must bite a citron for the child'to be a 
boy ; among Jews, it was lucky to dream of the citron tree, and the 
fruit became as popular a Jewish motif as the ram’s horn or the seven- 
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branched candlestick. It is likely that citron trees flourished in 
-Palestine at the time of Christ, with the industry probably centred at 
Jaffa, and it is certain that by the end of the second century A.D. the 
fruit was common and cheap in Palestine, Egypt and the Mediterranean 
countries west of Egypt. The excavation at Pompeii of a picture showing 
a dancing girl holding a citron-tree branch in one hand indicates that 
the tree was known in Italy at the time of the disastrous eruption of 
Vestivius, and it suggests that not only was it established in that 
country, but also that Italian gardeners had succeeded in persuading it 
to bear fruit. 

Several writers have maintained that oranges and lemons were not 
known to the Mediterranean world until the tenth century A.D., but 
mosaics and frescoes indicate quite~definitely that these fruits were 
known in Italy in the first century A.D., and that the orange tree, 
besides the citron, was grown in that country—although at that time 
it probably bore neither fruit nor flowers. Between the end of the first 
century and the beginning of the fourth century A.D., Italian gardeners 
looked for the first time at oranges grown and ripened in.their own land. 
Lemons were probably growing in Palestine before the third century 
A.D. As to early citriculture in Spain, history has little to say. The 
oldest written record of citrus trees in that country dates only from the 
young years of the seventh century A.D. : 

During the period of Moslem conquest and Arab mastery over the 
Mediterranean world, citriculture became popular and widespread. ° 
Water and green trees had (and still have) a fascination for these people 
used to bare mountain and desert, and in their time of glory they 
planted magnificent gardens in which the presence of citrus trees of all 
kinds was essential. Abd ur-Rahman I, founder of the Omayyad 
dynasty in Spain, carried all sorts of rare and beautiful shrubs to the 
new capital, Cordova, and about the year 976 A.D. the Court of the 
Orange Trees was added to the Mosque of the Omayyads at Cordova. 
All over Spain the most gorgeous citrus gardens were prepared. In 
Sicily, too, in Morocco, in Egypt—everywhere. The Arabs were 
charmed by this fruit that gleamed like gold, and they spread the 
knowledge of its culture to every corner of their world. Their physicians 
found new uses for it. Abu Ali el-Huseyn Ibn Sina—Avicenna, for 
short—recommended that a piece of citron peel be kept in the mouth 
as a preventive against plague. Powdered orange peel in hot water 
was recommended for colic, or mixed with oil as a vermifuge. Saladin’s 
personal physician wrote a Treatise of the Lemon, and Ibn al-Beithar, 
a botahist, recommended citron oil for illnesses ranging from cramp to 
alopecia. . 

Legends, paintings, tapestries, and written records combine to show 
that until the time of the Renaissance citrus fruits were a princely 
luxury in Europe. An ancient French fairy tale, for example, says that 
Cinderella was presented by the king’s son with oranges and lemons, 
and Renaissance artists in Italy almost always placed some citrus fruit 
on the Last Supper table, the table cf the King of Kings. The im- 
portance of citrus fruit in Renaissance paintings of religious scenes is 
due to the erroneous belief that this fruit was Palestinian in origin, and 
therefore symbolic of the Holy Land. Jewish people had accepted the 
citron as an essential in one of their most important feasts, and 
Crusaders had returned to Europe with tales of the citrus fruits in 
Palestine. What more natural, then, than the assumption that oranges 
and lemons and citrons were Palestinian fruits? In order to give local 
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colour to paintings of stories from the Bible, citrus trees were shown in 
background of foreground, and the artists thereby impressed upon 
those who saw the pictures that they really did refer to happenings in 
the Holy Land. But, unfortunately for the artists, almost all the New 
Testament stories come froni parts of Palestine where citrus trees 
cannot grow—stony hillsides and unwatered plains—and it is rather 
startling to those who know Palestine to find pictures of the Garden of 
Gethsemane or the Mount of Olives studded with citrus trees. Even 
paintings of indoor scenes were liable to have citrus trees introduced in 
tubs| or poking their heads over some background wall. An ancient 
Jewish belief that Adam’s apple was, in fact, a citron led‘painters of 
the Miaa Ages to represent Paradise or the Garden of Eden as places 
where at least one citron tree was an essential. Citrus trees commonly 
occur in paintings of the Madonna and Child, partly from the artist’s 
desire to give the impression of a picture from the Holy Land, but 
partly also because of the association in Mediterranean countries of the 
orange and lemon with the perfect purity of the Virgin. 

The spread of citrus trees—as distinct from their fruit—to the colder 
parts of Europe where they could not be cultivated out of doors is 
inseparably connected with the desires of kings and noblemen well 
endowed with worldly wealth. It cost a great deal of money to grow 
indoors these trees that are destroyed by frost, and only the very rich 
could afford the luxury. But it says much for the fascination of the 
trees| that so many tried to grow them, and one is tempted to believe 
that desire sprang as much from the intrinsic beauty of the trees them- 
selves as from the mere fact that they were fashionable among fashion- 
able people. Sir Francis Carew, of Beddington in Surrey, 1562, is said 
to have been the first man to import citrus trees into England and to 
succeed in growing them; he undoubtedly popularised the trees, but 
it may be that a few had been reared successfully in England as early 
as the first half of the fifteenth century. It is a rather remarkable fact 
that England was the first European country to grow the loose-skinned 
mandarin orange ; imported from China in 1805,.this tree spread from 
inhospitable England to the more congenial citrus climates of Sicily 
and Italy. The art of growing citrus trees under shelter was known in 
Germany at least as early as the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
several fine and efficient “ orangeries ” were built in that country. 
Orange and lemon trees were growing in Brussels by 1630. In passing, 
the connection between the orange tree and the House of Orange is, 
fundamentally, no more thanan etymological accident, but some relation- 
ship is now assumed and orange blossom and the orange colour have 
become symbols of this royal House. .‘‘ Orangeries ” were the play- 
houses of the wealthy people,*but it is from them that the modest 
modern greenhouse is descended. 

Orange trees reached Africa by three distinct routes. They became 


` established first on the east coast through visits of Indian and Arab 


traders ; some centuries later Portuguese explorers brought them to 
the west coast, and, finally, the Dutch in 1654 brought them to the 
south, to the young Cape Colony. Columbus took them to the New 
World on his second voyage to the West Indies in 1493, and fifty years 
later|they were well established on the islands and on the adjacent 
mainland of America. Citrus fruits, notably the orange and lemon, 
found a ready market in those European countries in which they could 
not Be grown out of doors, but at first prices were so high that only the 
very aa had them on their tables. Gradually, however, as methods 
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of handling and transport improved, oranges and lemons began to find 
their way into the more humble households. In Holland and Belgium 
and England they found great favour. Their popularity in the 
Low Countries is reflected in dozens of pictures by those wonderful 
- Dutch and Flemish artists of the seventeenth century. In picture after 
picture, by such men as Rubens, Snijders, Jan Steen, Jan Vermeer, the . 
orange and lemon have been given immortality, not in any symbolic 
_ sense as in the pictures from Renaissance Italy, but as fruit—beautiful, 
fragrant fruit. l 
The earliest documented record of citrus fruits in England concerns 
Richard Cœur-de-Lion, who spent a winter among the citrus groves in 
Jaffa, and the earliest mention of the fruits in England itself comes from 
the end of the thirteenth century. The English were orange fanciers 
“from the start, and steady demand increased supply. Shakespeare was ` 
thoroughly familiar with the orange, and speaks of it in a way that 
leaves no doubt that in his day it was a fruit well known to ordinary 
~ people. And, of course, there was a certain Charles and his orange-gitl 
sweetheart, Nell Gwynn. An interesting modern echo of a time when 
citrus fruits were precious in England is “ Oranges and Lemons Day ” 
at the church of St. Clement.Danes in London. This children’s festival 
is, itself, only some twenty-six years old, but it takes origin in the ancient 
annualcustom of theattendantsin Clement’s Inncallingonresidentsofthe — 
Inn Chambers and presenting them with lemons and oranges in return 
for money. The nursery rhyme, well loved and never to be forgotten, 
dates, it is believed, as far back as King Henry of the many wives. So; 
after all, there is romance behind those millions and millions of cases of 
sweet-scented sunshine. And for those that believe that romance 
should be touched with a lady’s love, let it be added that in medieval 
Tuscany the tossing of a golden apple by maid to man was tantamount 
to saying “ I love you.” For those who find romance in more edible 
things, let it be remembered that sole without lemon was as unthinkable 
five hundred years ago as it is to-day. And for those who find romance 
in the still warmth of a summer’s afternoon—well, for them, perhaps 
romance will bubble in a glass of lemonade. 
J. H. PATTISON. 


~ FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
f THE SYMBOL’ OF COMMUNISM. . 


HE November number of The World To-day (Chatham House 
| Review) recalls a threat uttered a quarter of a century ago in the 
Jugoslav Constituent Assembly by Dr. Sime Marković, who 
spoke in bebalf of the Communist deputies, numbering fifty-eight. 
“ Our party,” he said, “ exists as the Communist Party of Jugoslavia, 
and will continue, despite everything you do to suppress it. You have 
’ declared it illegal to-day, but it will live on. It will grow and thrive in 
secret, until one day it will re-emerge to sweep you and your like from 
power and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat ” (April 1921). 
To-day, certainly, the Communist Party of Jugoslavia dominates the 
country, although the threat of Dr. Markovié has been helped to its 
fulfilment by other than Jugoslav Communist activity and intrigue. 
The interesting thing, however, is not the fulfilment of a political 
prophecy in a particular country, through no matter what agency, but - 
its general relevance and symbolism in the world at large . The world 
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has been plunging fast in a downward swerve td the Left, to the 
accompaniment of what may be fairly described, at any rate in its 
Eastarn European incidence, ‘as a triumphal ebullition of sinister 
emotions. The spectacle is of so remarkable a quality that it swamps 
every, other spectacle on the international horizon. The content and 
of the formal international conferences now being waged, 
whether of the twenty-one nations or of the “ Big Four,” whether con- 
‘cerned. with the post-war settlement of the satellite countries or pros- 
pectively of the main Axis countries, excite less and less interest among 
intelligent people. The sordid bickering raises little more than a 
shrug|of the shoulders on the part of those who take a wide view of 
affairg. The Italian treaty, for instance, is rightly regarded as of more 
potential importance: because of its bearing upon Italy’s future rôle 
in the|relationship of Eastern with Western Europe than of its precise 
immediate effect upon Italian economy or upon the industrial implica- 





their dwn handiwork? - 
it is wise in all human perplexity to remember that natural 
results|follow from natural causes. It is not enough to sit back and 
deplorq the devilish spirit that is so manifestly abroad in the world. 
It is true enough that the devil is having the time of his life, as it were. 
But the devil, subtle and clever though he be, needs an opportunity 
before he can strike, needs a door to be opened for him before he can 
enter. [t is not even enough to put the prevailing degradation down to 
the evil effects of war, though in a broad sense that particular correla- 
tion of cause and effect'would be true to the facts. War itself, however, 
is merely a symbol, or:a climax, of the evil. No serious person denies 
that at| this present time and on a world-wide scale, dishonesty and 
immorality are the characteristic feature of life in its public aspect, 
and thg contagion has spread in some degree to private life. It is as 
though |the foundations of human decency have been assailed, in the 
like manner as the material foundations of the houses which gave 
shelter to the homes have been damaged and destroyed by the bombs— 
those bombs which themselves are a symbol of this human error and 
folly. How is it to be explained? How comes it that human beings, 
whose individual goodness is one of the miracles of creation, can collec- 
tively sink so low that their very individuality is. affected ? 
Communism is the remarkable upshot of this:-downward plunge : ‘a 
tyranny| which openly flaunts the banner of materialism, denies the 
spiritual] needs of man, and crushes individual dignity. Even in those 
parts of|the world which have not as yet fallen under the full tyranny, 
where the move to what we rather loosely call the Left, has stopped 
short of the full disaster, the tendency and the partial reality is that the 
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individual is becoming a number rather than a person, bound to do 
what he is ordered to do by political authority, irresponsible, unthink- 
ing: in short, a robot. Individual initiative, enterprise, effort and 
charity alike fre surrendered in an overriding acceptance of political 
domination. It is this supremacy of the politicians, exemplified in its 
highest degree by Communism, that has besn fastened upon the world 
in an ever-increasing severity since I9I4. ' 

If one takes a broad calm view of the great change that has come over’ 
civilisation in our time, one begins to detect a chain of events, a sequence 
of cause and effect. At the beginning of the century individual fréedom 
was a clear keynote of affairs. Human beings are naturally selfish, 
- until they learn by experience and by the grace of God that their selfish- 
ness is a betrayal of God’s trust in His creatures and a denial of the 
‘collective well-being that is man’s birthright. The glittering prizes of 
materialist ambition opened out by the industrial revolution of the last 
century, made possible by the invention of the internal combustion 
engine and made dangerous by the discovery of the potentiality of 
nitroglycerine, proved too strong a temptation to the greedy, uncurbed 
instincts of the free individual; and the foundation was thus laid for 
that monstrous orgy of world-wide competition for the spoils that 
culminated in the first and second world wars. 

But let the devilish feature of the competition be fairly recognised. 
A door really was thereby opened for the devil to enter and to dominate 
_ the affairs of wicked men. In one sense the first Bolsheviks were right 
when they linked capitalism with imperialism as the two sides of one 
medal. The world’s raw materials were needed for individual, private, 
capitalist enterprise. They could be secured for exclusive, competitive, 
selfish use by the capitalists only through a nationalist bid for empire. 
Therefore—this is the devil in the piece—private enterprise boosted 
political power as.a means to its own ends ; and thereby (for the natural 


law is of a formidable logic in its operation)-laid the foundation of its ` 


own undoing. Not only were the spoils themselves in large measure 
destroyed in the frenzied, unhallowed competition, conducted with all 
the hideous weapons of the new science; but private enterprise, or 
those particular individuals who stood to benefit by the free exercise 
of their mercantile enterprise, in effect’ surrendered their freedom to 
their governments in order to enable thase governments to “ win the 
war ” and secure the spoils. 

But the cunning plans of wayward man, which ignore the divine 


injunctions and conditions, do not work out in practice so simply.. 


Power was given to governments, power to conscript wealth and even 
human life, power to direct and organise industry itself, bending it 
from private to public ends : -and the power thus thrust upon them was 
not so readily surrendered back by governments to the individual. 
Indeed it was never surrendered back at all. When the British Govern- 
ment, for instance, declared war upon Germany on that historic day, 
August 4th, 1914, a term was set to that free exercise of private 


capitalist competence which had been the chief glory, the dangerous: 


glory, of the Victorian era. -When on the second historic date, Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1939, the British Government again declared war upon that 
same Germany, the logical process was completed. Between the two 
wars the politicians had never let go the tyrant’s hold over the people 
that had been given to them for a specific and, as originally intended, 
ternporary purpose ; though its full vigour was in some small degree 
relaxed. When the second war came, the logic-bumped full circle, and 
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Mr. Churchill became in all essential respects~as much a dictator in 
Britain as Hitler was in Germany, though the two men were at 
opposite extremes öf quality and purpose. ‘Therein incidentally is 
displayed one of the grim ironies’ of mass hysteria.’ To defeat the - 
of a spreading German tyranny the British people instituted 
at y of their own: -7 

They may think, and with reason think, that this British political 
tyrariny that survives the war and still places them under conditions 
of political serfdom, is preferable to the tyranay they would have had 
to endure if Germany had won the war; but none the less the broad 
wel of these unhappy tendencies has fastened upon us and upon the 
world the habit and the fashion of political tyranny, which we are 
learning to our cost was easier to impose than to throw off. The 
argument is clear enough that but for the wars that started in 1914 
we sHould still be free ; that the politicians, and in particular the Com- 
munikt politicians (the difference being one of degree only) would 
never have been able to usurp the power they now possess. There is a 
Labour Government in power-in Great Britain which believes in 
establishing more and more control over the competence of the indivi- 
dual,jand which in this very month of November 1946 has decided to 
perpetuate conscription for the armed forces; a government which 
finds|to its embarrassment that the reaction (no matter how justly 
grounded) against the evils of a free capitalist system has gone too far, 
and that the slogan * less work, more pay ” for the victims of the old 
capitalist system has resulted in a general cry for no work and endless 
o the general misery of all concerned. For work is the essential 
condition of progress. in all human affairs. 

In|Russia, and spreading out from Russia over many parts of the 
world, we find.a band of tyrants, who themselves were set upon the 
road to power by thé effects of the first world war, exuberantly grab- 
bing totalitarian power to the exclusion of every private human right 
and tb the blasphemous denial of the very God from Whom all dignity, 
all well-being and all peace flows as the river flows to the sea. The cry 
of the prophet Isaiah (xlviii, 18), “ O that thou hadst hearkened to 
my: commandments: thy peace had been as a river, and thy justice 
as thè waves of the sea,” applies again to a troubled world in which 
therelis no peace and no justice because the world denies the very source, 
and rejects the very, gift, of peace and justice. We may cry aloud 
against Communism; we thereby, if we are logical, cry aloud against, 
our oj general folly, against what is merely the logical outcome of a 
general world tendency produced by our folly. To talk Christianity— 
so, fat have we blinded our vision—is,in large measure at this time to 
beat the thin air. But such talk none the less is the only reasonable 
talk, and the onl¥ profitable. 






Tue Root FAULT. 


The months pass into years, and the scene, whether it shift from 
London to Paris or from Paris to New York, offers the continuing 
spectacle of disagreement and raw animosity. A year and a half after 
the defeat of Germany and Japan by the “ United Nations,” those 
nations are openly split among themselves, and many people openly 
speculate upon the chances of another war, this time between Russia on 
the one part and the Anglo-Saxon Powers on the other. Yet individual 
statesmen frankly discuss and -deplore the suspicions and lack of 
mutual trust that are responsible for this new division of the world into 
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‘two opposite camps, a division that can do neither side any good, and 


seems wholly against the interests of both sides, and they give expression . . 


to sentiments of good sense such as, if put into practice, would make 
impossible this vulgar performance. It is true that there are certain 
fundamental matters upon which agreement is flatly out of the ques- 

. tion. In Jugoslavia, for instance, where Russian influence has sharply 
transformed a Communist minority of 6 per cent. of the people, as it 
was in 1939, into a Communist dictatorship, brooking no minority 
difference of opinion whatsoever, misdeeds are committed that cannot 
be condoned or ignored. Croatia, for instance, is a province of the 
country where the population is almost exclusively Roman Catholic 
in its religious practice. The recent condemnation of Mgr. Aloysius 

` „Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, on trumped-up charges of “ crimes 
against the people ” and after a mockery of a trial, and his sentence of 
sixteen years’ hard labour, is a thing that no decent person anywhere 
can tolerate. His martyrdom (for it is nothing less) is relevant to the 
present state of the world. He himself in the spring of the present 
year expressed what all decent people feel about the tyranny that has 
been imposed upon his countrymen. “ Everyone is aware,” he said, 
“that it is impossible to criticise the régime. The slightest remark 
may involve a terrible punishment. How can such an authority be 
respected ? How false are those who speak of “ religious freedom ” 
when they refuse religious instruction in the schools.... Little does 
it matter that I may be on the list of war criminals. If there are 
wretches who think I am afraid, they are mistaken.” He, one among 
many, is paying the penalty for his courage, for his assertion of indivi- 
dual human rights and dignity against the political tyranny. 

But war with Russia, as everyone knows, would solve no problem ; 
would merely accentuate the existing problems and add a thousand’ 
more. For war. is of the essence of the evil. The main problem that 
faces the statesmen of the world, though they most of them seem 
reluctant to face it, is how to eradicate the evil itself. The problem 
resolves itself into the accommodation of private rights with the 
authority of the State, an old challenge, presented to-day in am acute 
form. The incidental problem is how to: base public affairs upon the 
same sort of good motive that normally åctuates the individual. There 
is an obstinate rift between the individual, and the public, conscience ; 
good sense and even decency seem to disappear as the range of affairs 
widens. Observant people often wonder why it is that in public, and 
especially in international, affairs the standards of conduct are so much 
below the ordinary normal standards that govern the relationships of - 
individuals. It is of course possible, but rare in experience, for indivi- 
duals to behave towards each other in the spirit ot ugly, persistent 
animosity, intrigue and suspicion displayed for instance by the Russian 
delegates, whether titularly Soviet or Jugoslav, at the present series of 
international conferences ; but in individual life it is the commonplace 
experience that people are inclined to help each other, are kind to each 
other, even up to a point understand and sympathise with each other. ` 
Though the contrary vices do operate in individual contacts, the 
normal experience is that close human contact gives rise to good 
fellowship, which grows and. develops as the contact becomes closer. 

By contrast in international and to a smaller extent in domestic 
political affairs it is hardly an exaggeration to say that good fellowship 
is an unknown factor. The wider the range of the society, the less 
human it seems to become. The motive for action for the most part 
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is that of beating a rival to the spoils ; the spirit is impersonal ; the 
method directly or indirectly, is often cruel, as is exemplified in the 
periodic climax of war. What is it that explains this discrepancy of 
behaviour on the part of human beings in their individual quality on 
the one hand and in their collective quality on the other? Why do 
mobs} for instance, which after all are composed of individuals, so 
often lack the moral principles that each of those individuals otherwise 
puts into practice ? Why is a soldier in uniform capable of committing 
atrocities such as he would be ashamed to commit in civilian dress ? 
The question is an important one at a period in history when the 
political tendency is gregarious, when more and more the individual 
conscience and the individual capacity for charity are being swamped 
in a flood of irresponsible subjection to authoritarian planning and 
control. 5 - 

An lobvious answer is that when a person, a human being endowed 
with the personal dignity that is as much a part of his being as his 
lungs pr his eyes, becomes merged in a crowd or in a regiment, he sur- 
renders his personal dignity in the merging process. With it goes his 
imagination, and therefore his sense of pity. It is this sense of pity that 
goes to the root of the matter. The hardened warrior who kills his man 
has nd conscience about it ; for the moral responsibility rests with the 
government to which he owes allegiance, and he pursues the inhuman 
business with a detached, objective and scientific technique such as a 
surgeon displays at the operating-table. But he neither knows nor cares 
who the victim is. Sometimes of course the horror of the proceeding 
afflicts his sensibility, but he has no alternative but to persist in it. 
The government is the responsible agent.. But what is the govern- 
ment? Can so vague, so dispersed, so impersonal an entity as the 
collective agency of a whole nation have what we call a conscience, be 
capable of what we know as pity ? We thereby enter-into a field of 
speculation which evades definition, a bog with no firm ground. We 
are adrift from the charted sea, are at the mercy of extra~human forces, 
have left behind the ordinary circumstance of life, where the central 
_ motive of dignity and goodness is charity, the practical expression of 

which lis the exercise of pity. Individuals bear each other’s burdens 
largely, because they are capable of feeling pity for each other. They 
can feel pity because they can understand imaginatively what the 
burden involves. . 

In international affairs the point at issue becomes an impersonal 
abstraction, and the “ Italian Treaty ”. for instance becomes a sort of 
pawn on a chess-board. When the scope of affairs widens, when the 
unit of|the family becomes the unit of a society or a nation, imagination 
wilts and pity dries up. Except the society have a mystical motive, 
such as governs the Christian Church, which is safeguarded from - 
inhumanity by the grace of God, human individuality tends to be 
diluted| and dissipated by absorption into.the multitude ; and even in 
the Church we are not without experience of the distinction that must 
be emphasised between the Church as a mystical body and the men and . 
women|who are its human members., How many practising Christians 
for instance surrender their conscience to the confessional or to the 
priesh jod ; who, that is, place the greater emphasis upon the mecha- 
nics, than upon the essence, of the sacraments ? Yet such error in this 
instance can be, ought to be, and is, corrected by the constant teaching 

-of the finspired Church. By contrast the worldly societies, grouped 
under the egis of Cesar, have no such corrective. Like a ship without 
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a rudder they are drivem hither and thither, often not conscious of 
purpose nor possessed of the means to attainment. The recent Paris 
. Conference, the meetings of the “ Big Four ” and of the United Nations 
Organisation so far held, have presented a spectacle of rather sordid 
- wrangling over sectional and selfish material interests and of propa- 
gandist jockeyings for position, wherein, as Mr. Eden expressed it on 
September 23rd last, “ every incident is magnified and every suspicion 
becomes a sinister fact.” F, 

If this particular attribute of diplomacy by conference were charac- 
teristic exclusively of the Russian delegates, who by their very ideology 
prefer a ship without a rudder, and who base their disordered impulses 
on materialist and therefore fallacious calculations, the calamity would 
‘ be easier to understand and to explain away. But the Russians are 
not alone in the inglorious muddle they make of public affairs. The 
whole history of diplomacy by conference through recent centuries 
(see for instance in evidence the late Lord Phillimore’s Three Centuries 
of Treaties of Peace, John Murray, 1917) tells the like tale. Even the 
conference which took place in Paris after the 1914-18 war was harried 
and wracked by the familiar disagreements and competitive rivalries ; 
and in 1919 there were no-Communist governments involved—Russia ~ 
was not a party to it—and no atheist ideologies were flaunted. The 
chief contestants were the French, British and Italian Governments, 
the self-styled Christian champions of self-styled Christian peoples. 
Nor was the almost total absence of Christian achievement a matter for 
_ surprise or even for comment? It was then as now in practice assumed. 
that Christianity, which might be:good enough as a moral ornament 
or veneer for affairs, and which was of course confined to the appro- 
priate day of the week, could claim no place in the hard and practical 
business of fixing, for instance, the amount of reparation in cash and 
in “kind that the victor might rightly extract, if he could, from the 
vanquished. How “ practical” the results were, was illustrated by the 
tragic event in another war; but again there was neither surprise nor 
comment on any plane of true morality, conscience or pity. 

To-day the repeated spectacle of the like kind of diplomacy by con- 
ference is in one sense less hopeless because the atheist pretence of 
the one section at any rate may remind the other that`they are, or 
should be, or at least claim to be, better.in that aspect of the matter ; 
and it thus administers, as it were, a sort of beneficent tonic to the one 
side in the scramble. But, even so, the tonic seems weak in its effect. 
There remains the unmistakable potency of the old moral rift between 
big affairs conducted collectively and small affairs conducted indivi- 
dually. Perhaps it would be truer to life to transpose the adjectives 
and to assign a bigger importance, in the light of eternity, to individual 
than to public affairs; but in the worldly perspective international 
affairs do loom large. In one word, what is lacking in the one and 
operative in the other, is the sense of pity above referred to. We have 
not yet, it seems, reached the stage in the development of our civilisa- 
tion where individual charity is strong enough and widespread enough 
to act as a leaven in the mass of our collective activities. It may be 
’ argued that we have the governments we deserve and the inter- 

national conferences we deserve, because the sum total of individual 
- virtues, if they were big enough, would correct the balance at the top. 
The redress must indeed be sought in individual assertiveness, in a 
deliberate refusal on the part of the individual to accept the aggressive 
tyranny of- Cæsar. The responsibility after all is the individual’s, for 
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Cæsar could not impose his shackles on the human race, if the human 
race were not so cowardly as to accept them. 

Such is the central meaning of the Church’s insistence upon the 
sanctity of the individual and of the human family, which is the home 
of thelindividual, as the true basis of national and international well- 
being.| It is only by cultivating individual and family virtue that in 
the future, perhaps a long future, we can ensure good results in the 
international field, just as any structure depends for its quality upon the 
quality of its component elements and of the individual workmanship 
that goes to its making. Planning has its part to play ; but the mistake 
made ifor instance by our Socialist planners is that they regard the 
plan as the finished article. By encouraging the individual worker to 
attach! more importance to higher pay than to better work, they find 
in theJend that the plan does not work, the coal and food and houses 
are not available, because work as well as wages are necessary if they 
are to|be produced. ' 

Unfortunately there is a vicious circle to be combated. The more and 
the greater the failures in the international field, and the more disas- 
trously the nations register the climax of failure by going to war, the 
weaket becomes individual and family life. The canker throws back its 
poison. But the vicious circle can itself be conquered if the individual 
be aware of his own responsibility and competence. The spirit of man, 
derivi ag from God, is the most impregnable of all the factors at work. 
The very havoc produced by this prevailing: world-wide collapse of 
decendy and good endeavour drives home the lesson, stirs the greater 
pity and charity in the individual heart and thus in the long view 
secures the redress. As the remissness and greed of the individual and 
his refusal to recognise and accept his own responsibility allowed the 
political tyrants in the first instance to impose their tyranny, so the 
reformed individual can undermine their spurious authority and, by his 
own contribution to it, can substitute something better. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

November 11th, 1946. 
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BOTHA AND SMUTS.* 


This|little study of two of the greatest men of the last half-century should 
be widely read by those, at home and abroad, who desire to understand the 
evolution and spirit of that unique institution the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. No Englishman knows more of the modern history of South Africa 
than the author of the best biography of Rhodes, and no one could write of 
the principal actors in the drama with greater understanding and sympathy. 
The narrative of events is admirably clear, but the most striking feature of 
the volume is the characterisation of Botha and Smuts, so diverse in their 
background and temperament, yet so indissolubly united in practical 
politics and ultimate aims. Having known them personally and admiring 
. them equally, he shows how indispensable each was to the other and how 
fortundte was South Africa to possess two such outstanding personalities 
at the crisis of her. fate. It is a story of almost unceasing strife—Outlanders 
against Kruger, Boers versus the British in the long agony of the South 

* Botha, Smuts and South Africa. By Basil Williams. Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 
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African war, the constructive statesmanship of Botha and Smuts in conflict 
with the narrowly racial “ two streams policy ” of Hertzog and Malan, South 
Africa fighting for her life as well as for the existence of the British Empire in 
two world wars. 

Yet behind all these shrill discords there is the generous vision—at first 
scarcely more than a dream—of Boers and Britons co-operating on equal 
terms in a free and contented South Africa. Rhodes talked of it in his better 
moments but delayed its realisation by the criminal blunder of the Raid. 
It was beyond the range of Milner, who could only envisage the sub-continent 
-ip terms of unchallengeable British supremacy. It became a possibility when 
Campbell-Bannerman, determined “to make those who hate us love us,” 
granted full self-government in the teeth of violent Conservative opposition 
only four years after the Treaty of Vereeniging. Even when the unbending 
Milner was ‘gone and the four states had hammered out a constitution for 
themselves, the experiment might have failed without the magnanimity, the 
quiet wisdom, and what Professor Basil Williams calls the “ inspired 
patience ’’ of Botha, the George Washington of South Africa, “ first in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen,” as American school 
children are taught to say of their first President. And who but Botha could 
have suppressed the rebellion staged by De Wet and others of his old 
comrades in 1914, the most painful task of his eventful life? “ The greatest, 
cleanest, sweetest soul of all my days,” declared Smuts at the burial of: his 
closest friend. Who could desire a finer epitaph ?. ` i 

-The second half of the volume describes the gallant and ùnceasing efforts 
of the younger man to carry on the policy and complete the noble work of 
racial conciliation. He alone could stretch the bow of Ulysses. Loving his 
country no less than Botha, he possessed a world outlook and a breadth ‘of 
culture unique among his political comrades and antagonists. “ Respected 
but hardly popular ” is the verdict of one of his dearest friends ; and South 
Africans sometimes express surprise at his prominence and prestige on a 
larger stage. Happily in England his superb abilities and astounding ver- 
satility are appreciated no less than his services to the British Empire and to 
the causes for which we have fought. The-author wil not take it amiss if the 
reviewer expresses the opinion that the finest passages in the book are the 
extracts from the Field-Marshal’s confession of faith in the greatest of his 
books. Smuts, unlike other makers of history, has found his supreme 
consolation in the optimism which inspires every page of his principal work. 
“ The groaning and travailing of the universe is never aimless or resultless. 
Its profound labours mean new creation, the slow painful birth of new and 
higher wholes. It is in the nature of the universe to strive for, and slowly but 
in ever increasing measure to attain, wholeness, fullness, blessedness. The 
real defeat for men would be to ease the pain by a cessation of effort, to cease 
from striving towards the Good. Wholeness, healing, holiness lie on the 
rugged upward path of the universe and are secure of attaining—in part here 
and now, eventually more fully and truly.” Some readers of his book and of 
this biography may share his certainty that our strivings and sacrifices are 
not in vain; others will envy him his comforting faith. All will join in 
gratitude to Professor Williams for bis portrait of the most fascinating and 
—after Mr. Churchill—the most distinguished citizen of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. = > 

G. P: G. 


THE MIDDLE ZONE.* . 


This compact work on the forces at work in the Middle Zone of Europe— 


between the regions formerly inhabited by Germans and those peopled by 


the constituent nationalities of Soviet Russia—just misses being a great 
book, It lacks patience, understanding, and a feeling for the process of 
historical growth which, after all, cannot be replaced by a detailed knowledge 

* Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe. By Walter Kolarz. Drummond. 12s. 6d. 
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of many important facts which went to the making of Eastern Europe. Mr. 
Kolarz| the spirited author, has set himself the task of “ debunking ” the 
nationalist myths of that. part of Europe which is still groping its way 
towards the forms of nationhood and statehood long since established in the 
Western world. The first seventy pages constitute a penetrating and 
extremely useful survey, not, as he says, of the way the peoples grew up, 
but of}the manner in which they. mixed and allowed these mixtures ‘to 
interact. Even this part, however, divulges the author’s blind spot which is 
fatal td his work : he cannot understand that there are such conceptions as 
varying and different nationalities. Nationalists of mixed origin he finds 
“ ludictous ” instead of trying to discover the force which made them adhere 
to their dreams despite their origin of mixed nationality. The old Austro- 
Hungatian Empire, he believes, ‘ died of the infirmity of old age ”—instead 
of showing up her death as the outcome of the growth of national conscious- 
ness in|the East as in the West. - 

If Mr. Kolarz cannot understand what it is that makes nationalism 
force in the modern world, he is splendid in showing up the absurdities to 
which pxtreme nationalist heat can lead and has led. What in Hegel’s 
hands became a struggle between Right and Right is to him a pernicious 
struggle between Wrong and Wrong. He feels strongly that all the nation- 
ality strife is ludicrous, absurd, a mere megalomania, and he says it so often 
that his book deteriorates into poor pamphleteering when it ought to rise to 
true understanding from which alone can come a peaceful world. He speaks 
of the | peoples without history ” when he ought to speak of peoples without 
historians. ‘The movements of 1905 appear to him as “ the first decisive 
steps oh the way towards becoming individualities in an historical sense,” 
which only shows that his history is wrong, since 1905 was the penultimate 
step to| independence of many ancient nations, e.g. for the Lithuanians, 
Letts or Estonians. : . 

The Myths described are the dreams of a Greater Hungary, a Jagiellonian 
and a |Piast Poland, a Greater Bohemia, Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania and Greece—in this order. The author has done his best thus to 
avoid ever dealing in consecutive chapters with neighbouring nations ; this 
makes for additional complications of the picture of absurdity of mutually 





truly great book which would lead to constructive action. This is the more 

regrettable since he is throughout well-meaning and truly moved by the 
` plight of misguided nations. He urges the adoption of federation but that 

e, he sighs, “ has been stated hundreds, nay thousands, of times.” 
$ not halt to consider why those statements remained dreams. He 
ought to show that such peaceful neighbourliness can only be reached if each 
small’ S ate is secure in its own ways and is granted self-determination, so 
that it can move on to voluntary co-operation: Instead, he has no patience 
with ‘small States in Eastern—or for that, matter Northern—Europe even 
if he pays lip-service to them in Western Europe. Having reduced the 
extremd nationalist claims of small cliques to their well-deserved absurdity, 
he tries |to jump all grown and growing forms of nationhood and merge them 
in vague federal schemes, going as far as to condemn Woodrow Wilson’s 
- peace principles as “ un-American.” If his book thus proves unsatisfactory 
as a constructive effort, it is stimulating throughout and should help a great 
deal to disperse the worst fogs that still hang over the East European scene. 

: F. W. Pick. 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC.* 


In this brilliant book Dr. David Thomson analyses the working of demo- 
cracy in|France during the seventy years, 1870 to 1940, of the Third Republic. 
This suyvey is not only brilliant but just and judicious, in the sense-that it 

“* Demacracy in France. By David Thomson. Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 
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, enables us to form our own judgment with’ knowledge of the case both for 


_ tic she findoubtedly remains. But the spirit wl which tolerated a Press that was . 


and against. ‘The reader will find it,difficult to discern in which' direction the ° 


author’s own judgment inclines him until, at the very end of the book, we 
encounter a final and friendly decision. 


- Onthe one hand, it was'a considerable achievement for the Third Republic 


to have existed during seventy years. Till 1905, the exact half-way house. of 
its life, it was in a critical state on account of the assaults of its numeroiis. 


constitutional enemies. Having become fairly established by 1905, the ~ 


function of that democracy was not merely to exist but to adjust the adminis- 


tration and legislation of France to the new forces challenging and menacing - 


her both within and without. This task the Third Republic, for many | 


reasons fully detailed by the author, was unable to accomplish. Neverthe- .. 


less, it must be said that, with all its faults and failures, it did correspond to 
the constantly fluctuating opinions of France herself. Under it she preserved 
a glamour and a prestige which appealed not ‘only to her own citizens but to 
the world at large. The system was that of a parliamentary democracy, as 
-distinguished from a democracy ruled by a president, as in the United States, 

or a-democracy ruled by a-Cabinet as in Great Britain. “This parliamenary 
democracy developed, during tHe course of its seventy years, immense 
defects. As an inevitable result of it France had one of the weakest executives 
in the world. Her-Governments fell, on the average, every eight months. As 
our author points out: “ The system survived and worked only so far as 
these centre groups could agree to make it work, and perpetual half- -measures 
were the price for making it work.” 

This was--bad, no doubt. Yet this conduct of affairs after all cor- 
responded to the essential proclivities of a majority of the French people. - 
- That majority consisted, in the main, of persons-intensely individualistic in 
their outlook, whose opinions, which they themselves thought to be pro-’ 
gressive and even revolutionary, were in fact reactionary. At the close Dr. 
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Thomson strikes a note of optimism : “ Wayward and intensely individualis- ` 


so often squalid and corrupt, politicians who were shabby and shady, branches 
of police and administration which were sordid and-inefficient, is now dead.” 


ae Let us hope that so true a lover of, ae and democracy may prove right. 


a 


i GEÓRGE PEEL. 
* * * a oe 
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Offiziere Gegen Hitler (Europa Verlag, » Zurich) is a thrilling first-hand l 


„account of the opposition of highly placed German soldiers and civilians 
‘to the Nazi régime. The author, Fabian von Schlabrendorff, one of the yery 


few survivors of a courageous group, tells the story of the various projects i 


to destroy the,arch-criminal, culminating in the bomb attack in East Prussia’ * 
on July 20, 1944. The narrative was composed at the time of the German 
defeat nearly a year later, and is edited by Gero von S. Gaevernitz, an ` 
American citizen of German birth. The ramifications of the plot to end 
the diabolical system of terror and aggression were much wider than has 
been generally believed; the conspirators were, ready to risk their lives, 
and, Hitler only survived by a-series of extraardinary accidents. The reprisals 
of Himmler and his S.S. murder gang make grisly reading. The most arrest- 
ing item in a book which deserves translation is the long list of victims, 
printed as an appendix, of the unsuccessful bomb plan of July 1944. That 
some chose suicide is not ‘surprising in view of the stories of the fiendish 
` tortures designed to extract information from the prisoners, among them 
the author himself. The book should help to dispel the legend that the whole 
country was behind Hitler so long as the going was-good; for influential ` 
opposition poup were at work before the tide begañ- -to turn. 
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